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PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
He likes his work. 
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NEW AERO-METRIC 
INK SYSTEM INCLUDES 
THESE GREAT ADVANCES 










exclusive Aero-metric Ink System, identified 
by the silvery sheath inside the barrel. 

This is a wholly new | method of drawing in, 
storing, safeguarding, and rel releasing ink. And 
there’s more than a hint of magic in it! 

Fill the New “51’"—you'll find it a miracle of 
simplicity. Set the point to paper and it's touch 
and GO! Response is instant. The way the new 
Plathenium tip sweeps across the page inspires 
your fingers. A faultless line is metered out, for 
the ink flow never varies. 

But try the New “51”. 8 colors. Lustraloy and 
gold-filled caps. Pen pictured, $19.75. Others, 
$13.50 up; with matching pencil, $19.75 up. 
“21” Pens, $5.00. Prices include 20% F. E. tax 
where required. The Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wis., U. S. A.; Toronto, Can. 





NEW —Foto-fill Filler © Visible 
Ink Supply * Pli-glass Reser- 
voir * Greater Writing Mileage 
* Exclusive Ink Flow Governor 
* Special Safeguord Against 
leaking © 5-layer Insulation 
* Plathenium-Tipped Point. 


*USES SUPERCHROME INKI Only 
Porker 51" and ‘'21"' Pens can satis- 
factorily use this great new develop- 
ment in ink chemistry —o writing fluid 
thot dries os you write. Superchrome is 
super-permanent, super-brilliant. 
Parker Pens can, of course, use any ink, 


Copr. 1950 by ‘The Parker Pen Company 
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Scalding steam skins a ship 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


WORKMAN who has had steam 
hose blow up in his hands never 
forgets it. Especially when he works on 
a scaffold, like this man steaming 40 
coats of paint off a ship. If the hose 
burst, he'd be lucky to get out of the 
way without a serious burn or fall. 
The manufacturer of the steam 
cleaner wanted a safe hose, a hose that 
couldn't burst, no matter how high the 
pressure, how hot the steam. Ordinary 
steam hose had failed because its cotton 
fabric charred with heat, weakening 
the hose. 


They called in the B. F. Goodrich 
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distributor and found that B. F. Good- 
rich engineers had developed a burst- 
proof steam hose. They had used braids 
of strong steel wire—more than 5 
miles per 50 feet—built right in with 
the rubber. They had developed a new 
heat-resisting rubber lining flexible 
enough to stand constant bending 
yet strong to stand the hot steam. 
Tested under constant heat and pres- 
sure the new hose lasted two or more 
times as long as other types. 

B. F. Goodrich burstproof steam 
hose was put to work on the steam 


cleaner. Not one single length has ever 
burst, cutting costs for both manufac- 
turer and user and making it safe for 
workers to do jobs with steam. 

This is a typical B. F. Goodrich 
product—improved by research to 
save you money. When ‘there are jobs 
to be done with hose, belting and other 
industrial rubber products, call your 
B. F. Goodrich distributor. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial and General 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 







it COMPUTES 
as it TYPES 
as it POSTS 


Because it computes... as it types ... as it posts, the 
Burroughs Industrial Accounting Machine handles each 


See how set of figures just once! 
the Burrou hs lan Each set of figures is proved, recorded and put on report 
§ P P 


will ease form in one fast, continuous operation, 
ready for immediate inspection! Extra steps 
your Lo) and needless operations are eliminated. 
work! So is the expense and chance of error that 

? the rehandling of figures entails. 


The result is complete and current records 
of your business every day... records that 
really mean something to management! 


This new portfolio gives 
you the opportunity to | 
study each part of the Bur- 
roughs Plan for Industrial 
Accounting in detail, shows 
how each fits into the com- 
plete figure-picture of your 
business. Send for it today! 


One Burroughs handles a// of your 
different records—accounts receivable 
and accounts payable records, material 
and cost records, wage accrual and 
payroll records, factory ledger, general ledger, invoicing. 


“oar aere 
cace he wonn come 
s 
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TENS ADDIS SAE er ee For the complete story of the Burroughs Industrial 


Accounting Plan, call your local Burroughs office or use 
the coupon. 


Detroit 32, Michigan 


I would like to see your new portfolio “The Bur- 
roughs Plan for Industrial Accounting.” 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


D 
Burroughs @> 


Street ‘ 
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"| spent two weeks 
trying all the drives...’ 
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Packard Ultramatic Drive. 


“I’ve just now returned from a 650-mile ‘quickie’ trip 
with Packard Ultramatic Drive, and it was just like a turn 
around the block. No jerky movements. Fast getaway at the 
lights. And a feeling of easy, graceful comfort all the way. 

“Based on experience with two Packard cars, I'd say 
that a Packard is the ideal choice for any fussy, hard-to- 


please buyer.” 


Ted E. Averbach, Director of Sales, 
Kaycrest Paper Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





“Our first ‘demonstration’ of Packard Ultramatic 
Drive was coast-to-coast! Results: perfect! 

“Immediately after taking delivery of our new 
Packard (our sixth!), with Ultramatic Drive, my wife 
and I started a 3,500-mile trip to California and 
Mexico. We encountered all kinds of driving condi- 
tions—from city traffic to deep snow in the Rockies 
to burning desert—and the Ultramatic Drive per- 
formed perfectly. 

“A trip like that gives you a real appreciation of 
Packard performance. And incidentally—your serv- 
ice stations, from coast to coast, are the finest, most 
universally perfect ones I’ve even scen!” 


Harold B. Gorman, Hotel Operator, Wildwood, N. J. 


m a hard-to-please buyer. So, when I decided recently to 
buy a car with an automatic drive, I spent two full weeks 
trying every drive in the field. My choice, naturally, was 





ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 





“This is my 16th Packard and I’m sure they can’t 
get any finer than this one! I sincerely consider 
my new Packard, with Ultramatic Drive, to be the 
finest car in my long Packard experience. Just how 
you're going to improve on this car, in future mod- 
els, really has me guessing!” 


E. B. Ronicker, Printer, St. Paul, Minn. 


Packard Wemate Deive 
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Exclusively yours —at reduced extra cost—on all 1950 Packards 


Here is something 
you dont know about 
your own automobile 


Let’s say you're driving your car on a level road 
at 40 miles per hour. Do you know that aif 
the power generated by your motor never reaches 
the rear wheels; doesn’t help your car go farther 
or faster or climb a steeper hill? 


And do you know why? Because automotive 
engineers have proved that 50% of that motor’s 
power is used to overcome friction. 


Therefore any lubricating oil which further 
reduces this internal friction can’t help but deliver 
the same power with /ess gasoline. 


That’s exactly what Macmillan Ring-Free 
Motor Oil does. And we don’t just think it’s 
true— we &now it’s true. Here’s how we proved 
it beyond question: 


There is a machine called the Dynamometer. 
It is a scientific way to measure the power an 
engine delivers to the rear wheels. Cars of all 
makes, models and ages—cars that had been 
using every nationally known brand of motor oil 
—were used in this nation-wide test. Hundreds 
and hundreds of them! And what was the result? 


The same thing happened every time: When 


the oil in these cars was changed to Macmillan, 
the same power was developed with an average of 
8% less gasoline. 


That means, at an average price of 25¢ per 
gallon, you can save 2¢ on every gallon of gas 
—simply by changing your motor oil. 


What's more, 1094 certified road tests proved 
that, when the of/ in an average car is changed to 
Macmillan, you get 1.3 more miles to the gallon 
of gasoline. 


You can’t laugh off proof like that— proof 
that makes dollars-and-sense! Especially when, 
on top of all this, Macmillan Oil actually removes 
carbon from your motor—cleans your motor as 
you drive. 


Ask for this fine motor oil at any of the more 
than 35,000 independent dealers in America 
where you see the sign of the big red “M”’ It 
means Money in your pocket, Mileage in your car. 


fbn ebion 
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MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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ly men it high positions 


make down-lo-catth decsions : 


This corporation president likes Pullman safety! “The 
state of the weather has nothing to do with the state of my 
mind when I go Pullman. I travel with complete peace of 
mind—undisturbed by any worries about changes in the 
weather, That's because I know I'm safer in a Pullman 
crossing the country than I am in my own home!” 





This public relations executive likes Pullman comfort! “I 
can’t go all out for my company when /’m all in. That’s why 
I make it a point to go Pullman and get my rest. As I sleep 
the night through, tension disappears and cares vanish. In 
the morning I shave and dress leisurely—prepare myself 


for the job ahead.” 


This general manager likes railroad dependability! “I have 
the final say about my travel plans not the weatherman— 
when I go Pullman. I can depend on railroad schedules to 
get me where I want to go—regardless of the weather! And 
[arrive right in the heart of town, convenient to everything.” 


Its good business to 


bo Pullman 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE AND — ABOVE ALL — SAFE! 





© ies0, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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GOLF'S GREATEST NEWS! 
The Great New 


SPALDING 





Assures absolute uniformity... 
maximum distance with sweet feel 


Think of it — the one-and-only 
Spalding Dor’... golf's greatest ball 
. .. now greater than ever. The fa- 
mous Dor with new, par-shattering 
power inside its “racing shell”! 


It took “Tru-Tension” Winding— 


a notable engineering feat to do it. 


* Powered by this “Tru-Tension” 
method (Spalding’s own), the great 
new Dor gives you consistent, maxi- 
mum distance combined with sweet 
feel—and famous Dor “click”. Plus 


6 


the assurance of absolute uniform- 
ity: Hit one, hit a hundred...every 
Dor will perform and feel exactly 
like every other Dor! 


Tee up with greater confidence. 
Tee off to consistently lower scores. 


Other Great Spalding Golf Balls: For 
power — the new Am-Furre, with “Tru- 
Tension” Winding. For durability with 
distance—Kro-Fiire and Tor-Furre*. 

A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc. 
© At Pro Shops only. 
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Voice of America 
Sir: 

We Americans present ourselves and our 
way of life to other peoples . . . through the 
press, the movies, the radio, ECA, world 
trade, and as tourists ... The more conscious 
we are of this, the more careful we are likely 
to be to see that these contacts are friend- 
ly, honest and helpful. You have earned 
the thanks of many by giving a sampling of 
what one important contact, the Voice of 
America [True, May 1], is telling the world, 
and of the world’s reaction. It is a reassur- 
ing report. 





Dwicut C. Lone 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Sir: 

In your X-ray study of the Voice of Amer- 
ica, your physician-reporters have diagnosed 
the Voice's ailment perfectly: “What the 
Voice needs above all is not more money or 
more memoranda from Washington, but sim- 
ply better writing, sharper thinking, and plen- 
ty of blue pencils to cut the dull stretches .. .” 

Would you buy the product of a sponsor 
whose program is nothing but a continuous 
commercial ? 

NAapIR KAMRAN 
New York City 


Car of Distinction 
Sir: 

Re your comment, “The trade-in value of 
British autos was low” [Time, April 24]: 
Why trade them in? A Rolls-Royce or a 
Daimler will last a lifetime, and very little 
has been added to any car in the world that 
these two did not have 20 years ago except 








Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TI 
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The man with tomorrow in his pocket 


He may, at first, seem like just an- 
other caller who has dropped in to 
see you at your business or your 
home. But youll soon discover that 
there’s quite a difference. The differ- 
ence is that the Prudential man has 
tomorrow in his pocket, so to speak, 
A better tomorrow for you. 
A tomorrow that holds: a guar- 
anteed income for your family 
that will begin immediately if 
yours is cut out from under them 
by untimely death, or a guaran- 
teed retirement income for you 


that will begin anytime you say. 


And here’s another difference you'll 
find in your Prudential caller: He 
believes that you know more than 
anybody else about what you want 
for yourself and your family in the 
years ahead. So he does two things: 
First, with the Prudential’s famous 
Dollar Guide he makes it easier for 
you to map out the kind of future 
you want. And second, he makes it 
possible for you to guarantee it with 
the help of the Prudential. The Pru- 
dential representative is an expert 
in helping people to that enduring 


family happiness which is built on 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 
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the Gibraltar of financial security. 
* 

Enjoy the Jack Berch Show—Every 

morning, Mondays through Fridays, 


NBC. 





THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
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Our garbage problem 


ig solved 


ELECTRICALLY / 


AMAZING NEW GENERAL ELECTRIC DISPOSALL® CAN BE 
QUICKLY, EASILY INSTALLED IN MOST ANY PLUMBING SYSTEM! 





1. So Easy! After scraping food waste 
into drain opening, you lock protecting 
cover with a twist to the left. Messy food 
wastes are out of sight, out of mind! 





3. This G-E “Wonder” appliance elim- 





inates messy, pesty garbage— the modern, 
sanitary, General Electrie way. Works 
equally well with sewer or septic tank! 


2. Now turn on cold water! This starts 
action in Disposall hidden below. Food 
wastes are shredded into tiny bits—then 
flushed away to sewer or septic tank. 


THE DISPOSALL 
IS G-E DEPENDABLE! 


15 years of G-E pioneering has made the 
Disposall as DEPENDABLE as only a 
G-E appliance can be. For the average 
family, the cost for an entire month of 
operation is just a few pennies. 

So why put up with the nuisance of 
garbage any longer? This G-E “W onder™ 
is a modern “MUST”! Simply look up 
your retailer in the phone book under 
“Garbage Disposal Equipment.” 


Do it today! He'll be happy to give you 





a demonstration of the wonderful new 
G-E Disposall! General Electric Ca., 


Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


@® DISPOSALL 


DISPOSALL MEANS GOOD-BY TO GARBAGE —AUTOMATICALLY ! 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 











chrome, Is it that Americans have to keep Up 
with the—Joneses, or do average American 
cars wear out after a year or two? 

An old car, like an old house, gathers 
nality—my friends dubbed my 1924 
“Lord Calvert.” 

Joun R. Bowes 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


No Knots 
Sir: 

Re the new $5,000,000 Great Lakes ore 
boat [Time, May 1] 

No boat is rated by m.p.h.—not even the 
multi-million-dollar, better than “two foot- 
ball fields” in length, Wilfred Sykes 

Ratpu L. AVERY 











Lancia 


Oakland, Calif, 
@ Let Reader Avery try fresh water; 
speeds of Great Lakes vessels are al- 
ways computed in m.p.h., never in 
knots.—Eb. 


Cover Boy 


Sir: 

A million musical bravos (with crescendo) 
on your wonderful Gian-Carlo Menotti cover 
story [Tre, May 1] . . . Now I have a bet- 
ter picture of the man who has given me 
many hours of enjoyment, mingled with 
pathos and sentiments .. . 
Arex D’AMATO 
New York City 


Sir: 
Time has created a furor in our office . . . 
Mr. Menotti is a real cover boy .. . 
Bess SILVERSTONE 
for the girls of Sterling Bolt Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Whose Aspidistra? 
Sir: 

Time [May 1] says: “Comedienne Gracie 
(The Biggest Aspidistra in the World) 
Fields . . .” 

And all the time I thought this song should 
be remembered because of Bea Lillie. 

Who is right? 

Merritt R. HoLttoway 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


G Gracie Fields introduced The Biggest 
Aspidistra in London in 1938.—Eb. 


Friday Special 


Sir: 

You carried a crack by Mr. H. L. Mencken 
. . . bemoaning the fact that Luchow’s Res- 
taurant had been sold [said Mencken: “It’s 
the end of civilization”—Time, May 8]. 

As the corresponding secretary of Stamm- 
Tisch Hinterhaus, a luncheon club mecting 
regularly at Luchow’s, I have been author- 
ized to refute Mr. Mencken's dire prediction 
that civilization is coming to an end with the 
aforementioned sale. To the contrary the 
only change noticed recently is that the por- 
tion of Coconut Cream Pie (regularly served 
on Fridays since time immemorial) is a quar- 
ter of an inch larger . 

Ernest H. Voict 
New York City 


Cold War 


Sir: 

Hats off to Dr. William Kerr for his effort 
to.clear up the mystery of the common cold 
{Tiwe, May 1]. If other doctors and bac- 
teriologists would be open-minded and alert 
on the subject, the virus theory would soon 
die its well-deserved death 

The report indicates that Dr. Kerr consid- 
ers changes in weather as the most important 


factor causing colds, but he also includes 
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No other fine car speaks as much for itself—or its owner—as the Lincoln Cosmopolitan. Its air of 


elegance is apparent. Its exclusiveness—unquestionable. Its great re putation for performance—recognized 
the world over. In every way, it is the First Car of the Land. Lincoln Division of Ford Motor Company. 


All Lincoln cars equipped with improved HYDRA-MATIC transmission at extra cost 
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Swift's Home Economist, 
tells you 


HOW TO MAKE THE 
MOST OF A ROAST 





BUY YOUR STANDING RIB ROAST 
a day or two before you plan to use 
it. Have your meat dealer remove 
the short ribs and cut into 3” pieces. 
Store the roast, lightly covered, in 
the refrigerator and serve the short 
ribs for a first night family treat. 


BRAISED SHORT RIBS with vege- 
tables: Season ribs; brown in hot fat. 
Add a little water; cover; cook slowly 
or bake in mod, oven (350°F.) 114 to 
2 hrs. Add salted vegetables—small 
onions, quartered carrots and pota- 
toes—and more liquid, a little at a 
time, as needed. Cover; continue 
cooking until vegetables are tender, 





PERFECT ROAST BEEF takes smart 
buying (a Swift brand name is your 
best guide) and careful cooking. This 
way reduces shrinkage, preserves 
juices and flavor: Place standing rib 
roast fat side up in an open pan. 
Bake in slow oven (325°F.). A6 to 8 
lb. roast takes about 22 min. per lb. 
for rare, 26 min. for med., 33 min. 
for well done. Spiced peach halves 
are an attractive, good-to-eat garnish. 


es 
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dust, gases and emotions among the “usual 
causes.”’ Four years’ observation of colds in 
myself, relatives and friends would place 
emotions much higher on the list of causes— 
probably as high as weather changes 
Harry HAMILTON 
Talladega, Ala. 
Sir: 

Colds are not infectious? Phooey! I have 
been plagued with colds for many years, and 
at least nine out of ten have followed an ex- 
posure to someone’s coughing and sneezing. . . 

AusTIN W. NELSON 
Seattle, Wash. 


Rabid Foxes & Hats 
Sir: 

Regarding your article concerning my re- 
cent efforts to rid Henderson County of rab- 
id foxes [Trme, May 1]: 

1) “They’ve extincted themselves”—an un- 
grammatical statement attributed to me by 
your correspondent—is strictly a figment of 
his imagination . . . I didn’t say it. 

2) Contrary to the implication of the arti- 
cle, my and Judge Spencer’s motives in 
bringing about the hunt were genuinely al- 
truistic, with nary an eye on either the rural 
vote or sales potential. 

3) My “gadget” really works, as can be 
substantiated by incontrovertible evidence. 

4) To the Time correspondent who went 
along on the hunt: What the hell did you do 
with my hat? 

Thanks for an excellent publication which, 
I assure you, is read and comprehended in 
these unlearned parts. 

Apa L. LinpsEy 
Brownwood, Texas 
@ Reader Lindsey’s hat (a Royal Stet- 
son) was left in the back seat of the 
Time correspondent’s car, found in 
need of cleaning and blocking—which 


work is now in progress.—Eb. 





Bureaucratic Calm 
Sir: 

Trme’s April 24 article on Governor Lee of 
Utah . . . states in effect that the Bureau of 
the Budget was concerned because “Utah 


wasn’t spending enough money, wasn’t draw- | 


ing her full allowance of Federal grants-in- 
aid,” and that soon “an investigator was 
winging his way toward Salt Lake City to 
find out what was the trouble”. . 

Time must be referring to a visit by a 
staff member of our Denver field office in 
April 1949 . . . An employee of the Denver 
field office went to several states, including 
Utah, to make a brief survey of the effects 
of Federally financed research grants on 











~— Conault..YOUR ALLIED VAN LINES AGENT! 





teaching personnel and programs of higher | 


education . . . Contrary to Time's statement, 
the Bureau of the Budget was not excited 
over the grant-in-aid situation in Utah . . . 
F. J. Lawton 
Director 
Bureau of the Budget 
Washington, D.C . 


Bats 
Sir: 

Repeating Dr, Donald Griffin’s experiment 
[for his sonar navigation experiments, he 
used bats which had been made to hibernate 
in a humidified refrigerator—Time, May 1], 
I removed a bat from my belfry, chucked 
him in my refrigerator, rigged my oscillo- 
graph, and turned him loose. 

Carrying the experiment one step further, 
I asked the bat how he managed to make a 
120,000 cycle, 60 dyne noise. “Cripes!” said 
the bat, “with my teeth—it’s cold in that 
refrigerator.” 

Jesse Berry 
Seattle, Wash. 
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@ When you assign your moving job to 
a mover, it’s important that you get the 
full picture of his interstate moving au- 
thority. Can he take your household 
goods to any point in the United States? 
Or must he unload and turn the job over 
to another mover? Is he responsible all 
the way for both the transportation and 
protection of your goods? 

With complete nation-wide authority 
Allied Van Lines is equipped to give you 
the full picture. Your Allied Van Lines 
Agent handles the complete move to the 
point of destination . . . avoiding delays 
and assuring safe handling. As the world’s 
most experienced long distanee movers, 


Americans on the Move 
call Agents of 


ALLIED 


VAN LINES 2¢ 


NO. 1 ON U. S. HIGHWAYS - 


WO. 1 IM SERVICE - 


facilities include storage at either end of 
the move. Your Allied Van Lines Agent 
can offer you protection up to the full 
value of your goods... written right into 
Allied’s own Bill of Lading. 

Yes, when you choose the Allied Van 
Lines Agent you get the full picture... 
full authority anywhere in America... 
one-carrier responsibility ... safe storage 
on either end of the move . . . protection 
of your household goods on Allied’s own 
Bill of Lading. 


"CROSS TOWN—OR 'CROSS COUNTRY 


Look for the name of your Allied Van 
Lines Agent in your local classified tele- 
phone directory. 





WO. 1 IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
1 





Come to Chicago this 














Chicago Fair of 1950 


June 24 through Labor Day ‘ 
Lake Front Exposition Grounds _ 


9. 





The Spiramid, symbol of 
the Chicago Fair of 1950, 
suggesting the upward 
spiral of progress to new 
and ever loftier heights in 
the standards of Ameri- 
can living. 





This Fair will dramatize many phases of achievement in agriculture, commerce, industry 
and science in the United States. Planned as an exposition of the “‘American Way” of 
life, its features will be highlighted by a spectacular pageant, ‘‘ Frontiers of Freedom”, 
dramatizing America’s pioneer heritage. 


Starting with the Columbian Exposition in 1893 and 
continuing through the Century of Progress in 1933 
and °34 and the Railroad Fairs of 1948 and °49, Chi- 
cago has a record of consistent successes in staging 
these great exhibitions ... commemorating historic 
occasions and dramatic achievements of industry. 
The fair planned for 1950, while unlike any previously 
presented here, will uphold this city’s tradition for 
outstanding events of this sort. 

Diversified skills and technological advances are 


potent factors in the industrial and agricultural growth 
of the Chicago-Northern Illinois area. This area, 
strategically located, rich in easily accessible natural 
resources, is a fertile proving ground of successful 
industry. 

We will gladly prepare for you a confidential survey 
of the benefits of locating in the Chicago-Northern 
Illinois area, as they apply specifically to the prob- 
lems and basic requirements of your business. There 
is no obligation, of course. 


Industries In the Chicago area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States « World Air- 
port « Inland Waterways « Geographical Center of U. S. Population + Great Financial Center « The “Great Central Market” 
Food Producing and Processing Center « Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing « Good Labor Relations Record + More than 
2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power « Tremendous Coal Reserves « Good Government + Good Living « Good Services for Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY © PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY @¢ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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How You Can Cut Down on Doctor Bills... 


Many grown-ups ... who make every effort 
to provide for their children’s good health 
. . » squander their own health. The most 
important ... and the cheapest . . . investment 
you can make is a regular physical check-up. 
Give your doctor the chance to discover 
early danger signals which might otherwise 
result in costly hospitalization and care. 
Learn to recognize common symptoms of 
illness yourself... when they appear, see or 
call a physician immediately. 





REGULAR MEDICAL CHECK-UPS can save you 
money . . . perhaps extend your life. The 
beginnings of many diseases are apparent 
only to a doctor. As you approach middle 
age, your doctor can often minimize or con- 
trol the degenerative diseases which strike 





YOU'RE THE DOCTOR when it comes to 
keeping your income healthy if sickness 
or accident takes you off the job. IN- 
COME INSURANCE PROTECTION, 
MEDICAL AND HOSPITALIZATION 
PLANS will help you solve this vital prob- 
lem in family happiness. MUTUAL OF 
OMAHA has paid more than $300,000 ,000 
in benefits. Annual premium income ex- 
ceeds $85,000,000. Licensed in all 48 
states, District of Columbia, Canada, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. 
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at the kidney, heart, pancreas or circulatory 
system. He can often discover cancer or 
tuberculosis in early stages and suggest effec- 
tive treatment, Make a point of having a 
medical examination at least once a year, 





CHILDREN RARELY RECOGNIZE SYMPTOMS of 
illness, so their health must be carefully 
watched. Most doctors recommend monthly 
or bi-monthly examinations during the 
baby’s first year, with at least two visits a 
year until the child is six years old. If your 
child shows signs of illness, don’t wait for 
a regular check-up. Chills, fever, sore throat, 
watery cyes, dry coughs, earache, nausea 
are all danger signals. You'll save on doctor 
bills... keep your child sturdier . . . if trouble 
is detected early. 






The Largest Exclusive Health and 


Accident Company in the World 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Dr. C. C. Criss, Chairman of the Boord VY. J. Skutt, President 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 





Ag 
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GOOD TEETH are largely the result of good 
care. Prevent serious tooth decay by periodic 
dental examinations. Small defects caught 
early prevent costly fillings, extractions and 
replacements later on. For both children 
and adults, mouth cleanliness and a balanced 
diet play big parts in helping to keep teeth 
strong and whole. Milk, fresh eggs, meats, 
fruits, vegetables, cereals, butter or fortified 
margarine, and fish liver oils promote good 
teeth and general good health. 





S > gs 
PROPER NUTRITION can mean the difference 
between illness and health, A well-balanced 
diet will usually provide adequate vitamins, 
minerals and other essential elements. Vita- 
mins, especially, help promote good eyesight 
and good teeth, normal appetite, steady 
nerves. They help prevent deficiency diseases 
. . . build resistance to help you throw off 
disease germs. Your doctor can check your 
diet and vitamin deficiencies and tell you how 
to correct them, 





FRESH AIR, good ventilation, appropriate 
exercise, proper clothing and cleanliness are 
other helps to better health. Suitable exer- 
cise, for example, improves the appetite, 
stimulates digestion and maintains body 
tone. Follow your doctor's advice on the type 
of exercise appropriate to your age and 
general physical condition. 





ULCERS are thought by many to be a by-prod- 
uct of the tense and strenuous age in which 
we live. Early recognition is important to 
successful treatment and avoidance of ex- 
pensive surgery. Persistent stomach discom- 
fort of any type should never be ignored. 
See your doctor about it. 


$10,000 AND A GOLD MEDAL comprise the 
Dr. C. C. Criss Award, named for Mutual 
of Omaha's founder. This annual award 
will go to the individual who, in the opinion 
of distinguished judges, has made the 
greatest contribution to public health 
and/or safety during each year. Residents 
of the United States, Canada, Alaska and 
Hawaii are eligible. Nominations may be 
sent to the Criss Award Committee, care 
of Mutual of Omaha, 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs 


JAWBONE MENDED WITH METAL. When 
this dog suffered a bilateral com- 
pound fracture of the jawbone in a 
dog fight, stainless steel pins were 
used to hold the pieces of jawbone 
together until they knitted prop- 
erly. Today, U-S’S Stainless Steel 
..-non-rusting, hygienically clean... 
is widely used in hospital and surgi- 
cal equipment of all kinds. 






“BIG BOYS” FOR THE OWENS RIVER. Huge sections of enameled steel pipe, 104 feet in 
diameter, are being made by United States Steel for the penstock of the Owens 
River Gorge Power Project, whose 3 hydro-electric plants will supply Los Angeles 
with 600,000,000 additional kilowatt hours of power per year. U. S. Steel makes 
pipe and tubes of all sizes ... from those for hypodermic needles to these “big boys.” 





BIG BITE. This 40 cubic yard dipper, made of U’S’S Carilloy Steel, STAINLESS STEEL BOAT. Here’s the latest thing in pleasure craft: 
scoops up enough earth at one bite to fill a room 10x 12 x 9 feet. a smart, easily-handled boat with a hull of U-S-S Stainless 
And the shovel is so big that it could deposit its dipper load atop Steel. No need to worry about rust with a boat like this. 
a 7-story building a block away! Even bigger dippers...of tough, The steel hull is exceptionally strong, pleasantly light in 
strong, light, easily-welded alloy steel ... are now being made. weight. And it will never lose its bright good looks. 





UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY » AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY * TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY ® UNION SUPPLY COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
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DRILL 10,024 FEET IN 38 DAYS. In West Texas recently, an ‘‘Oilwell” No. 96 Rig 
on the Warren Wright-W. C. Chancellor No. 1 Well drilled 10,024 feet through 
shale, limestone, rock and chert in the amazing time of 38 days and 3 hours. 
Making steel drilling equipment, wire lines, pipe and cement for use in the 
oil fields is one of the most important ways in which United States Steel is 
helping to build a better America. 


Listen to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network, Consult your newspaper for time and station. 
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_ 
DIVISION * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION © GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY » UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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IT WAS MORE THAN JUST CHANCE 
THAT THERE WAS A 


“ )ockor in 
House 


HE voices on the sound-track faded down 
Pana died. While the people on the screen 
moved their lips in silence, a man’s deep 
voice cut in and asked, “Is there a doctor in 
the theatre? If there is, will he please come 
to the manager’s office right away?” 





A tall young man arose in the semi-darkness 
of the theatre and began edging his way 
toward the aisle. 


Bart Fisher watched him go up the aisle 
with long, swift strides. His wife leaned to- 
ward him and whispered, “Wasn't that young 
Alfred Barnes?” 





Bart nodded. “Probably his first movie in 
months.” The voices came back to the screen, 
and the audience rustled for a moment and 
then settled back to listen. 





It was a good movie, but now Bart's mind 
was wandering far from the screen, He was 
thinking of Alfred Barnes, and wondering— 
as no doubt others in the audience were— 
what emergency had called him to the back 
of the theatre. A he attack ... a fainting 
spell... an accident ... these things happen. 
It was fortunate that young Barnes was there 











And yet it was something more than “for. 
tune” that had let the boy realize his ambi- 
tions to be a physician in the first place. Bart 
smiled to himself as he recalled how seriously 
the lad had spoken of his “career in medicine 
the first time he stopped at the Barnes home 
to talk about insurance. The boy was only 





about fourteen then, and his father was 
partly amused at his seriousness—and partly 
proud, too. And he had the foresight to back 
up the boy’s plans with a New York Life 
policy, just In case... 


In the half-darkness of the theatre, Bart 
nodded thoughtfully. Yes, he decided, it was 
a wonderful example of life insurance at work 

.ofa father helping his son attain his am- 
bitions . . . of one generation helping the next 
go a little higher, do a little better in life. ... 


The picture was over, and the theatre lights 
grew bright. As Bart reached over to help his 
wife put on her coat she said, ““How did you 
like the story "a 


He shook his head and smiled. “TI really 
wasn’t paying too much attention. I've been 
enjoying another or Then he chuckled and 
said, “Even had a small part in it myself!” 








NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





be Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious. 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





O20. Tinre-Roodern 


From one of the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries a clandestine Time reader wrote 
us recently as follows: 


“During World War II, I was a 
member of a resistance group that op- 
posed our participation in Hitler’s war 
of aggression. For our anti-war propa- 
ganda we used, among other things, 
postcard reproductions of cartoons 
showing various pieces 
of war machinery in 
the shape of grotesque 
monsters. There was 
an immensely smug 
bomber chased by a 
ferocious little fighter, 
a dinosaur-like gun, a 
radio imp, and others. 


“...I never learned 
whence these cartoons 
originated, except that 
they were from ‘some American mag- 
azine.’ Even to the present day I 
couldn’t find out about them because 
those who did know were liquidated. 
However, I chanced to see the January 
23 issue of Time, Atlantic edition, 
and immediately recognized the cover 
(Mark III, the mechanical brain) as 
the work of the same artist. 


“Now I should like to know whether 
these cartoons [are available]. I'm 
sort of sentimentally attached to them, 
having risked my life on their account 
several times, and I should like to 
have copies made and framed for my 
living room .. .” 


Time cover artist Boris Artzybasheff, 
who did the animated paintings in 
question for Lire (Nov. 3, 1941), has 
sent our Iron Curtain reader the copies 
he asked for. 


On a national network radio show 
last week, irrepressible Betty Hutton, 
asked how she liked being on Time's 
April 24 cover, posed no false re- 
straint. Said she: “I must have 50,000 
copies in my house. 
I hand them out 
with dinner.” She 
denied, however, 
that she had memo- 
rized the story. 


Occasionally, a 
Time subscriber writes us to the effect 
that “I always get mad when even 
my favorite magazines write me about 
my subscription without telling me 
whether I am paid up. I’m likely to 





1) let my subscription expire, think- 
ing it’s paid; or 2) send in a check 
and find out later that I’ve paid for 
another year.” 


Despite the best efforts of our Cir- 
culation Department to prevent them, 
the indignities mentioned above do 
sometimes occur. If you happen to be 
the victim, I can only ask your forgive- 
ness and pass along some information 
that may help you: If you will look at 
the address stencil on one of your re- 
cent copies of Tre, 
you will see two sets 
of three numbers just 
to the right of your 
name. The first two 
numbers of the lower 
line tell the month, 
the last one the year 
in which your sub- 
scription expires. For 
example, “oso” means 
that your Tre sub- 
scription expires in 
May, 1950; “o60o” in June, 1950; 
and “ror” would be an October, 1951 
expiration. 


Artaybashett 


At the end of a recent interview 
with General “Tacho” Somoza, Wil- 
liam Forbis, Trme’s Central America 
correspondent, told the Nicaraguan 
dictator that in a report for Time 
on censorship in Central America he 
had had to put Nicaragua at the bot- 
tom of the list. Somoza, who was him- 
self the subject of Tre’s Nov. 15, 
1948 cover story, insisted that “There's 
no censorship here.” 
Forbis said the ca- 
ble office apparently 
didn’t know that. 


Forbis, who had 
planned to go to Costa 
Rica to file his story, 
dropped by, the cable 
office before leaving. To his astonish- 
ment, he found that all press messages 
could go out freely. After the operator 
had dispatched Forbis’ copy, he asked 
what had happened. The manager told 
him that he had been visited by So- 
moza’s chief aide and censor, and that 
the conversation had gone as follows: 





, “From now on nothing is to be cen- 


sored. That is, unless it seems to be 
critical of General . . . No, nothing 
at all is to be censored.” 


Cordially yours, 


es 








A sturdy tree...let’s keep it healthy 





The Bell System is one of the great 
businesses of this country and a part 
of the prosperity of the whole country. 

It provides the best telephone 
service in the world, and the price is 
low. It buys widely in many markets. 
It employs over 550,000 men and 
women and its annual payroll is above 
$2.0 00,000,000 
as much as in 1940. 


more than three times 


Helps Business Generally — These 
things are all good for business, and 
for the people business employs. The 


wages spent by telephone employces 


mean jobs and wages for people in 
many other lines. So do the large pur- 
chases of Bell Telephone Companies 
themselves. 

Western Electric, the manufactur 
ing, purchasing and supply unit of the 
Bell System, alone bought from 23,000 
different concerns in 2500 cities and 
towns last year. 


From Little Acorns—The Bell Sys- 
tem is a sturdy oak that has grown 
from the little acorns which are the 
savings of many hundreds of thousands 
of men and women in all walks of life 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


and in every part of the country. It is- 
the money these people invest in the 
telephone system that provides the 
capital for new facilities to improve 
and expand the service. 


The Roots of the Matter are rates 
and earnings that are adequate to mect 
today’s increased costs and attract new 
capital. 

For only if rates and earnings are 
adequate can we give you telephone 
service that gets better year after year, 
and that grows and expands to meet 
your constantly increasing use. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Another Slice 


The first steps had been taken quietly, 
not to say timidly, but last week it was 
plain that U.S. foreign policy had taken 
on a new responsibility. The Administra- 
tion had at last decided to go to the 
defense of another big slice of the world 
against the assaults of Communism. 

That area was Southeast Asia; the pre- 
scription for it would be like the military 
and economic aid program which had 
saved Greece and Turkey. The State De- 
partment, though it still refused to take 
any interest in saving strategically vital 
Formosa (see Fore1iGN News), had finally 
reached a key decision as to other threat- 
ened lands: if the Communists were to be 
kept from Burma, Siam, Malaya and even 
Indonesia, they must be stopped now in 
Indo-China. 

In Paris, Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son came to quick agreement with France's 
Foreign Minister Robert Schuman on 
deeding additional grants of power to the 
young French-blessed Emperor Bao Dai. 
Then Acheson flashed Washington to 
speed a $15 million program for military 
aid to the 180,000 French and native 
troops already locked in battle with the 
Indo-Chinese Communists. (The money 
had long been available in the $75 million 
that Congress had pressed on the Admin- 
istration seven months ago for contain- 
ment of Communism in Asia.) Within a 
few weeks the first shipment of tactical 
aircraft should be on its way for close sup- 
port of anti-Communist troops. 

But military aid was, at the moment, 
the lesser part of the battle, reported 
ruddy California Publisher Robert Allen 
Griffin of the Monterey Peninsula Herald 
last week, after a two months’ survey of 
Southeast Asia for the State Department. 
Griffin and his six-man team thought 
the wobbly non-Communist governments 
could be well buttressed within 15 months. 
The cost: $60 million in economic help— 
to be administered by a small crew of U.S. 
engineers and technicians. Indo-China 
should get $23 million for agricultural and 
public-health improvements, he said. 
About $11 million apiece should go to In- 
donesia, Burma and Siam, and $5,000,000 
to Malaya. There were no legislative prob- 
lems about the money: it could come out 
of the $100 million ECA appropriation 
for the “general area of China’ which 
Congress was expected to send to the 
President this week. 

Dollarwise, these sums were small when 


Jack Birns—Lite 
Emperor Bao Dar 
With agreement, challenge. 





compared to the billions already invested 
in Europe and Asia. But in terms of re- 
sponsibility and challenge—finally seen 
and finally accepted—they represented a 
crucial commitment by the U.S. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The Hired Man 
(See Cover) 


In depots and on porches, at crossings 
and atop boxcars, people gathered in little 
clots to watch the train roll through. 
When it stopped in the tank towns of 
Nebraska and Iowa, in the farming centers 
of Idaho and Washington, in the mining 
towns in Montana, the crowds swarmed 
around the rear platform yelling “Hi, 
Harry.” Harry Truman, President of the 
U.S. and crack politician, was on tour. 

“T am talking to you as your hired 
man,” Harry Truman told them. “I have 
come out here to tell you just exactly 
what I am trying to do, and I am telling 
it to you firsthand so it can’t be garbled. 
There is no way for me to get the truth 
to you but to come out and tell it to you.” 

Back in Washington, he had left a party 
uneasy about the effect of Senator Joe 
McCarthy’s assault on the State Depart- 
ment and slow to come to his Administra- 
tion’s defense, a Democratic Congress that 
had flatly refused to enact most of his 


Fair Deal program. His legislative leaders 
were rebellious, disgruntled by his failure 
to consult them, annoyed by his disregard 
for their views. Congress spent the week 
ignoring, disregarding or repudiating sev- 
eral of his proposals (see below). 

Glowing Vision. But Harry Truman, 
on tour, radiated confidence and well- 
being. In no position to berate a Congress 
controlled by his own party, he lumped 
all opponents of his policy with all the 
opponents of 17 years of Democratic rule 
and happily thumped away at them as 
“reactionaries,” “timid men,” “calamity 
howlers” and “greed boys.” He wanted, 
he made it clear, what “the common man” 
wanted. If he didn’t get it, that was not 
Harry Truman’s fault—he was always 
trying. He was the buoyant salesman of 
good intentions. 

And what he intended was a glowing 
vision of “prosperity, cooperation, expan- 
sion.” Harry Truman wanted the best for 
everybody—workers, businessmen and 
farmers. Keeping them all prosperous 
meant more Government services, more 
welfare programs, more dams, more ifri- 
gation canals, an expanding economy. 

In his flat, homey, Western Missouri! 
twang, Harry Truman made it all sound as 
easy as gathering eggs, and about as fa- 
miliar. Those who raised objections were 
just old fogies. 

Old as the Hills. At one Wyoming 
whistle stop, he reminded a little crowd 
that Wyoming was the first state to give 
the women the right to vote. Said Tru- 
man: “Can you imagine what some of the 
stuffy reactionary Easterners had to say? 
Listen—listen to this—you will like this, 
you will want to remember it. The editor 
of a prominent magazine* published in 
New York said: ‘This unblushing female 
socialism defies alike the Apostles and the 
Prophets.’ The editor said: ‘Nothing could 
be more anti-biblical than letting women 
vote.’ So you see that the cry of socialism 
is as old as the hills. They used it against 
woman suffrage, against the federal reserve, 
against social security ... [But] I am 
going to keep right on working for better 
houses, better schools . . . and I don’t 
intend to be scared away by anybody who 
calls that program socialism.” 

Fighting a Slump. As his train clanked 
westward, the single word “potus”’— 
railroad code for President of the U.S.— 
flashed from dispatcher to dispatcher 


% Harper's magazine, in November 1853. Tru- 
man conveniently telescoped his dates: Wyoming 
did not approve woman suffrage until 1869. 
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clearing the tracks. A pilot train rolled 
ten minutes ahead of him as a safety pre- 
caution and special guards were posted at 
crossings. 

Truman was trying to do what Wood- 
row Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt had 
failed to do—to plead for his policies over 
the head of Congress to the people, fight- 
ing the traditional off-year slump for the 
party in power. Harry Truman, too, had 
lost ground. The burst of post-election 
affection and admiration had subsided, and 
his popularity, according to polls, had 
sagged badly. 

But Harry Truman was supremely con- 
fident of the political effectiveness of the 
character he had so successfully created 
in his 1948 whistle-stop campaign. So, 
apparently, were the Democratic poli- 
ticians, who hustled aboard at every stop 
to shake the presidential hand. It was a 
sharp contrast to 1946, when a harassed 
Harry Truman was under orders of Demo- 
cratic leaders to stay out of sight. Some 
still remembered a 1946 stop at Jefferson 
City, Mo., the capital of his home state, 
when Truman grinned at a_ crowd, 
clamped his hand over his mouth, and 
wagged his head dolefully. 

Caps & Spurs. Nobody—not even Tru- 
man—bothered to take seriously the 
“non-political” side of last week’s trip, if 
there was one. The President, who had 
begun by defending the trip as “a report 
to the nation” which was “my privilege 
and my duty,” soon was saying slyly: 
“This is a non-political trip but I may 
come back later and be a little more inter- 
ested in politics’—sticking his tongue 
under his lower lip and grinning as the 
crowd laughed. 

There was no disputing it; Harry Tru- 
man did well. Like mythical Antaeus, he 
seemed to draw strength from fresh con- 
tact with the earth. He had an. enormous 
talent for identifying himself with people 
at each stop. At Galesburg, Ill, he re- 
marked that a great-aunt of Mrs. Tru- 
man’s came from there, and recalled his 
first “sashay” into politics, when as a lit- 
tle boy he wore a white campaign cap to 
school. “Well, some big Republican boys 
took my cap away from me and tore it 
up,” said Truman, “and the Republican 
boys have been trying to do that to me 
ever since.” Such familiar little yarns 
sounded wonderfully casual, but they 
were not as casual as they seemed: the 
President had been fitted out with a thick 
loose-leaf notebook full of homey facts 
about every place he was to visit; he read 
it over before he reached each town, usu- 
ally worked in some happy local reference. 

Grand Island, Neb. was typical. The file 
had supplied the information that he had 
been presented with a pair of spurs there 
in 1948. Truman remarked: “I told you I 
was going to make good use of them, and 
I did. I used them on the Soth Congress.” 

At the end, Truman turned around with 
the air of a man with a surprise, peered 
back into his special car. Then he came 
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Talburt—Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
“ENJOYING THE SCENERY, Harry?” 
No town too small, 


back to the microphone, looking pleased 
as all get-out. “Here's Mrs. Truman,” he 
said. The crowd cheered. Then he peered 
back in again. “Margaret’s coming too,” 
he announced happily. More cheers. 

Demanded one impressed newsman: 
“Could Taft have done that? Stassen? 
Dewey? No. Eisenhower? Maybe. A New 
York crowd would laugh—but these peo- 
ple thought it was wonderful.” 

Along the Snake. As the presidential 
train rolled across the black-loam Iowa 
fields laced with corn stubble and patched 
with rain-fed lakes, it became clear that 
Harry Truman was concentrating much of 
his fire on the Republicans’ 1950 slogan: 
“Liberty against socialism.” Time after 
time he cited instances in the past when 
“calamity howlers” had hung a “socialist” 
label on programs that were now farmer 
gospel—rural electrification, soil conser- 
vation, public power, flood control. 

Through the wide, empty Nebraska 


Tom Little—The Noshville Tennessean 
“TuHat’s DANGEROUS, JUMBO” 
No problem too big. 


prairies, up into the gulch-seamed Wyo- 
ming plateaus where the snow still lay in 
the ditches, on up the old Oregon Trail 
along the Snake River canyon, Harry Tru- 
man unfurled his pattern for an expanding 
economy in a free world. Sure, he wanted 
to balance the budget and cut taxes, he 
said, “just as soon as we safely can. But 
I will not join in slashing Government 
expenses at the cost of our national secu- 
rity or national progress.” His programs 
were not really expenditures; they were 
investments in the future. Cried Truman: 
“Don’t let anyone tell you that the Gov- 
ernment should retire to the sidelines 
while the national economy goes back to 
the days of boom & bust. The power of 
Government exists for the people to use. 
It would be folly for the people to be 
afraid to use their collective strength 
through the Government.” 

In the best of all Democratic worlds he 
had something for everybody. For the 
businessman, he had his new program of 
Government loan insurance and other aids 
to small business. For the farmer and the 
consumer there was the Brannan Plan. In 
Nebraska, where he had once faced 8,000 
empty seats in an Omaha auditorium, 
30,000 people stood through a pouring 
rain in a public square at Lincoln. Though 
his own congressional leaders had refused 
any part of it and most organized agricul- 
ture opposed it, Politician Truman still 
seemed convinced that the Brannan for- 
mula would catch on. 

Following Man. Everywhere there 
were the high-school bands, swarms of 
schoolchildren. In little towns where a 
President had never been seen, crowds 
were often bigger than the population. A 
large man with a speckled mustache ap- 
peared among them, listening intently. 
Reporters quickly spotted him. He was Vic 
Johnston, a hireling of the G.O.P. Nation- 
al Committee, sent to keep tabs on Tru- 
man. Johnston had chartered a private 
plane, was waiting on the platform at 
every major stop, issuing depreciatory 
statements. Truman was amused, genially 
invited him aboard. Johnston sheepishly 
declined. 

Truman glowed with optimism. There 
was not going to be a war, the deficit 
would take care of itself, there were no 
problems that he could not solve. He 
made his opponents sound like common 
scolds. Only on the subject of the cold 
war was he soberly restrained. It “will be 
with us for a long, long time. There is no 
quick way, no easy way, to end it.” 

At Laramie, in the University of Wy- 
oming’s auditorium (“You know, I never 
had the opportunity to go to college,” 
Truman told the students), the President 
referred for the first time to the Mc- 
Carthy vendetta aimed at his Secretary 
of State. Acheson, he noted, was now in 
Europe. “In this work that means so 
much to the peace of the world,” said 
Truman with indignant emphasis, “I 
know that he has the confidence and sup- 
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port of the vast majority of the Ameri- 
can people.” His audience applauded. 

"Men of Little Faith." In Idaho, Tru- 
man declared that if Congress had adopted 
the Brannan Plan, it would have “prevent- 
ed all this talk about potatoes.” Booming, 
bustling Pendleton, Ore. was picked for 
his prediction of an average $4,000-a-year 
income for every family by 1960. 

By the time the tour reached Coulee 
City, Harry Truman was in high good 
spirits. He motored across 27 miles of 
sagebrush, most of which will be under 
water in 15 months, to the Columbia 
River’s Upper Grand Coulee, where the 
dam, locked between bare hills, rises be- 
side the desert. The formal purpose of 
his trip had been the dedication of the 
dam, Franklin Roosevelt Lake, and the 
whole Columbia Basin project. Above the 
roar of the huge torrent in the distant 
spillway, Harry Truman cried: “Thou- 
sands of family-sized farms will replace 
the sagebrush. Men of little faith .. . 
can’t tell the difference between a waste 
of funds and a sensible investment . . .” 

Bison & Birthdays. By this time re- 
porters were exhausted, but 66-year-old 
Harry Truman was going strong. “This is 
a vacation for me,” he said. Harry Tru- 
man liked people, and obviously, people 
liked him in a way that included no awe 
and not necessarily admiration. “Come 
back again, Mr. President,” one woman 
called. “Thanks, I will,” said Harry Tru- 
man. A railroad conductor beamed de- 
lightedly: “I went right up and shook 
hands with him.” A reporter who had also 
traveled with Franklin Roosevelt noted 
the difference: Roosevelt had inspired 
worship, but from a distance. Harry Tru- 
man was one of the folks. 

At nearly every stop there were banks 
of flowers for the Truman ladies, gifts for 
Harry. He got an Indian blanket in Pen- 
dleton, a miner’s outfit in Butte, gold cuff 
links, bronze bison, six birthday cakes, 
and a peace pipe from Chief Bill Buffalo 
Hide of Montana’s Blackfeet Indians. 
“You and Uncle Joe smoke that,” said 
Chief Buffalo Hide. “O.K.,” said Truman 
amiably but without conviction. 

As the train, eastbound again, topped 
the Continental divide and swung down 
into the Missouri valley, the radio tele- 
type clacked with queries to Washington 
on the Dakota floods for use in Dakota 
speeches. Truman spent a quiet Mother’s 
Day in Wisconsin. In Joe McCarthy’s 
home state, where the great vendetta 
might be a touchy subject, he talked only 
of world peace. But in Chicago, the great- 
est Democratic show in years was warm- 
ing up. 

Machine-Tooled Welcome. Truman 
might be plain Harry Truman at the 
whistle stops, but he was also a veteran 
machine politician who could appraise 
well-organized enthusiasm with a practiced 
eye. Chicago’s Democratic machine—an 
old-fashioned, well-oiled affair in whose 
disciplined ranks a precinct captain is a 
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failure unless he can predict his total 
within a couple of votes—was supposed to 
organize it down to the last cheer. 

The object was to “create a Democratic 
atmosphere” and to give aid to Majority 
Leader Scott Lucas, who badly needed it 
in his campaign against Republican Everett 
Dirksen (Lucas, no red-hét campaigner, 
agreed to run again only on Truman’s 
promise of active help). By the sort of 
happy chance that is possible in a machine- 
run city, the Democrats’ show coincided 
with a civic “Jefferson Jubilee” celebrating 
the rsoth anniversary of Jefferson’s elec- 
tion. A nonpartisan “host committee” was 
organized to raise $250,000, and Demo- 





Headed by 6,750 national guardsmen and 
followed by 30 drum & bugle corps, herds 
of mechanized floats, Harry Truman rolled 
down Madison Street to Chicago Stadium. 
Each Cook County committeeman was 
instructed to provide 30 men holding 
giant-size flares. Some 25,000 balloons 
soared into the night (“You have to have 
something for the kids,” explained a com- 
mitteeman). 

Outside the stadium, bleachers were set 
for the overflow crowd, As the lights beat 
down on the stage, Harry Truman spoke 
the ritualized words of political benediction 
over Scott Lucas (“fine work ... excellent 
manner in which he has measured up to 
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THE PRESIDENT AT WILBUR, WASH. 
“Listen—listen to this—you will like this.” 


cratic wards briskly funneled contribu- 
tions to it. Explained “Botchy” Connors, 
a cigar-smoking ward boss: “If there are 
any businessmen in the ward, we ask them 
to contribute a float or something.” The 
U.S. Treasury helpfully ruled that con- 
tributions for “floats or something” were 
deductible as business expense. 

The Democrats gathered 10 governors, 
56 Congressmen and assorted politicos for 
dinners, panels and conferences, topped 
off by “bringing the Government to the 
people,” a first-time-in-history meeting of 
the U.S. Cabinet in public (though Ache- 
son, Johnson and Snyder were missing )}— 
fully televised from the stage of the Civic 
Opera House.* Then came the big parade. 


% The show flopped; nobody remembered to turn 
out the people. The Cabinet faced a lonely 900 
spectators in the 4,o00-seat auditorium. The 
question period (“an unprecedented working of 
the democratic process’) consisted of careful 
answers to planted questions. Sample: “Is organ- 
ized labor making any contribution to the fight 
on Communism?” Secretary of Labor Tobin: 
“A tremendous contribution,” 


that difficult task. . 
of entire nation”). 

Town-Size. How had Harry Truman 
made out? He had talked to 525,000 
people in 15 states which would elect 
twelve Senators and 147 Congressmen this 
fall. Whether he had helped local Demo- 
crats much was debatable (except “for 
Lucas in Illinois and Mike Mansfield in 
Montana, he had done little plugging of 
candidates). But there was no doubt that 
he had done himself a lot of good. He 
reduces the issues, said the New York 
Times correspondent admiringly, “to town- 
size so any dirt farmer can understand 
them.” There were no Republicans aboard 
to complain “Yes, but how about the 
deficit?” There were no Southern Demo- 
crats to point out how little he had ac- 
complished. There had been only Harry 
Truman, the salesman of good intentions 
and the man with the common touch, wear- 
ing the aura of the presidency, doing what 
he did best—meeting the people. In the 
year 1950, there was still no one around 
who did it better. 


. entitled to gratitude 
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DEMOCRATS 


Southern Discomfort 

All one afternoon in Chicago, 16 Demo- 
cratic party bigwigs sat around a discus- 
sion table assuring each other and a part- 
Negro audience of the unyielding Demo- 
cratic support for the Fair Employment 
Practices bill. “You're either for civil 
rights or you're not,” declaimed Minne- 
sota’s Senator Hubert Humphrey, to 
whom all issues are just that simple. “We 
con’t have to dance around the pinpoint 
on that needle.” 

But when they had finished, Jonathan 
Daniels, national committeeman from 
North Carolina and onetime White House 
assistant, walked to the microphone. “I 
was one of the eleven Southern delegates 
who voted for Harry Truman in 1948, so 
I don’t have to prove my allegiance,” he 
began. “I come as a representative of 
southern Democrats—not Dixiecrats. I 
want to see an advance in the liberties of 
all the people. But I’m opposed to a com- 
pulsory FEPC, not because I want to 
keep people in slavery, but because we 
are making progress in the South. . . We 
cannot have a prohibition law against 
segregation in the South. . .” 

There was a polite murmur of applause, 
and the meeting broke up. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
The Hobgoblin 


In the midst of reassuring everyone 
else last week, President Truman popped 
a hobgoblin on U.S. businessmen. With an 
offhand gesture he appointed 42-year-old 
Leon Keyserling his chief seer on econom- 
ic affairs. 

Ever since Dr. Edwin G. Nourse threw 


Peggy Plummer—Black Stor 
KEYSERLING 
A face behind a corner. 
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up his hands and quit as chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers (“I’m too 
old for such nonsense”), moon-faced Vice 
Chairman Keyserling had been hungering 
for the job. It was the nourishing climax 
to a 17-year Government career. 

The career had followed a somewhat 
familiar path. Born in South Carolina, 
educated at Columbia University, Keyser- 
ling went to Harvard Law School. From 
there he entered the murky Washington 
labyrinth by way of Henry Wallace’s 
AAA, He helped frame the Wagner Act. 
He worked his way onward & upward 
through the Housing agencies. He mas- 
tered the gobbledygook of economic lan- 
guage and the fast footwork needed for 
intramural debate. He learned to jump 
out from behind corners, making Keynes- 
ian faces at businessmen. In 1946, with a 
boost from Harry Truman, he landed on 
the newly constituted CEA. 

Thermometer or Tool? He and Chair- 
man Nourse were constantly at logger- 
heads. Nourse, onetime vice president of 
Brookings Institution, who thought of 
himself as an economist and nothing else, 
stuck pretty close to economic orthodoxy. 
Keyserling, an avid Government planner, 
was further to the left. The council's 
third member, John D. Clark, skittered 
around vaguely somewhere in between. 
The chief difference between Nourse and 
Keyserling was in their interpretations of 
CEA’s job. Nourse thought it was chiefly 
to hold a thermometer under the nation’s 
tongue and dispassionately report the re- 
sults. Keyserling thought of the CEA as a 
tool of the Fair Deal, to be used in pro- 
moting Harry Truman’s political philos- 
ophy and economic schemes. 

Planner Keyserling could find plenty of 
pat reasons for assuring the President 
that there was nothing to worry about in 
the staggering $255 billion national debt. 
He could find fair-sounding reasons for 
supporting Harry Truman’s threat to 
break into the steel industry with Govern- 
ment-run plants, reasons why the Presi- 
dent should demand new curbs over busi- 
ness. Such glib reasoning was too much 
for Dr. Nourse, but judging from last 
week's appointment, it was just right with 
Mr. Truman. Businessmen, whom Keyser- 
ling recently had been trying to win over 
by soft words, kept their fingers crossed 
when they heard that he had succeeded 
Nourse. To them he was still the No. 1 
woodpile character in the Fair Deal. 

Yeoman at Work. To fill the third 
spot on the CEA, Harry Truman named 
48-year-old Dr. Roy Blough (rhymes 
with how), Pittsburgh-born son of a 
Church of the Brethren minister. Presi- 
dent Truman got him from the University 
of Chicago, where he taught economics 
and political science. 

Boyish-faced Dr. Blough is no stranger 
to Washington. He worked for Harry 
Hopkins in the early days of the relief 
program, later served Henry Morgenthau 
as a tax adviser when Morgenthau was 


Secretary of the Treasury. He did quiet, 
yeoman’s work in both departments, has 
a national reputation as a tax expert. 

Keyserling pronounced Blough’s a “fine 
appointment.” Senator Taft snorted: 
“The President now has three left-field- 
ers” on his team. The consensus was that 
Blough, for whatever consolation it might 
be, plays a mite closer to center field. 


THE CONGRESS 


Into the Jaws 

While the President was away, Con- 
gress took stock of itself and the nation, 
then settled down to the task of chewing 
parts of the President’s legislative pro- 
gram into pulp. 

First the House fastened its teeth to 
the $29 billion omnibus appropriation bill. 
The more the House looked at the thing, 
the bigger the bill had grown—an addi- 
tional $385 million for national defense, 
millions for creeks, dams and other sordid 
items of pork-barrel politics. It had be- 
come just too much to digest; besides, 
members had been getting letters from 
constituents demanding an end to reckless 
spending. With more courage than it had 
shown all year, the House put its jaws 
to work, 

One of the bravest of the brave was 
34-year-old, World War II Navy Hero 
(Silver Star, D.S.C.) Pat Sutton, Demo- 
crat. Conceding that “it seems queer and 
funny,” Pat offered an amendment to 
eliminate a $1,800,000 dam planned for his 
own district in Tennessee. His astonished 
colleagues, obviously impressed, passed 
the amendment. 

For an Overgrown Bureaucracy. On a 
bigger front, New York’s tough old trum- 
pet-voiced John Taber (R.) proposed an 
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CONNALLY 
A rumbling in the stomach. 


amendment that sent shivers running up 
& down the spines of Washington’s bu- 
reaucracy. Taber proposed that Congress 
cut 200,000 employees off Government 
payrolls; reduce travel allowances by 20% 
for civilians, by 5% for the military; re- 
duce allotments for Government trans- 
portation by 10%, for communications by 
10%, for printing by 10%, for contrac- 
tual services (e.g., law work, special ex- 
pertizing, etc.) by 10%. Taber estimated 
his amendment would save $600 million. 
Not to be outdone, Iowa’s big Ben Jensen 
(R.) offered an amendment that would 
forbid filling more than 10% of the some 
200,000 job vacancies which occur every 
year in federal agencies. 

It was a day of wild parliamentary 
scuffles, and it lasted for almost nine 
hours. With Democrats bolting the Ad- 
ministration in droves, both amendments 
passed and the whole omnibus bill was 
finally voted out, with $2 billion elimi- 
nated from Harry Truman’s original re- 
quests. The bill, at $28.9 billion, was sent 
on to the Senate. 

For a Little, Nasty Vote. Meanwhile 
the Senate was busy chewing over the 
President’s FEPC bill, which would im- 
pose penalties on employers who discrim- 
inate against their workers on account 
of race or religion. Faithful Majority 
Leader Scott Lucas had insisted on mak- 
ing it the next order of business. An 
amiable but determined Southern filibus- 
ter promptly developed, and Southerners 
jawed along comfortably until Illinois’ 
Fair Dealing Paul Douglas began some 
needling in favor of the FEPC bill. Texas’ 
Tom Connally exploded. 

“T am surprised,” said Connally iras- 
cibly, “that the learned Senator from 
Illinois, with all his academic background 
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. . - for the sake of a few, little, nasty 
soiled votes—little, dirty votes all cov- 
ered with slime and corruption—for the 
sake of a few of that kind of votes would 
advocate a bill such as this .. .” 

But outside of Connally’s stomach rum- 
bling, the FEPC debate hardly made a 
noise. The Senate even laid it aside at one 
point, at the urging of Ohio’s Taft, to 
give parliamentary privilege to one of the 
executive reorganization proposals which 
would automatically become law unless 
either the House or Senate killed it by 
May 23. The plan, not recommended by 
the Hoover Commission, but dear to the 
heart of Mr. Truman, would abolish the 
office of general counsel of the NLRB, 
whose present occupant, Robert N. Den- 
ham, annoys the President and union la- 
bor. Taft argued that the plan was just a 
devious trick partly to nullify the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The Senate went along with 
Taft, killed the President’s measure by a 
53-to-30 vote. It was another flat rebuff 
for the White House. 

At week’s end the Senate took up 
FEPC again with a leisurely movement 
of senatorial chins. 


Spare That Postman 


When Postmaster General Donaldson 
announced (Time, May 1) that he was 
going to fire or furlough 10,000 postal 
employees and cut home deliveries down 
to one a day, many a member of Congress 
thought the Postmaster General was ma- 
neuvering them up against an electric 
fence in an effort to get more appropria- 
tions and higher postal rates. Last week 
the Senate’s Post Office Committee 1) re- 
solved unanimously to ban reduction of 
mail service, and 2) reported out a bill by 
which the reduction order could be for- 
bidden by law. Since the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee was also on the verge 
of adding $28 million to the postal budget, 
it seemed certain that all concerned could 
claim a political victory and that the post- 
man would still ring twice. 


LABOR 
Little David & the Diesels 


After 15 years of argument, a railroad 
dispute canie to a head last week: 18,000 
firemen walked off the job on four of the 
country’s biggest railroads. 

The roads struck were the Pennsylvania 
west and north of Harrisburg, the New 
York Central west of Buffalo, the South- 
ern, and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
plus, at week’s end, 100 miles of Santa Fe 
track in California used by the Union 
Pacific. By this kind of piecemeal attack, 
the firemen tangled up the nation’s heart- 
land without causing a national emergen- 
cy that might have brought the President 
into the fight. 

The Third Man. The argument began 
around 1935 when imperious, pint-sized 
David Robertson, boss of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
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ROBERTSON 
An eye out the window. 


men,* woke up to a new fact of industrial 
life. Oil-burning diesel engines, which rail- 
roads were using in increasing numbers, 
were being operated with only one man, 
an engineer. A lot of firemen were going 
to be out of work. Robertson demanded 
that a fireman be put on every diesel (to 
tend no fires, but to make an occasional 
check in the engine room, keep an eye on 
gauges, and help the engineer look out the 
window ). The railroads agreed. 

Then the firemen reached out for an- 
other concession—a second fireman in 
every diesel engine crew. The Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers had been trying 
to get in on the deal, arguing that there 
should be a second engineer. The railroads 
turned both brotherhoods down, on the 
ground that their demands were out & 
out featherbedding. Over a period of six 
years three presidential boards had a care- 
ful look at the facts, decided that the 
brotherhoods were unreasonable. Railroads 
estimated that adding a third man would 
cost them at least $40 million a year. 

Two Sides. But it was going to take 
more than presidential boards to stop 74- 
year-old Davey Robertson. As_ wheels 
stopped moving on the four struck roads, 
ticket agents sweated out the chaotic task 
of rerouting stranded passengers over oth- 
er routes. Buses and airlines were clogged 
with suddenly shifted loads. Freight piled 
up in yards, railroad towns took on a 
Sunday quiet. In Altoona, Pa., at the 
base of the Pennsylvania’s climb over 
the Alleghenies, almost two-thirds of the 
town’s workers were idle. 

It was not a popular strike; some 200,- 


%* Not to be confused with the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive although 
enginemen also drive engines, 


Engineers, Robertson's 
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ooo men were unwillingly out of work. By 
week’s end, all four railroads were moving 
some passengers, some freight behind die- 
sels manned by supervisory personnel, reg- 
ular engineers and in some instances even 
by regular firemen. In Chicago, negotia- 
tors for the two sides had holed up in 
separate hotels, arguing with each other 
through exhausted federal mediators. This 
week the two sides reached an agreement 
and the strike ended. The union, said the 
railroads happily, had given up on the 
third man, and other issues would be 
arbitrated later. 


COMMUNISTS 
The Time Is Now 


Three years after he refused to answer 
questions of the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, pudgy Eugene Den- 
nis, general secretary of the U.S. Commu- 
nist Party, trudged off to a Washington, 
D.C. jail last week to begin serving his 
one-year (plus $1,000 fine) sentence for 
contempt of Congress. Dennis protested 
that it wasn’t fair to jail him while he 
was busy appealing two other sentences 
which he had incurred since: five years 
and a $10,000 fine for conspiring to advo- 
cate the overthrow of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and six months for contempt of 
court for his disruptive conduct while 
defending himself against the conspiracy 
charge. Federal Judge David A. Pine 
turned him down. “Litigation at some 
time must come to an end,” said the 
judge. “The time for the law to take 
effect is now.” 


SUPREME COURT 


Force Meeting Force 

The Supreme Court of the U.S. has yet 
to pass on Federal Judge Harold Me- 
dina’s formula for handling the Commu- 
nist Party. Seven months ago, in the trial 
of the party’s top leaders, Judge Medina 
tuled: if it can be shown that a group of 
Reds is actually plotting to destroy the 
U.S. “at the earliest time that circum- 
stances would permit,” then the state has 
the right to deal with them, even to the 
extent of limiting free speech. Last week, 
in their opinions on another case, five 
Supreme Court justices sounded as if 
they might be going even one step further. 

Writing the majority opinion uphold- 
ing the Taft-Hartley clause which re- 
quires labor leaders to sign non-Commu- 
nist oaths, Chief Justice Vinson declared 
in effect that mere Communist member- 
ship can be construed as a threat to the 
U.S. and thus dealt with. “Force may and 
must be met with force. [The oath] is de- 
signed to protect the public not against 
what Communists and others identified 
therein advocate or believe, but against 
what Congress has concluded they have 
done and are likely to do again.” 

As to what they are likely to do, Asso- 
ciate Justice Jackson expounded: “The 
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Communist Party is a conspiratorial and 
revolutionary junta, organized to reach 
ends and to use methods which are incom- 
patible with our constitutional system... 
The Communist program purposes forci- 
bly to recast our whole social and political 
structure after the Muscovite model of 
police-state dictatorship ... The Com- 
munist Party alone among American par- 
ties past or present is dominated by a 
foreign government. . .” 


INVESTIGATIONS 
The Cloak & the Dagger 


One day last week ailing, 62-year-old 
Dennis Chavez, whose political roots are 
firm and fast in heavily Catholic New 
Mexico, rose in the Senate for one of 
his infrequent speeches. “Mr. President,” 
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SENATOR CHAVEZ 
Over his shoulder, a spray of buckshot. 


said he, “for the first time in my 19 years 
in Congress, I make the deliberate point 
of referring to my religion. I speak as a 
Roman Catholic.” 

Because the Catholic Church is unal- 
terably opposed to Communism, he said, 
any man “who claims he is a Catholic is 
accorded special attention and authority 
when discussing Communism.” Therefore 
he felt bound to protest “not only as a 
Catholic but as an American when I feel 
that the church .. . is being used by an 
individual as a shield and a cloak.” 

The man in the cloak, said Dennis 
Chavez, is Senator Joe McCarthy’s key 
witness, ex-Communist editor-turned-con- 
vert, Louis Francis Budenz, “who has now 
been elevated to the unique position of 
America’s No. 1 professional witness in 
all matters concerning loyalty, patriotism 
and political reliability.” Actually, said 
Chavez cuttingly, Budenz had led a life of 


“bawdy personal excesses,” had three chil- 
dren by his present wife before marrying 
her in 1945, and had been arrested 21 
times “before he joined the Communists 
in 1935 at the tender age of 44... 

“TI believe in clemency for sinners, but 
with repentance should go humility, not 
hypocrisy . . . My ancestors brought the 
cross to this hemisphere. Louis Budenz 
has been using the cross as a club.” 

Then, while he was in the neighbor- 
hood, the Senator fired a spray of buck- 
shot over his shoulder at all renegade 
Communists. “It has become the fashion 
to lionize and extol the ex-Communist in 
America today,” said he. “Ex-Communists 
are treated as heroes of the republic. They 
are rushed to forums from which to de- 
nounce good citizens who always opposed 
Communism, but refused to make mer- 
chandise of their patriotism.” 

Joe McCarthy was not on the Senate 
floor when Chavez spoke, but, never at a 
loss for words, he soon answered: “Poor 
Dennis Chavez” was a “dupe” in an Ad- 
ministration plot. An angrier retort came 
from the Very Rev. Laurence J. McGin- 
ley, S.J., president of Fordham Univer- 
sity, where Budenz teaches economics. 
Senator Chavez, said Father McGinley, 
had been guilty of slander, hypocrisy, 
cowardliness and “personal vilification 
. . . even lower than that reached in the 
columns of the Daily Worker.” Budenz 
had Fordham’s “full confidence . . . The 
Senator had the effrontery, moreover, to 
pose as a Catholic while publicly enacting 
this vicious offense against Christian char- 
ity.” Replied Chavez: “I'll depend on my 
Creator’s judgment on that.” 


WYOMING 


The Return of Big Nose George 

The citizens of Rawlins, Wyo. (pop. 
8,634) had no end of trouble after they 
decided, one night back in 1880, to lynch 
a bandit named George Parrott. It was easy 
enough to get him out of jail. “Big Nose 
George,” intent on escape, had thought- 
fully filed off his leg irons and knocked the 
jailer cold with them, thus had left him- 
self undefended. But he was a hard man 
to hang. 

The lynching party stood him up on a 
box, roped him to a telegraph pole and told 
him to jump. He refused. They kicked the 
box out from under him and the rope 
parted. They grabbed him, put a ladder 
against the pole, forced him up, strung him 
up again and yanked the ladder away. 
George wrapped his arms & legs around the 
pole and hung on. But George eventually 
got tired, and the lynching was a success. 

The manner of his death, and the details 
of his life, made Big Nose George some- 
thing of a folk hero around Rawlins. He 
had made a career of shooting men and 
chasing women and had climaxed it by 
removing spikes from the Union Pacific 
Railroad’s main line in an attempt to de- 
rail a pay train. The attempt failed. But 
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when a posse set out after him, George and 
a companion named “Dutch Charley” Bur- 
ris bushwhacked two of them, killed them, 
and also stole their horses—about as low a 
crime as a man could commit. Dutch 
Charley was lynched almost as soon as he 
was caught; Big Nose George managed 
to survive until that night on the tele- 
graph pole. 

After his demise a Rawlins physician, 
Dr. John E. Osborne—who later became 
governor of the state—sawed off the top of 
Big Nose George’s skull as a present for 
a girl medical student and then skinned 
him, tanned the hide and made a medicine 
case and a pair of shoes from. the leather. 
The shoes are still on display at the Raw- 
lins National Bank. 

Last week a crew of workmen in down- 
town Rawlins dug up an old whisky barrel 
containing human bones. Whose were 
they? Somebody remembered that Dr. Lil- 
lian Heath, the girl who had received the 
top of Big Nose’s skull, was still alive and 
still had her memento. It took only a few 
minutes to prove that the whisky barrel 
contained the bandit’s remains: the lower 
section of the skull fitted the memento 
perfectly. The discoverers of Big Nose 
George’s bones proudly offered them to 
the Carbon County museum for all to see, 


NEW YORK 


The Well-Digger's Ordeal 


When he began digging the well under 
Brooklyn’s Sixteenth Avenue Garage, 
brawny, heavy-shouldered Dominick At- 
teo took all the short cuts he could. He 
had done hundreds of such sweaty, com- 
monplace jobs, and all the garage owner 
wanted was a hole to supply water for car 
washing during the New York water short- 
age. At 50, Dominick had six children and 
a pretty auburn-haired wife, and had to 
stretch dollars as far as they would go. 

He didn’t bother to take out a city per- 
mit (which would have called for inspec- 
tion of the job) or to bring timber to 
shore up his shaft. He just ripped up a 
patch of concrete flooring near the ga- 
rage’s main support pillar and began to 
dig. At 18 feet, as he was trying to dis- 
lodge a big rock, a cave-in buried him up 
to the waist in loose sand and gravel. 
When he tried to wriggle out he discov- 
ered that he was trapped; his right leg was 
doubled beneath him and pinned immov- 
ably by the boulder. 

Help. Overalled cops from the police 
emergency squad were finally called in. 
They cut the ends from an oil drum, low- 
ered it around him as protection against 
further caving and then began to shore 
the well with lumber and rig supports 
under the roof in case digging weakened 
the pillar. A crowd gathered. Photog- 
raphers fired flashbulbs down the hole; 
Dominick grinned up sheepishly. 

But as evening came it was evident that 
he would be down in the well a long time. 
Encased in his oil drum, he filled the bot- 
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Associated Press 
Wire (witH Son & Doctor) 
“How, are you feeling, Dom?” 


tom of the hole; it was virtually impos- 
sible to dig beneath him, For a while he 
tried to dig himself out. But finally, dirty 
and aching with fatigue, he gave up. 
Fire. His wife arrived and peered down 
the hole in fright. He reassured her. But 
the police sent for a doctor and a priest. 
Oxygen was piped down the hole. Big 
floodlights were brought in; they threw a 
harsh, garish light over the scene and 
heated the air until the toiling cops were 
wet with sweat. At 8:30 there was a ter- 
rible interruption. A lighted cigarette was 
lowered down the well in a tin can; a few 


N.Y. Daily Mirror—Iinternational 
HusBanD 
“I am going to die.” 


minutes after it reached the bottom there 
was an explosion—apparently caused by 
oxygen and seeping gasoline fumes. Fire 
filled the well. 

A workman threw a bucketful of water 
down on Dominick. Another squirted a 
fire extinguisher at him. The fire puffed 
out. Dominick had made no sound, but he 
had endured fearful burns. His shirt was 
all but gone, he had breathed flame, and 
his throat and lungs were scorched. The 
rescue work stopped and Dr. Harold Ber- 
son, a young intern from Coney Island 
Hospital, was lowered to him. He greased 
the burns and gave Dominick morphine; a 
priest was lowered, performed the last 
rites of the Catholic Church. 

As the night wore on, rescue workers— 
now numbering 150—tried a new scheme: 
men with pneumatic jack hammers began 
the ear-splitting job of tearing up the ga- 
rage floor. A huge bucket crane rumbled 
ponderously into the garage. The rescuers 
began digging a deep slanting ditch to con- 
nect with the well. All night, all through 
the early morning, as the frantic work 
went on, people took turns kneeling at the 
mouth of the well to encourage Dominick. 

Death. The doctor made five trips inte 
the hole to give the trapped man stimu- 
lants, and a transfusion of plasma. Warm 
milk was lowered to him. He sipped at it 
listlessly. After daylight, his wife knelt at 
the mouth of the well and dropped reli- 
gious medals into the excavation; she rose 
with her face white, her hands fumbling 
with her rosary. A policeman called, “How 
are you feeling, Dom?” The well-digger 
replied quietly, “I am going to die.” 

His eldest son, John, a black-haired 
husky of 27, called in a quavering voice: 
“Pa. . . Pa, don’t get excited.” Dominick 
moaned, and his blackened head dropped. 
But at 2:40 in the afternoon, as the ex- 
cavators reached him and began digging 
the dirt away from his legs he was still 
conscious and still uncomplaining. He 
asked for a bottle of Coca-Cola and 
drank it. 

Lifting tackle was rigged under his 
arms, hauled tight. He groaned with pain. 
Fifteen minutes, a half hour, three-quar- 
ters of an hour passed before his rescuers 
freed his leg. Then, after 274 hours, he 
sagged limply. “Pa!” his son called. 
“Pop!” There was no answer. The mud- 
stained, exhausted doctor climbed down 
into the pit, came up slowly with his face 
lined and sad. Dominick was dead. 


MANNERS & MORALS 


The Vanishing Nickel 

The New York State Public Service 
Commission threw the once ubiquitous 
U.S. nickel for another fall. The commis- 
sion told the New York Telephone Co. 
that it might raise its basic coin-box 
charge to ro¢. The Rochester Telephone 
Corp. had already done it, New Jersey, 
California, Washington and Oregon com- 
panies had asked for the same boost. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS: How Big? Who Should Pay For Them? 
Will They Cripple Business? Can ‘‘Security’’ Be Guaranteed? 





“The harvest of old age,” said Cicero, “is the recollection and 
abundance of blessings previously secured.” Cicero wrote of the 
blessing of serenity achieved by a mellow and philosophical 
mind. Modern industrial man has a different blessing in view: 
economic security. And, like Cicero, he feels that it should be 
“previously secured.” 

This is easier said than done for two reasons: medical science 
has made it possible for men to live longer at the same time that 
high taxes and high prices are making it harder to save a nest 
egg for old age. Since the turn of the century, 18 years have 
been added to the average life expectancy at birth, which is now 
65.5 years for the white male infant, 71 for the female; the 
average man (white) now 65 can expect to live to 77.4, the aver- 
age woman to 79.4. The number of people in the U.S. past 65 
years old has increased from 3,000,000 in 1900 to 11,500,000 
today. Though total U.S. savings are near their alltime peak 
($170 billion), more than a third of all U.S. families are saving 
nothing at all—and they are mostly families in the lower- 
income brackets who will need savings most in old age. 

The drive for old age security caused two of the biggest 
strikes of the postwar era. Last fall nearly 500,000 steelworkers 
were out for more than a month to get a $100 pension. The 
bitter Chrysler strike, for a $100-a-month pension, ended last 
fortnight, after roo days of idleness. The two strikes, costly to 
both management & labor, had one significant point in common: 
they were fought over the method of paying for the pension, 
not over the pension itself. The U.S. is so security-minded that 
the real question asked about pension plans is no longer “Why?” 
It is “How?” 


Who Started Them? 


The history of pensions in the U.S. throws some light on the 
“how.” The first industrial pension plan was set up by the 
American Express Co. in 1875. It provided company-paid bene- 
fits (maximum: $500 a year) for incapacitated workers over 60 
whom the company deemed worthy and who had been with thd 
company for 20 years or more. The railroads soon followed; 
by 1908, railroad retirement plans covered two-thirds of all 
U.S. railroad workers. 

Manufacturers who installed pension plans at the time did so 
on a highly informal, unilateral basis, “The company,” one of 
the early plans stipulated, “may cancel any pension whenever 
. . . the pensioner displays a decided lack of appreciation. . . 
or is guilty of other serious misconduct .. .” By 1929 industrial 
pension plans covered 1,451,485 workers. Most of the benefits 
were paid entirely by the employer, and employees contributed 
nothing; most of the plans were on a pay-as-you-go basis, i.e., 
the benefits were paid out of current earnings, 

When the Depression put the pension plans to their first great 
test, many flunked it. As profits vanished, so did the pay-as-you- 
go pensions. Even the long-standing railroad plans faltered and 
had to be taken over by the Government.* When thousands of 
elderly workers finally realized the chilling fact that they would 
probably never find jobs again, a spate of fuzzy-brained solu- 
tions sprang up, é.g., the Townsend Plan, Upton Sinclair’s 
E.P.1L.C. (End Poverty in California). It was partially as a 
counterattack to them that federal Social Security—handled by 
the Government and paid for by both the employer & employee 
—was born. 

Of the 61.6 million men & women in the U.S. working force 


% Which still operates a pension program for some 240,000 retired rail- 
road workers, collects $286,970,846 a year from roads and employees, 
pays out around $240 million a year in benefits. 
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today, only 35 million are currently earning credits (i.e., put- 
ting something aside) under Social Security. But millions more 
are covered by other public programs, Some 3,000,000 veterans 
and their widows and dependents are now covered under tax- 
supported pension plans. The Federal Government has a com- 
plex system for its 2,300,000 employees; special plans also 
cover members of Congress,* the foreign service, the armed 
forces, and a sprinkling of minor bureaus from the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to the Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. State and local governments also provide for 2,100,000 
of their workers; most policemen, firemen and teachers have 
retirement and welfare programs of their own. 


How Much a Year? 


Once the U.S, had accepted the idea of pensions on a broad 
scale, private industrial plans spread rapidly, notably durin; 
World War II when the sky-high excess-profits tax made it 
possible for an employer to put $1,000,000 into a pension fund 
at a net cost of only $150,000. Today U.S. corporations have 
13,000 retirement plans covering some 7,000,000 workers. On 
their own initiative, Americans have individually bought an- 
nuities that will pay them at least $750 million annually in 
their declining years, and are adding to this prospective income 
at a rate of $25 million each year. 

The result of this patch-quilt cushion for old age is that some 
workers are not covered at all; while some will enjoy as many 
as three or four pensions. The big reason a worker has to lean 
on other plans in addition to Social Security is that after 15 
years, Social Security benefits are still too small to give security. 

Since it began benefits in 1935, Social Security has paid out 
$3.1 billion in pensions. But the average payment to a man who 
has reached 65 is only $26 a month. If his wife is also over 65, 
he gets more; the average payment is $41. Yet Government 
agencies have reckoned that in 13 major cities an elderly couple 
needs at least $120 a month to squeak by. 

The C.1.0, Auto Workers’ President Walter Reuther puts the 
figure much higher. Said he: a $2,089 annual budget (more 
than four times the average Social Security old-age payment to 
married men) is the minimum for an elderly couple who are 
“too old to work and too young to die.” 


How Big a Reserve? 


To Congressmen and some industrialists, the first objective 
is to improve Social Security. Under a bill passed by the House 
and revised by the Senate Finance Committee, coverage would 
be extended to another 9,500,000 U.S. workers, including do- 
mestics, state and local government workers (on a voluntary 
basis), employees of nonprofit enterprises and the self-employed 
(except for ten categories ranging from doctors and lawyers to 
publishers and engineers). Still excluded: 7,900,000 farmers and 
farmhands. The new bill would double the present benefits, 
boosting the average individual payment to about $50 a month 
and setting a family maximum at $150. To pay for the new 
benefits, employer & employee contributions would be stepped 
up from 3% of all wages up to $3,600, to 7% by 1970, split 
evenly between employee & employer. 

But many a Senator contends that the step-up in contribu- 
tions is not needed, and that larger pensions could be paid out 
of current Social Security receipts. The Federal Government is 


%* Harry Truman, who left the Senate before he became eligible for its 
plan (maximum: $7,040 a year), is entitled to no pension as President. 
Nevertheless, he can collect $90 a month as a retired colonel in the 
Army Reserve. 
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now taking in $3 for every $1 it pays out in benefits. It has 
already built up a reserve (in Treasury certificates) of $12 
billion. While outgo from Social Security contributions would 
rise as the U.S. population gets older, the contributions would 
rise much faster under the new bill. By 1990, according to 
Congress’ own estimates, the reserves would be more than $90 
billion, while outgo in that year would be $11 billion. Although 
the reserve would start dropping after that, some businessmen 
doubt that such an enormous reserve fund would be necessary. 

In fact, some feel that in a free-enterprising economy, which 
depends upon a constantly increasing supply of capital to 
finance expansion and create jobs, a siphoning-off of $90 billion 
in cash, plus the reserves of private funds, might be dangerous. 
Thus, there are prospects that if & when the Senate finally 
approves the new bill, Congress may start another study to 
decide whether Social Security should move towards a pay- 
as-you-go basis, with only a modest reserve for emergencies. 


How Many Plans? 


While Social Security is a basically simple pension system, 
private industry plans vary greatly, and are enormously com- 
plex because of the varying ages of workers, employment turn- 
over, profits, and a score of other factors in every company. 

In general, industrial pension plans are either contributory 
(employer & employee share the cost of the plan), or non- 
contributory (employer pays the full cost). Theoretically, either 
system may be financed and maintained on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, or funded (a reserve fund is set up to guarantee payments 
in good & bad years alike), Some plans—usually the contribu- 
tory type—allow an employee to build up credits (“vesting”), 
and cash them in if he leaves the company before retirement. 
Still others permit an employee—should he leave the company 
before retirement—to leave his vested share in the company 
plan, collect a reduced pension when he gets to retirement age. 
Some offer a combination of pensions and profit-sharing. 

Of all the employee retirement plans, one of the most spec- 
tacularly successful has been the profit-sharing system of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. Under Sears’s 34-year-old plan, an employee 

-may contribute 5%—up to $250—of his annual pay. The com- 
pany, for its part, contributes anywhere from 5% to 9% of its 
net profits each year. The employee’s contribution is kept in 
cash or Government bonds, thus guaranteeing that he will get 
back at least what he put in. The company’s share is used to buy 
Sears stock; thus the employees benefit from dividends and any 
increase in the stock’s value. (The pension fund owns 21% of 
Sears stock, and is the company’s largest stockholder.) 

As the company has expanded and dividends have increased, 
thanks partly to the employees’ interest in making the company 
more successful, the payoffs to retiring employees have jumped 
sharply. Sample payoff last year: a $4,600-a-year clerk who had 
contributed $3,561 to the fund in 34 years got $95,626. The 
technical drawback to the plan is that most of the employees’ 
pension eggs are in one basket. But under the circumstances, 
Sears and its employees are not worried: they do not know 
where they could find a more productive basket. 

The biggest—and among the oldest—of the non-contributory 
plans are those of the Bell system—aA.T. & T. and its subsidi- 
aries—which roll sickness, accident, disability, death and pen- 
sion benefits all into one jumbo package. Bell started the plans 
in 1913 on a pay-as-you-go basis, but in 1927 started setting up 
a reserve fund for pensions (“funding”) because it thought the 
method sounder, (A.T. & T. now has more than $r billion in its 
pension funds.) In computing Bell pensions, an employee’s 
length of service is taken as a percentage (e.g., 20 years = 20%) 
and multiplied by his average annual pay for his ten highest- 
paid years (usually the ten years preceding retirement). The 
minimum pension, including Social Security: $100 a month. 


Which Plan for Unions? 


Although union leaders have fought bitterly to impose such 
non-contributory pensions on management, do the rank & file of 
unionist$ really want them? Last month the same C.1.O. steel- 
workers who had struck last fall for non-contributory pensions 
at Inland Steel Co. got a choice of a non-contributory plan and 
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one in which they would contribute a small portion (never more 
than 4%) of their weekly salaries. By a vote of 3 to 1, Inland 
workers accepted the contributory plan. One reason: under the 
contributory plan, workers would get a vested interest, and 
most of them would get bigger pensions. 

Experts on pensions, including some labor leaders, agree that 
there are five basic goals toward which management & labor 
should work in retirement plans: 

@ The benefits should be paid for in part by the employees (i.e., 
a contributory plan), because such a system generally provides 
bigger benefits, is less of a financial burden on the company. 

@ The plan should provide that an employee may withdraw at 
least part of the benefits he has earned if he leaves the company 
before retirement; such “vesting” gives the employee a real 
sense of security and participation. 

@ The plan should be conceived and administered by actuaries; 
it should not be worked out by hit-or-miss bargaining. 

@ An adequate pension reserve fund, invested largely in Gov- 
ernment or top-rated corporate bonds, and to a lesser extent in 
good common stocks, should be set up to assure the payment of 
benefits in good & bad years alike. In a feast & famine industry 
such as textiles, the reserve should be higher than in such 
steadier industries as chemicals and public utilities. 

@ The plan should be flexible. Benefits should vary with length 
of service and rates of pay. Instead of a mandatory retirement 
age, the employer should have the option of keeping valuable 
employees, who are willing to stay, beyond retirement age. 

With the great upsurge in pension demands, there is increas- 
ing talk about lowering the retirement age. But some econo- 
mists, noting that the life span is increasing, are beginning 
to think that the trend should be in just the opposite direction. 
“Few retirements,” said Harvard’s Professor Sumner Slichter, 
“occur because the worker wishes to quit. The great majority 
are at the insistence of the employer or because of ... ill 
health . . . Adequate pensions cannot be provided at moder- 
ate cost if the usual pensions age is as low as 65. Employers and 
trade unions should face that fact without delay . . . Raising 
the usual retirement age from 65 to 70... would probably in- 
crease by at least a million the number of persons between 65 
and 70 years of age who are at work. These persons would add 
nearly one-sixtieth to the national product—in other words, 
they would increase it by almost $4 billion a year. The whole 
community would benefit from this additional output.” 


Lighter Jobs? Lower Pay? 


For such a farsighted plan to work, there would have to be 
much greater flexibility in retirement policies and wages for the 
older man. Management would have to provide lighter jobs for 
the aging worker; labor might even have to agree, in some 
cases, to an hourly wage cut for the older man. One thing is 
certain: higher pensions, like higher wages, will have to be 
paid for by industry—either by higher prices or higher produc- 
tivity. And higher prices are not the answer. Said Eastman 
Kodak Co.’s Treasurer Marion B. Folsom, long an expert on 
pensions: “If we are to give more goods and services to those 
who no longer work, those who are working must produce 
more. Otherwise, everybody’s standard of living will fall.” 

That is no new problem, The U.S. economy has met it before, 
notably in shortening the work week. Since 1909, manufactur- 
ing hours have been cut from 52.7 to 40, while wages have risen 
from $10 a week to $56.33. The U.S. could lick the pension 
problem without devastating strikes, provided that pensions 
were regarded not as a gift, but as something to be earned. 

No one could guarantee that any pension plan would work 
perfectly and give workers absolute security in their old age. 
But since the soundness of all pension plans is based, in the last 
analysis, on the soundness of the U.S. economy, the expansion 
of Social Security and spread of soundly financed private pen- 
sion plans would contribute a great deal toward making the 
economy stronger. They would help iron out the economic ups 
& downs by putting an enormous amount of buying power in 
the hands of the elderly 7.6% of the population. In securing for 
them the good sociological harvest of old age, the U.S. might 
also help stabilize its economy and benefit everyone. 
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CONFERENCES 
Breakthrough? 


Around the blue baize table in London’s 
gloomy Lancaster House, the Western Big 
Three Foreign Ministers conferred -for 
three days. Dean Acheson, crisp, clear and 
didactic, drove home his sharp points 
with a wagging forefinger. Britain’s ailing 
Emest Bevin, chomping away at his den- 
tures, was his usual solid and grumpy self. 
France’s Robert Schuman punctuated his 
speeches with faint smiles and exquisite 
little gestures of courtesy; he sat modestly 
hunched over the table, as if he were the 
least important man in the room. 

In fact, last week, Schuman was the 
most important. The conference was dom- 
inated by his dramatic proposal to merge 
the French and German coal and steel in- 
dustries (see below). The proposal was 
far more than an imaginative economic 
project; it was the offer of full partner- 
ship to Germany by its thrice-invaded, 
long-suffering and long-hating enemy. 

From the Dreamers’ Realm. Dean 
Acheson had gone to London haunted by 
the feeling that the West had to do some- 
thing—but he did not know just what. 
Ernie Bevin was not in the mood to do 
anything. For nearly two years, the U.S. 
had insistently told Western Europe that 
it must integrate economically—and per- 
haps politically. For nearly two years, the 
British had quietly blocked all moves to- 
ward genuine integration—partly because 
Britain’s Socialist government wanted 
nothing to do with the non-socialist econ- 
omies on the Continent. Long before the 
Foreign Ministers met in London last 
week, it was amply clear that the British 
would not assume leadership of Western 
Europe. The Schuman plan—the most 
important act of Western statesmanship 
since the launching of the Marshall Plan 
—was a totally unexpected assertion that 
France could and would assume the lead- 
ership. It swept into the brains of Western 
policymakers like a gust of fresh wind into 
a musty study long unaired. It gave genu- 
ine promise that the idea of Western 
European integration would finally emerge 
from the realm of dreamers and talkers 
into regions as real as coal and steel. 

The Foreign Ministers did not officially 
commit themselves on the Schuman plan, 
merely reaffirmed the West’s intentions of 
guiding West Germany back into the com- 
munity of nations. The Foreign Ministers 
said that there would not be a peace treaty 
with Germany as long as the Russians held 
on to the country’s eastern half. Mean- 
while, the conference assigned experts to 
work out a plan to ease the technical state 
of war which exists between the Allies and 
West Germany. As many occupation con- 
trols as possible would be lifted—accord- 
ing to “the rate at which Germany ad- 
vances toward. . . true democracy. . .” 
The ministers also declared that the West 
would not budge from Berlin. 
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Clearer & Firmer. France had assumed 
crucial importance not only in Western 
Europe, but in a more immediately dan- 
gerous cold war zone—Southeast Asia. 
Washington now feels that the French 
position in Indo-China is a key to the 
entire area. Last week, on the eve of the 
London conference, Dean Acheson for- 
mally decided to help the French in their 
costly war against Indo-China’s Commu- 
nist guerrillas (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS). 

The Foreign Ministers also: 1) agreed 
it was high time to do something about 
the political, social and economic develop- 
ment of Africa; 2) assigned experts to 
study the problem of “excess population” 
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France's SCHUMAN 
In musty studies, a gush of fresh wind. 


in many countries and start “systematic 
exploration of opportunities for greater 
population mobility,” i.e., migration; 
3) agreed to meet again soon. 

The conference produced no sensational 
results; but, chiefly thanks to shy Robert 
Schuman’s bold initiative, the West’s posi- 
tion seemed a great deal firmer and clearer 
than it had in some time. Reported Time’s 
Washington Bureau: “Washington esti- 
mated tentatively that the Western Allies 
may be on the edge of their most impor- 
tant strategic breakthrough in the cold 
war since the Kremlin was forced, a year 
ago, to abandon the siege of Berlin.” 


"| Have Something Here" 

The French cabinet listened attentively 
as Foreign Minister Robert Schuman re- 
ported a conversation he had had the day 
before with U.S. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. The Secretary, on his way to the 
London conference (see above), had in 
effect said that Western Europe had bet- 


ter get going in its conduct of the cold 
war and it had better lift its defenses out 
of the blueprint stage. As Schuman inter- 
preted the Secretary’s views, Acheson 
meant that everyone would have to make 
real sacrifices for a real defense system— 
and a real defense would be impossible if 
Western Germany were to be left out of it. 

Schuman summed up his own stand: 
“Tt has often been said that security is 
indivisible. In any case, security is not 
supernatural. One can’t add to it by sub- 
tracting from it.” 

Schuman’s colleagues stirred uneasily 
in their gilt and cherry chairs. In theory 
they were all for adding Western Ger- 
many to Western Europe’s defense front. 
In practice, they were dead set against 
any real German participation, e.g., Ger- 
man membership in the North Atlantic 
Treaty. As politicians, almost all of them 
still believed that damning the boche was 
the cheapest way of getting votes in 
France. A week before, they had instruct- 
ed Schuman to stall on the whole issue. 
But now Schuman said: “J’ai quelque 
chose ici. . .{ I have something here].” 

Schuman fumbled in his bulging black 
briefcase, first brought out a wrong docu- 
ment, then produced the right one. It was 
a plan that would bring West Germany 
more surely into the West European camp 
than anything proposed so far; it would 
also lay the beginnings of real Western 
European integration. The plan called for 
pooling of the French and German coal 
and steel industries. 

"A Broader Community.” These indus- 
tries now operate under precisely the kind 
of artificial conditions which ECA’s Paul 
Hoffman and other U.S. preachers of “in- 
tegration” want abolished. The Germans 
sell their Ruhr coal to French steelmakers 
at a price up to 30% higher than the coal 
price for domestic German buyers. The 
French sell their Lorraine iron ore to Ger- 
man steelmakers at far higher prices than 
they charge at home. Tariffs, import quo- 
tas and government subsidies further pro- 
tect the French steel industry from com- 
petition by lower-priced German steel, 
keep prices high, markets divided and 
output lower than it should be. 

The Schuman plan would establish a 
single steel and coal market for France 
and Germany, plus any other European 
countries that want to join. It would 
abolish customs duties and discriminatory 
freight rates on coal and steel. A joint 
international authority of the member na- 
tions would be set up to run the industries, 
with the specific tasks of 1) modernizing 
production; 2) supplying coal and steel 
to France, Germany and other members 
of the combine “on equal terms”; 3) de- 
veloping joint exports to other countries. 

Unlike most international bodies exist- 
ing or proposed these days, the coal-steel 
authority would have real powers. Its 
members, while appointed by govern- 
ments, would be “independent personal- 
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ities” able to make binding commitments. 
There would be no veto—majority rule 
would prevail. The authority's decision 
would be enforceable in all member na- 
tions. With a polite bow to U.N., the 
Schuman plan also called for a U.N. repre- 
sentative to sit on the new organization, 
make periodic reports “particularly with 
respect to protecting its peaceful aims.” 

Anticipating charges that the proposed 
coal-steel pool would merely be a vast 
cartel, the Schuman plan carefully points 
out that the new organization would not, 
like a cartel, divide markets and keep 
prices artificially high; on the contrary, it 
would create a larger market, see to it 
that member industries produced the most 
coal and steel at the cheapest possible 
price. It would in fact enforce competition. 

Schuman also mentioned an important 
but rarely considered task: the industrial 
development of Africa, which the new 
coal-steel combine could get started. 

Said the Schuman plan: “A united Eu- 
rope will not be achieved all at once. . . 
It will be formed by concrete measures 
which first of all create a solidarity in 
fact . . . The pooling of coal and steel 
production . . . will change the destiny of 
these regions [Lorraine, the Saar and the 
Ruhr] which have long been devoted to 
the production of arms to which they 
themselves were first to fall constantly 
victim . . . [It will] introduce a broader 
and deeper community of interest be- 
tween countries which have long been 
divided by bloody conflict . . .” 

"It Is 1936 Again." The surprisingly 
and refreshingly “concrete measures” pro- 
posed by the Schuman plan were worked 
out by shrewd Jean Monnet, France's 
commissioner for economic planning, and 
three of his aides, who had been busy with 
the plan for weeks. Apart from these four, 
only three other Frenchmen (Schuman, 
one of his aides, and Premier Bidault) had 
known about the plan before Schuman 
submitted it to the French cabinet. Secre- 
tary Acheson got a brief fill-in from Schu- 
man the day before he left for London 
but was asked not to tell even his aides 
about it for 24 hours. After prompt cab- 
inet approval, Schuman sprang it on the 
British through diplomatic channels and 
handed it to the press. One of the best- 
kept secrets of the cold war, it came as 
an electrifying ‘surprise. 

In London, Dean Acheson expressed 
“sympathy and approval.” Later, in Wash- 
ington, Pdul Hoffman sent up a fervent 
cheer. West Germany’s Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer, an old advocate of closer 
Franco-German relations, beamed and 
called the Schuman plan a “gracious step,” 
an event of “world historic importance.” 
The British Labor government growled 
and gruffed. But in the House of Com- 
mons, Prime Minister Clement Attlee 
promised “very careful study,” added with 
an almost audible gulp “His Majesty’s 
Government will approach the problem 
with a sympathetic spirit .. .” 
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In the past, even enlightened French- 
men like Schuman, who do not overesti- 
mate the boche bogey, had been reluctant 
about Franco-German economic integra- 
tion because they were afraid that, with- 
out the British in on the deal to help 
outbalance German productive capacity, 
French industry would be swamped by 
Germany. But the French government 
had overcome this fear. Said one French 
diplomat last week: “In 1936, when Hit- 
ler occupied the Rhineland, we refrained 
from moving in because the British 
wouldn't come with us. Afterwards, the 
British told us, ‘If you had marched, we 
should have been obliged to come with 
you.’ Now it is 1936 again, but this time 





At a dinner given in his honor by Lon- 
don’s Society of Pilgrims, Acheson re- 
ferred to his scars. Said he: “In the past 
months some of you may have felt that 
a strange and confusing dissonance has 
crowded the transatlantic frequencies 
from America . . . I should say that the 
dissonance flows from the very awareness 
that difficult decisions must be made .. .” 

During his difficult talks on cold war 
strategy, Acheson was painfully reminded 
of one recent cold war victim. From 
Vienna, Mrs. Robert Vogeler had flown 
to see the Secretary and plead for U.S. 
action to win freedom for her husband, 
whom the Hungarians had jailed as a spy 
(Tre, Feb. 27). Acheson spent an hour 
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Dean ACHESON & Mrs. VOGELER 
On transatlantic frequencies, a strange dissonance. 


we are going ahead. When the British are 
convinced that we mean it, they will come 
with us.” 

If the plan was adopted, the sprawling, 
intricate industries could probably not be 
geared to work together in less than a 
year’s time. 


The Scars 


Not all the Secretary of State’s atten- 
tion was focused on matters of high pol- 
icy. He arrived in London with the at- 
tacks of Senator Joseph McCarthy still 
buzzing in his ears—a fact solicitously not- 
ed in the British press. Wrote the London 
Economist: “It would not be surprising if 
he and his advisers were to arrive with 
nothing in their heads except lists of organ- 
izations to which they had never belonged, 
subversive characters they had never met 
. .. It is certainly unlikely that they can 
bring much in the way of new thought 
and sparkling policies . . . The fault will 
not be in them but in their scars. . .” 


with Mrs. Vogeler, assured her that the 
U.S. was doing everything in its power to 
obtain her husband’s release. Said Mrs. 
Vogeler: “The Secretary was most charm- 
ing and I am greatly encouraged. . .” 


UNITED NATIONS 
Setback 


Relief workers in rural Greece after the 
war found that Greek peasants had a hor- 
ror of canned food. Little by little, through 
persuasion and example, the peasant preju- 
dice was worn down. Last week, however, 
it stood in grave danger of returning in 
full force. After long argument, agents of 
the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund had succeeded in 
persuading two expectant mothers in the 
town of Polykastron to try some canned 
powdered milk. Shortly after trying it, 
both mothers gave birth on the same day 
to twins, the first to be born in Polykas- 
tron in ten years. 
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CHINA 


Invasion Season 

May, June, July and August are the 
best months for an invasion of Formosa. 
During the rest of the year weather con- 
ditions, including typhoons, protect the 
island. This summer, then, may bring an 
event to which the U.S. has already offi- 
cially resigned itselfi—the Communist con- 
quest of Formosa. When the Reds attack, 
there will undoubtedly be a great clatter 
in the U.S., a sudden recognition that 
Formosa’s fall may touch off a chain of 
reactions throughout Asia and change bas- 
ically the U.S. position in the cold war. 

Big strategic decisions, such as the one 
to abandon Formosa, are the responsibil- 
ity of the President of the U.S. To advise 
him on these matters, the President has 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the National 
Security Council composed of the Vice 
President, Secretaries of State and De- 
fense, and the chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board. Last year when 
the Communists had conquered all of the 
Chinese mainland, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff decided that the U.S. should not 
help the Chinese government hold For- 
mosa. Later, persuaded by the views of 
General MacArthur, the Joint Chiefs re- 
versed themselves, decided that the U.S. 
should at least send a military mission to 
advise the Chinese Nationalists. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson ob- 
jected to this position and the matter was 
put on the agenda of a National Security 
Council meeting Dec. 29, 1949. General 
Omar Bradley stated the case for holding 
Formosa. He made a bad job of it. Ache- 
son dominated the meeting with a few 
well-chosen questions. Example: Were the 
armed forces ready & willing to commit 
the necessary forces to hold Formosa? 

Representatives of the armed forces an- 
swered that they were not willing to com- 
mit major portions of U.S. strength to the 
island. Nobody asked the pertinent ques- 
tion: Would it cost the U.S. more in terms 
of commitment of armed strength to hold 
Formosa or to lose Formosa? The discus- 
sion degenerated into fuzzy agreement 
with Acheson that nothing could or should 
be done. When Truman looked around the 
room for dissenters to the Acheson view, 
he did not hear any, although several of 
the officials went away muttering that 
the wrong policy had been adopted. 

In Washington today, responsible peo- 
ple will agree on the following points: 

1) The U.S. could hold Formosa. 2) 
The Chinese Nationalists cannot hold For- 
mosa without U.S. help. 3) The fall of 
Formosa will make much less difficult the 
Communist conquest of Indo-China and 
the Philippines. 4) A Communist Formosa 
may call for a 20-40% increase of U.S. 
strength in the Pacific. 5) This increase 
will cost a great deal more than the cost 
of holding Formosa. 

In spite of the implications of these five 
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propositions, there is no serious move in 
Washington to reverse the December For- 
mosa decision, Any effort to revive the 
issue gets lost in the old argument about 
whether the U.S. can cooperate with 
Chiang Kai-shek. Chiang said last week 
(see below) that he would be willing to 
see General MacArthur assume responsi- 
bility for the integrity of Formosa. If the 
U.S. through MacArthur did assume re- 
sponsibility, such questions as Chiang’s 
personality would recede into proper per- 
spective. Formosa could then be weighed 
in terms of future peril to the free world 
rather than in terms of past U.S. and 
Chinese mistakes. So weighed, Formosa 
could and would be defended. 





Backs to the Wall 

As chief of Trme’s Shanghai Bureau 
from 1945 to 1948, William Gray watched 
the disintegration of Nationalist China at 
first hand, came home doubtful that the 
Nationalists would ever be able to wage 
effective war against the Chinese Com- 
munists. Recently Gray, now a LIFE edi- 
tor, visited Formosa, Nationalist China’s 
last outpost. His cabled report: 


Formosa represents the greatest irony in 
Asia today. Here, in its last refuge, Chiang 
Kai-shek’s government has shed the chaos 
and despair of the mainland, and, at least 
temporarily, appears to be leading an al- 
most serene and even well-managed exist- 
ence. Nobody expects that this favorable 
state of affairs can last indefinitely, but 
for the present it must be regarded as a 
major phenomenon in the struggle for 


Asia. This rich, green, formerly Japanese- 
ruled island is a spot of unaccustomed 
order. The Nationalist government has 
pulled itself into presentable shape. 

Chiang’s government has come to a 
working peace with Formosa’s people, so 
well that about 4,500 young Formosans 
are willingly training to help fight the 
Communists when the expected invasion 
attempt comes, probably this summer. 

No Beggars. A young U.S. diplomat in 
Formosa’s capital of Taipei remarked the 
other day: “This is a situation that China 
has not seen in years.” It is a situation in 
which trains run on time, the island coun- 
tryside is peaceful, the currency is gold- 
backed and for months has been stable. 
There are no ragged refugees or beggars on 
the streets, no agitators inflaming the stu- 
dents, no discernible great abuses of eco- 
nomic power or large-scale corruption. 

The Prime Minister, grey, smiling little 
General Chen Cheng, claims with evident 
pleasure that “in the whole of Asia, For- 
mosa is perhaps the most stable and pros- 
perous area.” It is at least equally impor- 
tant, as the island's Princeton-educated 
Governor K. C. Wu points out, that For- 
mosa “is the only place in the Far East 
that has no serious Communist menace 
from within.” 

The exact strength of Nationalist troops 
on Formosa is a military secret, but in- 
cluding some 60,000 to 80,000 troops who 
arrived last week after the abandonment 
of Hainan Island, the island’s defensive 
force probably numbers around 400,000. 
There is some indication that this force, 
like the latest government on Formosa, is 
a better force than the dispirited armies 
that lost the mainland. The recent aban- 
donment of Hainan Island, the National- 
ists point out, was a tactical decision 
taken two months before by Generalis- 
simo Chiang and his staff. 

The evacuation of Hainan, it was ob- 
served, came off without the mass defec- 
tions to the Communists which had marked 
similar Nationalist retreats during the 
campaign on the mainland. At a south 
Formosan port where Hainan evacuees 
were disembarking, I asked a wounded 
young captain: “Could you have defeated 
the Communists on Hainan if you had not 
been ordered to withdraw?” “Without 
question,” he snapped back. His answer 
was probably a fair indication of the spirit 
of Hainan’s five defending armies. 

What do the Nationalists now ask of 
the U.S.? First of all, further economic 
aid: a $30 million currency stabilization 
fund, which would release their own gold 
for economic development, and another 
$20 million worth of economic assistance 
up to June 30, when the present ECA pro- 
gram ends. After that, Governor Wu has a 
simple formula: $10 million a month in 
American economic aid until Formosa can 
get on its feet. 

But the Nationalists on Formosa are 
also renewing their hope of military aid. 
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Chiang Kai-shek’s formula: “The U.S. 
should match the forms of aid given to 
the Communists by Soviet Russia. We do 
not expect more than what the Soviet is 
giving.” This would imply everything up 
to jet planes manned by American pilots, 
since the Russians now provide them for 
the Chinese Communists. 

No Denial. What about this durable 
and much-debated personality, the Gen- 
eralissimo, now that he has taken back the 
presidency? Chiang has done nothing at all 
to revive himself as a hero; if he is a re- 
viving force, it is because the Communists, 
Chinese and Russian, have made him so. 

Chiang neither ducks the sorry facts of 
his government’s failures on the mainland, 
nor denies that much past aid was dissi- 
pated in those disasters. Chiang suggests a 
military ECA, in effect an effort similar to 
that directed by U.S. Lieut. General James 
A. Van Fleet in Greece. Who would direct 
such an undertaking in Formosa? The 
Generalissimo would consider it ‘“reason- 
able” for General MacArthur, as Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers, to as- 
sume responsibility for Formosa’s integ- 
rity pending the signing of a Japanese 
peace treaty. But Chiang insists that there 
be no infringement of China’s sovereignty 
or administrative integrity. Such a move, 
of course, would take the Nationalists off 
the hook, and place a U.S. guarantee on 
the retention of Formosa. 

No Doubt. It seems clear that the de- 
fenders of Formosa, fighting a 5,000,000- 
man army drawn from the cheap and end- 
less manpower of China’s mainland, are 
almost hopelessly doomed by sheer num- 
bers if the Reds are ready to waste Chi- 
nese lives freely, as no doubt they are. 
Further, remembering the past, I think it 
is still easy to wonder whether or not the 
Nationalist high command seriously wants 
to stage a last-ditch fight to save Formosa. 

But I am impressed by the earnestness 
of younger men far beneath the stature of 
Chiang—Chinese who still seem to want 
to save their people from Communism. 
They are the men who cannot escape: 
they have no place else to go. They include 
the troops trained by V.M.lI.-educated 
General Sun Li-jen with U.S. Army meth- 
ods, and they include U.S.-trained Navy 
men whose destroyer escorts are running 
out of three-inch shells. Somewhere along 
the ragged route of failure, the U.S. right- 
ly or wrongly assumed a moral obligation 
to these younger Chinese. The look of a 
hungry friend is in their eyes now. 

The moral question of America’s right 
to supply arms in a civil war seems to 
have vanished when the Russians moved 
in wholesale on the other side. The Rus- 
sians are now supplying the Chinese Red 
army not only with jet planes and Soviet 
advisers but with highly modern artillery 
and other weapons. 

In this situation, as long as there are 
anti-Communist forces on Formosa who 
say they want to resist, the morality of 
renewed U.S. aid is hard to challenge. 
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SOVIET SPHERE > 
“Death-defying cyclodromes,” in which circus motorcyclists pit centrifugal 
force against gravity by riding around the vertical walls of cylindrical tracks, are 
common enough in the Western world. The Russians, however, claim to be the 
first to put the cyclodrome on a global basis, Shown here at the Moscow State 
Circus is Petr Mayatsky, who daily develops enough centrifugal force to cycle 
along the inside walls and roof of a meshwork sphere. Even when the hemispheres 
are parted, Petr continues to spin in mad circles on one half of the parted globe. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Priest on the Picket Line 


By night, Colonel Andres Soriano, a tall, 
imperious gentleman with a bristling mus- 
tache, is a glittering figure at Manila’s 
diplomatic receptions and society soirees. 
Soriano loves to dance, is frequently seen 
cutting elegant capers at the Riviera, Ma- 
nila’s fanciest nightclub. By day, Soriano 
is an industrial tycoon whose multimil- 
lion-dollar interests include the Magnolia 
Dairy, the San Miguel Brewery, and the 
Philippine Air Lines. He is also a powerful 
figure behind the government of President 
Elpidio Quirino. 

Soriano’s polar opposite in Manila is 
stocky, cleft-chinned Father Walter B. 
Hogan, 37, a Jesuit priest from Philadel- 
phia who arrived in the Philippines in 
1933, became a teacher at Ateneo de 
Manila, a Jesuit college. He was professor 
of classics and the clarinet-toting mentor 
of the school band; the boys called him 
“Benny Goodman in a cassock.” He also 
developed a deep interest in Filipino work- 
ers and Catholic trade unionism; in 1947 
he established Ateneo’s Institute of Social 
Order. 

Father Hogan has said: “Religion is a 
pretty abstract thing if a guy isn’t getting 
three square meals a day.” He knows that 
three square meals a day are not possible 
for most Filipino wage earners, who aver- 
age $2.46 a day for unskilled labor, $3.80 
for skilled. When Manila capitalists re- 
cently complained of Father Hogan to 
Apostolic Delegate Egidio Vagnozzi, the 
Vatican envoy firmly replied: ‘Father 
Hogan is preaching the doctrine of the 
church.” 

A Cry of Anger. At 6:15 one morning 
last week, two hours after Philippine Air 
Line workers, backed by the National 
Labor Union, had thrown a picket line 
around Manila’s International Airport in a 
protest strike against anti-union firings, 
Colonel Soriano swept through the line in 
his Cadillac Fleetwood to see what was 
going on. A little later, escorted by two 
P.A.L. vice presidents and an armed guard, 
Soriano made a speech summoning the 
workers to return to their jobs. 

As Soriano was speaking, Father Hogan 
took a place at the head of the picket line, 
earnestly urged the workers to stay out 
until their demands were met. This was 
too much for Philippine Labor Secretary 
Primitivo Lovina, who also happens to be 
a close friend of Colonel Soriano. Hogan, 
Lovina said, was “an undesirable alien 
and a mere agitator.” 

Undeterred, Jesuit Hogan answered: “I 
will not stop while there is reason to fight 
. «. What makes the situation critical 
here is that the worker still lives in a 
shack, eats an inadequate diet and is not 
prepared for any emergency. This is all 
wrong.” 

A Cry of Peril. Many Filipinos felt 
sure that Father Hogan’s action was not 
an individual protest; they thought that 
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FATHER Hocan 
Three square meals a day. 


the P.A.L. dispute might grow into a ma- 
jor rift between the church and the Philip- 
pine government. Manila remembered an 
eloquent address last fall to Catholic lay 
leaders in which Apostolic Delegate Va- 
gnozzi had exhorted “the wealthy people 
[and] businessmen”: 

“Do not be blind, look into the stark 
reality; if you insist on exploiting God’s 
poor for the fattest profit you can get 
today, you are going to lose everything 
tomorrow, your capital, your business, 
your profits, probably your very life... in 
. . . the whirlwind of social upheaval .. .” 
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Tycoon DALMIA 
All the comforts that rupees can buy. 


INDIA 
The Proper Place to Confess 


In Kentucky, when a man begins to call 
attention to himself, his neighbors are apt 
to suspect that he is running for sheriff. In 
India, where the climate is more spiritual, 
unconventional behavior is often taken as 
a sign that a man is angling to become a 
mahatma, a saintly soul. Last week the 
talk in New Delhi was that Seth Ram- 
krishna Dalmia, wealthy owner of the 
Times of India, was an active candidate 
for mahatma. 

From Shekels to Sainthood. In his 57 
years Dalmia has won for himself four 
wives, India’s second largest industrial 
fortune and all the comforts that rupees 
can buy. About two years ago the ty- 
coon’s ambition began to shift from shek- 
els to sainthood. In a frank autobiography 
Dalmia made it clear that he possessed un- 
usual spiritual qualities: “I shall die peace- 
fully with a smile on my face—an enviable 
state unattainable by ordinary men.” 

_ Since a penchant for public confession 
is one of the most essential items of equip- 
ment for a would-be mahatma, Dalmia 
concentrated on owning up past misdeeds. 
He admitted that he had once been seized 
with passion for a distant female relative. 
“Shamelessly, I proposed a meéting to 
[my first wife] . . . She lost no time in 
getting friendly with the lady and per- 
suaded her to agree to my beastly pro- 
posal.” He admitted, too, that his business 
morality had been shaky: “I feel as if I 
had sucked the blood of the poor in estab- 
lishing the big name of Dalmia.” And in 
his youth, he said, he had often underpaid 
his creditors. Since many of them were 
dead, he had decided to make a “sanctify- 
ing payment of five lakhs” ($105,000) to 
a fund for refugees from Pakistan. “This 
charity will bring peace to the departed 
souls [of dead creditors]. If any living 
creditors want to serve on the [fund] 
committees, I may request the commit- 
tees to consider cooperating with them.” 

Not Out of Reverence. Two weeks 
ago, in a newspaper statement, Dalmia 
reminded the public that he and other In- 
dian industrialists had contributed heavily 
to the Gandhi Memorial Fund, one of the 
government's pet charity projects. “But,” 
said Dalmia, “truly speaking, this was not 
pure charity ... We gave... not be- 
cause of reverence for the departed high 
soul, but because many of us were expect- 
ing that by so doing we would not be 
dragged into the sphere of action of the 
Income Tax Investigation Commission.” 

Many Indians found a disturbing plau- 
sibility in this statement, for some of the 
largest contributors to the Gandhi Memo- 
rial Fund are also widely suspected of 
being high on the government’s list of 
1,365 major tax evaders. Others were 
angry at Dalmia for having associated the 
memory of Mahatma Gandhi with any- 
thing so unsavory. 

Angriest of all was Deputy Prime Min- 
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ister Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, who had 
been the Gandhi Fund’s most persuasive 
agent among the industrialists. Last week 
Indian newspapers featured Patel’s public 
reply to Dalmia. Said Patel: “If you will 
let me know what contributions you have 
made [I will return the money] and 
cleanse the fund from any taint which you 
have communicated to it. . . I do not see 
any possible connection between contribu- 
tion to such a sacred object and escape 
from punishment for tax evasion.” 

Then practical Politician Patel deliv- 
ered a sadly unspiritual attack on Seth 
Ramkrishna Dalmia’s efforts to acquire 
saintly virtue. “If you have any feeling 
of guilt or repentance for having evaded 
taxes . . .” said Patel, “the proper place 
for you to make a confession is not in a 
press statement, but at the Income Tax 
Investigation Commission. I suggest you 
go there...” 





TURKEY 


Virtue's Reward 

Early this year President Ismet Inénii 
and his Republican People’s Party won 
wide respect by promising Turkey the 
first unrigged elections in her history, but 
some Turks felt the respect had been 
cheaply earned. Nearly everyone thought 
that the People’s Party would come 
through the elections with a safe majority 
and that it would keep on running the 
government as it had ever since the found- 
ing of the Turkish Republic in 1923. 

Last week, however, the “first honest 
elections” lived up to their advance bill- 
ing in a surprising way. Almost 80% of 
the country’s voters turned out to cast 
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CELAL BAYAR 
Istanbul businessmen were pleased. 
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IVAN STEPANOVICH MAZEPA 
The lady's husband was annoyed. 


their ballots. The majority of them 
plumped for the five-year-old Democratic 
Party. 

The Democrats, headed by Banker-Pol- 
itician Celal Bayar, had promised to free 
the Turkish economy from government 
control. This promise had won for them 
the support of Istanbul and Smyrna busi- 
nessmen. 

At week's end with the returns still 
coming in, the Democrats claimed they 
would control at least 375 of the Nation- 
al Assembly’s 487 seats. Likeliest candi- 
date to replace Inénii as President was 
Halil Ozyoruk, the judge who led in the 
framing of the “honest election law.” 
(Under Turkish law a President’s term 
ends when his party loses its majority 
in the Assembly.) Democratic Boss Ba- 
yar, however, had become Turkey’s new 
top political figure. 


RUSSIA 


Neither Czar nor Commissar 
Inside the U.S.S.R. there is a scattered 
anti-Communist underground. Last week 
in a Berlin cellar café, a leading rep- 
resentative of the Ukrainian nationalist 
movement told a Trme correspondent a 
bit of the story of its trials and works, 
“Let’s not say anything about me,” said 
the Ukrainian. “It isn’t safe. But let me 
tell you something which I heard from a 
girl who fled last year. In 1948 she lived 
in Kharkov in the Ukraine. That summer 
a rumor spread that the Americans had 
landed on the Black Sea coast and were 
marching north. So one day there was a 
big argument in the Kharkov market. A 
farmer who was about to sell a goat re- 
fused rubles in payment. He demanded 
dollars. Soon thereafter, the arrests came 








in waves. I suppose the MVD had spread 
the rumor to provoke us and find us out.” 

The Fifth Wave. Both the tale and the 
man who told it were in an old Ukrainian 
tradition. “Look!” he said. “I belong to 
the fifth wave of Ukrainian emigration. 
We have been fighting Moscow since our 
hetman Mazepa* made an alliance with 
Charles XII of Sweden in 1709.” 

Sipping slowly at his Pilsener, the man 
in the Berlin café recalled that the German 
invasion of Russia in 1940 had given the 
Ukrainians new hope of winning their 240- 
year-old fight for independence. Through- 
out the Ukraine, guerrilla units sprang up 
and took advantage of the confusion to 
fight both Germans and Russians. By the 
end of World War II, the guerrilla Ukrain- 
ian Partisan Army (U.P.A.) had 200,000 
men and ruléd much of the Ukrainian 
countryside. 

At first Soviet forces reoccupying the 
Ukraine kept to the cities. “But by and 
by,” said the refugee leader, “the NKVD 
troops got stronger. They burned whole 
villages and killed thousands of people in 


* In his youth Ivan Stepanovich Mazepa (1644- 
1709) was sent to Warsaw to pick up a courtly 
education as a page to King John Casimir V of 
Poland. Mazepa, the story goes, picked up the 
wife of a Polish nobleman, The lady’s husband 
surprised the lovers and ended the courtly phase 
of Mazepa’s education by tying him naked on 
the back of a wild horse and turning the horse 
out onto the Rescued by Ukrainian 
Cossacks, Mazepa soon rose to leadership among 
them. When Charles XII began his invasion of 
Russia, Mazepa, to the disgust of most of his 
Cossacks, seemed to be loyal to Czar Peter the 
Great. Later he switched his allegiance, thereby 
thoroughly confusing nearly everybody. De- 
feated with his Swedish allies at the battle of 
Poltava, Mazepa fled into Turkey where he 
soon died of exhaustion, 








steppes. 
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AMERICANS IN PILSEN, 1945* 
“We shall never forget.” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
A Small Ceremony 


reprisal [for U.P.A. attacks]. Three mil- 
lion Ukrainians were shipped to the Ural 
mines and to the Manchurian border, ” 

Horror & Hope. Today the U.P.A.,, its 
forces scattered and its captured German 
supplies gone, operates only at night and 
in small bands. Most Ukrainians have 
shifted from active to passive resistance. 
“Life in my homeland is very hard,” said 
the refugee, “and the deportations haven't 
stopped. But the people still hope.” 

The people’s hope for aid from Amer- 
ica, however, has been weakened. In their 
camouflaged forest bunkers the U.P.A. 
men listen to the Voice of America. 
“Sometimes it drives them crazy,” said 
the Ukrainian. “For example, when your 
Secretary of State says that the U.S. does 
not intend to undermine the Soviet gov- 
ernment. When we hear things like that 
from America, we clutch our heads in 
horror .. . My people say to me: ‘The 
Soviet Union has a complete plan for the 
whole world. And the United States? What 
plans does it have for eastern Europe?’” 

When they had finished their beer the 
correspondent and the Ukrainian walked 
out of the café into Berlin’s brilliant May 
sunshine. Before they parted the corre- 
spondent asked: “What do your people 
really hope for?” The answer was quick 
and passionate: “The thing we’ve hoped 
for for years. The end of foreign rule and 
exploitation by Moscow, either through 
czars or commissars. A life where we can 
travel more than 20 kilometers without an 
MVD permit, where we can be without 
fear and terror, where we are free.” 
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On May 6, 1945 the 16th Armored 
Division of General George Patton's Third 
Army freed the Czech city of Pilsen from 
the Germans. Two weeks ago the U.S. 
Embassy in Prague notified the Czecho- 
slovak government of American inten- 
tions to hold a small ceremony in Pilsen 
in celebration of the fifth anniversary 
of the freeing of the city. From the 
Czech Foreign Ministry came a prompt 
and frigid reply: “In view of the fact 
that the Czechoslovak government is or- 
ganizing the celebrations of the. . . lib- 
eration of the Republic . . . it does not 
consider the celebrations by the American 
Embassy as desirable.” 

Last week, as the Foreign Office had 
foreseen, Czech Premier Antonin Zapo- 
tocky went to Pilsen to celebrate libera- 
tion after his own fashion. Speaking in 
the assembly hall of the Pilsen Skoda 
works, Zapotocky said: “We shall never 
forget that it was our former Western 
allies who in Munich . . . weakened and 
destroyed our defenses ... Therefore, 
we cannot believe that the Western cap- 
italist states were at all concerned with 
our liberty and independence. If anyone 
fought for our freedom, really defeated 
and drove out the German invaders, it 
was solely the heroic Soviet army.” Then, 
on behalf of the workers of the Skoda 
plant, Zapotocky presented a locomotive 


* With President Eduard Benes (le/t), 


to a Russian delegation as a gift to “our 
beloved Stalin.” 

Not far from where the Premier spoke 
stood the foundation stone for a never- 
finished monument to the American troops 
who had liberated Pilsen. 


ITALY 


Death of a Salesman 

Knife-nosed Ludovico Monti was a ded- 
icated man. The most energetic news 
vendor in Borgo San Lorenzo, near Flor- 
ence, he had been offered the local agency 
for many daily papers. But, with the sup- 
port of his pretty wife Armida, Monti 
was determined to sell only Unita, the 
Communist paper which commanded all 
his faith and ambition, 

On Sunday mornings Monti invariably 
aroused Borgo’s citizens with his cries: 
“Buy Unita! Read Unita! Here is Unita!” 
Peasants for miles around knew the peal 
of Monti’s bicycle bell as he flashed by, a 
huge stack of papers thrown across the 
handlebars, a small red flag flying on his 
front mudguard. Those who looked up 
late saws the word “Unita” in huge letters 
on the back of Monti’s sweater as he 
pedaled briskly about his business. 

The news vendor's tireless efforts 
brought their reward. For four years run- 
ning, Communist provincial headquarters 
had acclaimed him “Tuscany’s Best Unita 
Salesman,” and he had been named in- 
spector over all other Unita salesmen in 
the Borgo San Lorenzo area. Monti's fine 
record even led party headquarters to 
take a tolerant attitude when early this 
year he failed for the first time to turn in 
promptly the proceeds of his Unita sales. 

But as months went by and the money 
owed by Monti on papers consigned to 
him mounted to 50,000 lire (about $80), 
party headquarters grew worried, then 
angry. Finally the party told him he must 
pay up. Ludovico ran all over town trying 
to borrow money; he even tried to borrow 
from the priest. Last week Ludovico Mon- 
ti was finally expelled from the Commu- 
nist Party for mishandling of funds. 

On the day of his public humiliation 
Monti and his wife shut themselves in 
their small house. That night the Montis’ 
lights did not go on, and the house was 
silent except for the call of a pet blackbird 
which Monti had taught to whistle Red 
Flag. After two such nights, the neighbors 
called the carabinieri, who had to knock 
down the door to get into the house, 

In its cage the blackbird sat motionless, 
silent and weak from hunger. On the bed 
lay the bodies of Ludovico and Armida 
Monti, and between them was the pistol 
with which Monti had shot first his wife, 
then himself. Piled beside the bed and 
about the house were 50,000 lire’s worth 
of copies of Unita. Proud Ludovico Monti 
had not embezzled money; he had simply 
been unable to admit that the best Unita 
salesman in Tuscany could not sell as 
many papers as Unita had sent him. 
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VENEZUELA 
Twelfth 


Having brought a Communist-led oil 
workers’ strike under control (Time, May 
15), Venezuela’s military junta last week 
became the twelfth Latin American gov- 
ernment to outlaw the Communist Party. 


ARGENTINA 
Calculated Risk 


Argentina’s energetic little Finance 
Minister, Ramén Cereijo, bounced aboard 
his FAMA plane at New York’s Idlewild 
Airport one morning last week, and flew 
homeward with gladsome news. Argentina 
had been promised $200 million in U.S. 
Government and private bank credits. A 
formal announcement was expected within 
a few days. 

Some $125 million of the credits al- 
ready had been approved by President 
Truman’s National Advisory Council. All 
of that sum will go to liquidate Argen- 
tina’s outstanding commercial debts and 
help re-establish her good credit abroad. 
In addition, friendly, persuasive Cereijo 
had got a promise of $75 million from the 
National City Bank and Chase National 
Bank of New York, and the First National 
Bank of Boston, to finance future pur- 
chases of badly needed farm machinery 
from U.S. manufacturers. 

If U.S. bankers and Government offi- 
cials had ever felt reluctant about extend- 
ing Argentina credit, that feeling had 
evaporated. At least six U.S. Government 
agencies—the Departments of State, 
Commerce and Treasury, ECA, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank and the Export-Import 
Bank—had rated Argentina a good credit 
risk. The State Department hoped that 
this economic assistance might also help 
to make Argentina a better political risk. 
But that remained to be seen. 


Associated Press 
CompPpuLsory EVACUATION 
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CANADA 
Red Ramp 


From a makeshift command post in the 
Manitoba legislature building last week, a 
composed, greying soldier in the red- 
tabbed battledress of a brigadier defended 
besieged Winnipeg against the city’s worst 
flood in a century. His orders flowed by 
field telephone and radio to 50,000 men 
sweating on 15 miles of soggy, sandbagged 
dikes along the surging Red River of the 
North. Occasionally he hopped into a heli- 
copter for a hurried look at a new danger 
point. By week’s end, as hope mounted 
that the main crisis had been met with 
only two lives lost, many a Winnipegger 
sent up a waterlogged cheer for Brigadier 
Ronald Morton, 49, veteran of D-day in 
Normandy. 

Dogged Battle. As boss of “Operation 
Red Ramp” (for Red rampage), with 
nearly 5,000 army, navy and air force men 
under his command, Morton’s job was to 
prevent complete inundation of Canada’s 
fourth largest city (pop. 320,000). At 
least 10,000 houses and eight of greater 
Winnipeg’s 75 square miles were already 
flooded; traffic on two of the city’s key 
bridges was cut off, dividing the area into 
semi-isolated segments. The water level 
stood twelve feet above the point of first 
flooding. The city’s vital power stations 
were entrenched behind dikes more than 
six feet high. 

Morton and his men were fighting a 
dogged, seldom dramatic battle of con- 
tainment, with wet snow and rain adding 
to their difficulties. At suburban East Kil- 
donan a 25-foot dike section burst, 
swamping 150 homes in a boiling wall of 
water ten feet high. But in most places 
the dikes—made of sodden burlap sand- 
bags—were holding. 

Outward Bound. During the week, 
Morton directed the greatest mass evacu- 


FLoopep WINNIPEG SUBURB 


ation in Canadian history. In eight days 
alone, an estimated 80,000 people left the 
Winnipeg area in special trains, aircraft, 
buses and a fleet of cars and trucks. Some 
went to boarded-up resorts to the north, 
others to points as far away as Calgary 
and Montreal. The Red Cross provided 
emergency funds for the needy. Thou- 
sands of other evacuees crowded into 
downtown Winnipeg, safe on relatively 
high ground, The city auditorium was 
turned into a dormitory. If the situation 
worsened drastically, Morton had a mas- 
ter plan for compulsory evacuation, under 
martial law, of as much as 75% of the 
city’s 320,000 population. Food was stock- 
piled; emergency passes and ration cards 
were printed. 

By this week the river level appeared 
to be stabilizing although the danger was 
still grave. As relief operations gathered 
momentum, Winnipeggers had an urgent 
question: how could future floods be pre- 
vented? Flood experts had a grim reply: 
they probably cannot. The cost of perma- 
nent diking would be prohibitive, and in 
any case it might be an engineering impos- 
sibility in the flat Red River valley. Once 
in 25, 50 or 100 years, the valley would 
probably have to take it. 


New Face 

On a lecture circuit through four On- 
tario cities last week, two ministers of 
religion preached a confusing creed. They 
spoke soothingly of peace, but hinted 
darkly of the power of Russian atom 
bombs. They professed faith in God, then 
praised the ways of Soviet Communism. 
One of them, the Very Rev. Hewlett 
Johnson, the Church of England’s “Red 
Dean” of Canterbury, was an old hand at 
following the twists & turns of the Com- 
munist line. The other was a comparative 
stranger. He was a Toronto doctor of 
divinity, James Endicott, 52, a United 
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VoLUNTARY EVACUATION 


Question: Could this be prevented? Answer: No. 
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Church minister only recently arrived in 
the front rank of Canadian apologists 
for Communism. 

Soft Words. Soft-spoken James Endi- 
cott told interviewers that he was no 
Communist. Canadians who judged by 
past associations rather than present com- 
pany might well take his word for it. Born 
in China, the son of a missionary who 
later became moderator of the United 
Church in Canada, Endicott spent most 
of his youth close to the church. After 
twelve years as a China missionary, Endi- 
cott became an adviser on social-welfare 
problems to Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. Like many another Westerner, he 
was shocked by the poverty and corrup- 
tion he saw in China, but his disillusion- 


sionary convention.” This year, for anoth- 
er Communist peace meeting, the Rus- 
sians flew him to Moscow, gave him the 
full caviar-and-ballet treatment plus an 
interview in Pravda in which he said that 
Canada was a police state infested with 
U.S. spies. (He claimed later that Pravda 
reporters had misquoted him, but added a 
hasty explanation that Soviet reporters, 
like all reporters, sometimes make mis- 
takes.) Back in Canada, Endicott was a 
logical choice to escort the “Red Dean” 
on his pro-Soviet peace junket. 
Canadian Communism sorely needed 
new and persuasive friends. The party’s 
influence has waned steadily since the un- 
covering of the Russian spy ring in 1946, 
when Soviet espionage agents in the Do- 






Gilbert A, Milne 


Dr. JAMes Enpicott & THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY 
Dark hints. 


ment ran deeper than most. He came back 
to Canada in 1947, highly critical of the 
Chiang government and full of praise for 
its Communist enemies. 

Whether he knew it or not, Dr. Endi- 
cott fitted neatly into the propaganda 
effort of the Labor-Progressive Party, the 
label under which Canadian Communism 
has paraded since the Communist Party 
was banned temporarily in World War II.* 
Endicott turned out a party-line news let- 
ter on the Far East, financed, he said, by 
voluntary contributions. He lectured 
across Canada, defending the Chinese 
Communists and gradually broadening his 
approach into a full apology for Soviet 
foreign policy. 

Frank Manner. When the Communist- 

inspired peace conference was held in 
aris last year, Endicott went along. Said 
he: “It looked to me just like a big mis- 
* By a vote of 147 to 32, the House of Com- 
mons last week defeated a new motion aimed at 
outlawing Communist political activity. 
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minion government were linked to the 
Canadian Communist Party. The Com- 
munist vote in last year’s federal election 
dropped to 32,623 (from a peak of 111,- 
892 in 1945). Red leadership has been 
mainly wiped out in Canada’s labor move- 
ment. What was obviously wanted was a 
new face to give the party a kindlier look 
and dispel the aura of treachery that has 
hung over it since the spy scandal. Dr. 
Endicott, with his pleasant voice and 
frank manner, seemed to be just the 
right man, 


HAITI 
Again the Junta 


The Haitian Senate had rejected a pro- 
posed constitutional change permitting 
proud, scheming President Dumarsais Es- 
timé to be elected to succeed himself in 
1952. Last week, after 10,000 dancing, 
drumming, pro-Estimé Haitians had pa- 
raded through Port-au-Prince and sacked 


the Senate chamber, the army moved in 
on Estimé. Forcing the resignation of the 
man it had backed for the presidency four 
years ago, a three-man military junta 
took over at the palace. 


MEXICO 
Grand Opening 


Mexico opened its new 2,178-mile Texas- 
to-Guatemala highway last week with a 
thrill-packed six-day auto race for pas- 
senger stock models. Mexicans by the mil- 
lions took the curves and cliffs vicariously, 
via press and radio. In the capital, people 
carried portable radios in buses and street- 
cars to get the blowout-by-blowout reports. 

Competing for the 300,c00-peso ($34,- 
000) top prizes were 132 two-man teams 
including such hot drivers as Indianapolis 
Speedway veteran Johnny Mantz, Italy's 
Piero Taruffi, winner of the 1948 Grand 
Prix de Berne auto race, and President 
Miguel Aleman’s chauffeur, whose hand- 
some new Cadillac, fresh from the palace 
garage, bore the name Coche México. 
There was a Los Angeles war veteran driv- 
ing a 13-year-old Cord, a red-haired torch 
singer from Mexico City, a Texas grand- 
mother sponsored by a brassiére manu- 
facturer, and a 70-year-old Arizona widow 
with her 72-year-old ranch foreman. 

Less than half an hour after the start a 
Guatemalan, burning up the road in a new 
Lincoln, missed a turn and was hauled out, 
fatally injured, from the smoking wreck. 
The Cadillac Coche México, hightailing 
southward from Ciudad Juarez at better 
than 100 m.p.h., screeched off a hairpin 
curve, rolled over three times into a rocky 
ditch. The drivers, unhurt, crawled back, 
started the engine, and somehow finished 
the day’s lap—in 69th place. In his 1950 
Cadillac, ex-Pilot William Sterling of El 
Paso paced the pack over the first 228 
miles at an average 107 m.p.h. 

Farther south the going grew tougher. 
After flashing across the baking desert 
flats, the racers began fading like dead 
comets in the 10,000-ft. mountain passes 
around Mexico City. Sterling burned out 
his brakes, Mantz blew all his tires and 
developed engine trouble. 

The last 115-mile leg from Tuxtla 
Gutiérrez to the border was unpaved. The 
temperature hit 105°. In the end, the 
race got down to two dogged U.S. drivers: 
22-year-old Hershel McGriff, part owner of 
an auto-repair shop in Portland, Ore., driv- 
ing a 1950 Oldsmobile, and Tommy Deal 
of El Paso, driving a Cadillac. But Mc- 
Griff’s six-day time was better than Deal’s 
by one minute, 16 seconds. Victory was 
worth 150,000 pesos ($17,000) to him, Co- 
Driver Pay Elliott and their backers. 

Though no Mexican finished above 
eighth, the country was well pleased. The 
race furnished convincing proof to U.S. 
tourists that the border-to-border high- 
way is ready for use: Winner McGriff's 
average driving speed down the full length 
of Mexico was 79 m.p.h. 
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Let your own TASTE and THROAT be the judge! 


Because Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco! 
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Hedy Lamarr as Delilah in C. B. De Mille’s Technicolor epic, “Samson and Delilah’—a Paramount picture. 





HEDY LAMARR says: ‘A good cigarette is like a good movie — 
always enjoyable. That’s why it’s Luckies for me!” 


You're right, Hedy . . . you can always count on Strike means fine tobacco—fine, light, naturally mild 
Luckies to give you the real smoothness, mildness tobacco that’s always smooth. Yes, let your own 
and deep-down smoking enjoyment you want. And, taste and throat be the judge. Find out for yourself— 
smokers, you can depend on Luckies because Lucky get a carton of Luckies today! 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Lucky Strike... so round, so firm, so fully packed—so free and easy on the draw 
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pds try to tell him how many, 
many man-hours of keen en- 


gineering thought went into cre- 





ating the comfort in these couch- 
like cushions. Don’t bother him 
with tales of the sturdy Turret 
Top overhead, or walls braced 
and welded for his security, or 
doors sealed to keep noises and 
discomforts out. 

The young man is at peace with 
the world — and so are his par- 


ents. Ina car with Body by Fisher 
they have given him well- 
guarded rest—as stout protection 
against the hazards of travel as 
skilful engineering and expert 


execution can provide. 


You can do as much for your 
youngster simply by choosing a 
General Motors car — the only 
cars anywhere with the extra 


value of Body by Fisher. 





ell - Suarded rest 





HOW SAFE CAN YOU BE IN A CAR? 


Careful driving is essential, of course — 
but the body you ride in is vitally impor- 
tant too, That's why Fisher Body is but- 
tressed with box girders—windowed with 


safety plate glass — provided with rear- 
door handles little tots can’t open by 
mistake! 


Body by Kish eT ee — BETTER THAN EVER! 


Only on General Motors cars : CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC 








PEOPLE 





Hearth & Home 


Crooner Frank Sinatra, separated from 
his wife, flew to Spain, and presented 
Cinemactress Ava Gardner witha $10,000 
emerald necklace. Meanwhile, one Mario 
Cabré, 34, a part-time actor, verse-writer 
and bullfighter who is playing in a picture 
with Ava (see cut), assured reporters that 
he loved Ava and she loved him, too. He 
even tossed off some verses to her. Sample: 


From your fingers caresses sprout ; 

Of a kiss vibrating yet remote 

Your lips give rapture... 

Sleep, my treasure, 

On the roses of the kiss which lingers 
on your lips. 


Mario also told reporters: “After Sina- 
tra’s visit is over and Ava and I are alone 
again, I think you will find that our love 
has survived . . .” Then he added: “Of 
course, it depends on so many things. . .” 
Sinatra said of Ava: “A terrific girl.” Ava 
said of Frankie: “A wonderful guy,” but 
added demurely: “It’s too soon to talk 
about marriage—Frank hasn't even got a 
divorce.” 

In Los Angeles, Comedian Groucho 
Marx, 59, and wife Kay Dittig Marx, 29, 
were divorced. He agreed to pay her $134,- 
215 in alimony over the next 10} years. 

In Paris, Bing Crosby brusquely denied 
reports from Hollywood of “strained rela- 
tions” between him and onetime Musi- 
comedienne Dixie Lee Crosby, his wife of 
20 years and mother of his four children. 

Cinemactor Errol Flynn asked a Los 
Angeles court to reduce his alimony pay- 
ments ($1,500 a month) to his first wife, 
Actress Lili Damita. He is now 4o years 
old, Flynn said, and “from the experiences 
of other actors, it is not likely that I will 





Mare Murray 
Gliding through. 
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Piero Saporiti 
BULLFIGHTER & FRIEND 
Vibrating yet. 


continue to enjoy a large income. . . for 
more than a few years in the future. . .” 

In Manhattan, Judith Coplon, free on 
bail while appealing her convictions in 
Washington and New York on espionage 
charges, announced that she would marry 
one of the lawyers associated with the firm 
handling her appeal, Albert H. Socolov, 
29, a World War II U.S. Army lieutenant. 

Even for royalty, romance had its 
thorns: 

In Paris, Iranian Princess Fatmeh Pah- 
levi, 21, regained her royal prerogatives 
when she remarried—this time in a Mos- 
lem ceremony—Californian Vincent Lee 
Hillyer, 24. Hiliyer, who had renounced 
his Roman Catholic religion the week be- 
fore, had the Moslem Aga Khan as official 
witness. Among the wedding guests: Rita 
Hayworth, who had a Moslem ceremony 
last year when she married Aly Khan. 
This week Hillyer and bride were off to 
Cannes, where he said he would finish a 
book titled Just Looking, Thanks. 

In San Francisco, Moslem Princess 
Fathia of Egypt, 19, displeased her broth- 
er, Egypt’s King Farouk, by marrying 
Riad Ghali, an Egyptian commoner and a 
Coptic Christian. Queen Mother Nazli, 
who has been employing the bridegroom 
as a political adviser, said that she ap- 
proved of the marriage. 


The Personal Approach 

People get “this lord & lady business” 
all mixed up, complained Baron Lawson 
of Beamish, 68, who was a coal miner at 
twelve and labor M.P. for 30 years before 
he was raised to the peerage last February. 
“People come along to me and say, ‘Well, 
you see, my lord’; then they get to, ‘It's 
this way, Mr. Lawson’; then it’s, ‘Tell me, 
John’; and in the end it’s, ‘See here, Jack.’ ” 





“Ts Oxford worth it?” asked the univer- 
sity’s undergraduate magazine. George 
Bernard Shaw replied: “Collegiate resi- 
dence, common meals and cap & gown give 
a priceless social training in good manners 
which is shared with sailors only.” 

Illinois’ Senator Paul Douglas lost his 
shoes on the Baltimore & Ohio Capitol 
Limited, padded off the train in Chicago 
in his stocking feet, took a cab to a shoe- 
store and bought a new pair. Then he went 
about his business of attending the Jeffer- 
son Day Jubilee (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS). 

The visiting Liaquat Ali Khan, Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, and his wife, the 
Begum, were learning about the American 
way of life in & around Chicago. One day 
the Begum, wearing her long-flowing red 
silk garara, visited a National Tea Co. 
market, shopped as carefully as any U.S. 
housewife, rolled a cart of groceries to 
the check-out counter. 


The Laurels 

Awarded to His Imperial Majesty, Mo- 
hamed Reza Pahlevi, the Shah of Iran, by 
George Washington University: his foot- 
ball letter (a small “G” superimposed on a 
big “W”), for serving as honorary captain 
of the team on his visit to the U.S. last 
November. 

Named as adviser to the American dele- 
gation to the May 22 meeting of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization in Florence, 
Italy: Cinemactress Myrna (‘Perfect 
Wife’) Loy. 

Cheered by nightclubbers as she staged 
a comeback in Hollywood: the silent 
screen’s Mae (The Merry Widow) Mur- 
ray, who is pushing 60. She showed up in 
the floor show at the stylish Mocambo, 
glided through the Merry Widow waltz. 

Given to Jerusalem's Hebrew Univer- 
sity by Dr. Albert Einstein: the original 
manuscript of his new “Generalized 
Theory of Gravitation” (Trae, Jan. 2). 
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A WELCOME GIFT 





SPORTSMAN’S 
FLASK 


jx CURVED TO FIT 
THE POCKET 


ATTRACTIVELY 
PACKAGED 


sy A TRUE COGNAC 


Three-Star Hennessy 1s a famous 
Cognac Brandy — honored the 
world over for its quality, bouquet 


and clean taste. 


kk 


HENNESSY 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France 
JAS HENNESSY & C®, Established 1765. Sole U. S. Agents: 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, N. ¥. Importers since 1794 
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RADIO & TELEVISION 





"Wurz Debur" 


For the past three years, more & more 
Britons have been listening with rapt at- 
tention to a BBC program called Bird 
Song of the Month. Even non-bird-lovers 
have been won by the personality of the 
show’s M.C., excitable, 68-year-old Dr. 
Ludwig Koch. Says Producer Desmond 
Hawkins: “The charm about Ludwig is 
that he is one of the few fanatics left.” 

Last week, Fanatic Koch propounded 
an interesting ornithological theory: that 
chaffinches have different accents in differ- 
ent parts of the world. Playing the song 
of a British chaffinch, German-accented 
Dr. Koch said: “Ant now, as you vill see 
by my next record, zee German chaffinch, 
unlike zee Kent chaffmch, finishes op viz 
a sound like ‘wurz debur.’”’ Sure enough, 
it did. 

Despite the loss of a 6,c00-record li- 
brary when he fled Germany in 1936, Dr. 
Koch has today one of the world's great- 
est collections of bird and animal record- 
ings. Muffled in an old tweed coat, he 
carries his recording equipment from the 
Scottish moors to the Salisbury Plain, 
“creeping like a criminal,” he says, to cap- 
ture the call of the grass warbler. Badg- 
ered by such background noises as air- 
planes, trains, barking dogs and high 
winds, he has triumphantly recorded the 
moorland cry of the greenshank and the 
“singing” of the seal on the spray-splashed 
rocks off the Pembrokeshire coast. He is 
postponing his retirement at least until 
he can get on wax the elusive stone cur- 
lew and the long-tailed tit. 

For good reason, he loves his adopted 
England. “In England,” he explains hap- 
pily, “it is everyzing for zee birds and 
animals. It is amazing how zey under- 
stand how important it is.” 


Tall in the Saddle 


Washington’s “I Am an American Day” 
comes a day later this week than the same 
celebration in the rest of the U.S. The 
celebration committee made sure of get- 
ting such guests of honor as President 
Truman, scheduled to speak from the 
Capitol steps. Happily, the new date also 
fitted the schedule of another highly val- 
ued guest not connected with government. 
The committee was overjoyed that tele- 
vision’s Hopalong Cassidy would also dig- 
nify the day. 

As a crowd-puller, Hopalong would 
have to concede nothing to the President 
of the U.S. Last January a crowd of New 
Yorkers estimated by the police at 350,- 
ooo queued up for 25 blocks to shake his 
hand. This month he drew the largest 
circus attendance (18,700) ever to pack 
the Chicago Stadium. For the past year, 
devoted millions of children and grown- 
ups have sat entranced before televised 
Hopalong Cassidy films. 

The Last $300,000. The center of this 
adulation and applause is 52-year-old, 
white-haired William Boyd (born in Cam- 








bridge, Ohio), who switched in 1935 from 
romantic roles (The Volga Boatman) to 
western films. He made 54 Hopalong Cas- 
sidy pictures before he was fired in 1943. 
Because “no one in Hollywood thought 
of me as anything but Hopalong Cassidy,” 
Boyd found that he could not get another 
movie job. In no danger of starving, he 
retired to his California ranch with his 
fifth wife, ex-Actress Grace Bradley, was 
down to his last $300,000 when he got 
his big idea. 

Selling the ranch, Boyd put everything 
he owned into buying up all possible 
rights to Hopalong Cassidy. After repeat- 


Acma 


Hopatonc Cassipy & Fans 
“7 don’t think there’s any limit...” 
up a contract with Author Clarence Mul- 
ford, whose original pulp-fiction Hoppy— 
unlike the soft-spoken, clean-living movie 
version—was a cussing, ungrammatical, 
hard-drinking ranch hand with a game leg. 

Released to TV, the old Hoppy films 
created something of a mass frenzy. Los 
Angeles’ Station KTTV rented one for 
$250. Twelve months later KTTV showed 
the same film for the fifth time and paid a 
rental of $1,000. “People are astonished 
at the percentage of my fans who are 
adults,” says Boyd. “They're not new 
fans—they’re merely my young fans of 
15 years ago grown up a little bit.” 

Wood on the Fire. But it was the chil- 
dren who put the golden fence posts in 
Hoppy’s old corral. Last year small fry 
bought 15 million Hopalong comic books. 
They clamor incessantly for such items as 
Hoppy roller skates (complete with spurs 
and jewel-studded ankle straps) and Hop- 
along bicycles (leather-fringed saddles, 
handlebars shaped like steer’s horns, built- 
in gun holsters). Because of the craze for 
Hopalong hats, shirts, chaps, boots, six- 
shooters and gun belts, Boyd claims that 
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TV Tim, producer of a television show, came into 

@ Statler, looked around, and cried: “One thing I know 
—a fine and friendly telecast that passes every test 
is showing ME at Statler, where you really are a 
guest! 


3 “A close-up of my beaming face in Statler’s gleaming 

@ bath will symbolize enjoyment (and will dodge the 
censor’s wrath). Then swing the camera just to show 
the water steamy-hot, the piles of soap, and snowy 
towels stacked up on the spot. 


the spot for YOU!” 
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5. “No need for telefoto lens,”’ said Tim, “to get a shot 
@ of me as I go out to shop from this convenient spot. 
It’s close to business, shops, and shows; it’s near the 
station, too. As every scene at Statler shows—it's just 


gtins! 
TESTING! 





2 “T'll climb in Statler’s famous bed so you can see the 

e bliss, the happiness, the comfort, of a bed as soft as 
this. Eight hundred thirty-seven springs are sleep- 
producing fact—and if your set shows me asleep, well, 
honest, that’s no act! 


4 “Say, what a shot a Statler meal will make upon TV! 
e@ We'll picture Statler’s wondrous food for all the world 
to see. The soups, the salads and desserts, the vege- 


tables and meat, and Statler chefs in starring role... 
I'll simply sit and eat! 





STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON «+ BUFFALO «+ CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 


Supremely comfortable Daks trousers with the no-belt, no-pressure waist- 
band... hidden sponge rubber pads keep a polite but firm grip on your 
shirt. Gifted English tailoring in a wealth of lightweight fabrics and cool 


colors. From $25.00 to $32.50. 


The famous English comfort-in-action trousers 


Write for name of nearest dealer 


to Dept.T6,Simpson Imports, Inc., 9 East 35 Street, New York 16, N.Y. 








______ BY BUSINESS 
a EXECUTIVES 
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‘ Convenient 
to business and social 
activities, the Essex House over- 
looks famous Central Park and 
offers an address of distinction. 
Beautifully redecorated and 
refurnished. Many rooms with 
Television. 
Rooms with bath from $7 to $12 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $15 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 


ESSEX 
= t HOUSE 


on-the-park 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 


Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir. 
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A FAMOUS GUARDIAN 
like our 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Nothing gives your travel funds more 
protection anywhere than NCB 
Travelers Checks. Thiefproof, loss 
proof ... promptly refunded if lost 
or stolen... spendable anywhere. 
Good until used. Carry this famous 
guardian with you. Cost 75¢ per 
$100. Buy them at your bank. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 
BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


First on Wl rld Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


““Sammap § 
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U.S. manufacturers of 56% of all the 
Western-type merchandise are paying him 
royalties for Hopalong Cassidy endorse- 
ments. 

The fever has spread to non-Western 
fields: there are Hopalong Cassidy cook- 
jes, candy bars, wallpaper, soaps and 
watches. A Hopalong Cassidy comic strip 
runs in 75 daily and 42 Sunday news- 
papers; every week a network of 500 
Mutual radio stations broadcasts the Gen- 
eral Foods-sponsored Hopalong Cassidy 
show (Sun. 4 p.m. E.D.T.). And Com- 
poser Nacio Herb Brown (You Are My 
Lucky Star, Singin’ in the Rain) has 
signed up for the exclusive privilege of 
writing songs about Hoppy. 

Inundated by the commercial flood, 
Boyd promises: “‘We aren't going to over- 
do it. We'll just keep throwing wood on 
the fire.” But he has endorsed so many 
products (from bedspreads to pocket- 
knives) that he can’t always keep them 
straight. Of his success Boyd says: “We 
don’t think it’s phenomenal. Years ago, a 
fellow got an idea to build a bridge across 
San Francisco Bay. People told him he 
was nuts. One morning we looked up and 
traffic was going across. Hopalong Cas- 
sidy was merely an idea that took 13 years 
to pay off ... I don’t think there’s any 
limit to what can be done with it.” On his 
crowded agenda are Hopalong record al- 
bums, 13 new TV shorts, and a Para- 
mount movie in which he will co-star (as 
Hopalong Cassidy) with Bing Crosby. 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, May |9. 
Times are E.D.T., subject to change. 


Ford Theater (Fri. 9 p.m., CBS-TV). 
Jan Keith in Subway Express. 

Screen Directors’ Playhouse (Fri. 9 
p.m., NBC). Lucille Ball in Miss Grant 
Takes Richmond. 

The Preakness (Sat. 5 p.m., CBS). 
From Baltimore's Pimlico race track. (Sat. 
10:30 p.m., CBS-TV). Filmed version of 
the race. 

Armed Forces Day (Sat. 10 p.m., 
ABC). Speech by Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson. 

NBC Theater (Sun. 2 p.m., NBC). 
Elizabeth Bowen's The House in Paris. 

Silver Theater (Mon. 8 p.m., CBS-TV). 
Virginia Bruce in Wedding Anniversary. 

Hollywood Star Playhouse (Mon. 8 
p.m., CBS). John Lund in Clash by Moon- 
light. 

Lux Radio Theater (Mon. 9 p.m., 
CBS). Jolson Sings Again, with Al Jolson 
and Barbara Hale. 

Lights Out (Mon. 9 p.m., NBC-TV). 
Richard McMurray in Rendezvous. 

Robert Montgomery Presents (Mon. 
9:30 p.m., NBC-TV). Barbara Bel Geddes 
in Rebecca. 

Cavaicade of America (Tues. 8 p.m., 
NBC). Portrait of the Author, with Basil 
Rathbone. 

On Trial (Wed. 8 p.m., ABC-TV). 
“Should Congress Pass the Mundt-Fergu- 
son Bill?” 

Suspense (Thurs. 9 p.m., CBS). Dennis 
O'Keefe in Very Much Like a Nightmare. 
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ARTHUR GODFREY, Chesterfield’s fomous rodio and television stor 


6é 
lhis name is making travel history... 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES’ 


says Arthur Godfrey 
... Northwest brings you tomorrow’s planes today... 


the only double-deck Stratocruisers coast to coast. 


.. . Northwest puts the Pacific Paradise of Hawaii 


at your doorstep... just overnight from your home. 


... Northwest's modern Martin luxury liners make 


trips shorter between most of America’s important cities. 


... Northwest flies the short-cut “overland” route 
to Alaska and the Orient. 





FINEST COAST TO COAST...OVERNIGHT TO HAWAII... SHORTEST TO ALASKA AND THE ORIENT 


NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, PITTSBURGH, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, WINNIPEG, 


SPOKANE, SEATTLE-TACOMA, PORTLAND... ALASKA,..JAPAN... KOREA... CHINA... OKINAWA...THE PHILIPPINES 




















CusToMER RESEARCH makes a continuous inquiry into people's 
wants in styling, checks everything from door handles to roof . 
shapes to make sure GM cars fit public preferences. LEADING DESIGNERS at GM work constantly to create smarter 

and smarter models, turning out countless studies before even 


one model is finally decided on. 


Key to reigning beauty 


Whether in a lady or an automobile, true beauty is admired by everybody. 


It is no secret that most folks go for General Motors styling —any survey will 
tell you that. And there is no secret about how GM cars get their smartness. 


It comes from the soaring imagination of artists, tempered by seasoned designers 
sensitive to the public’s likes and dislikes. It comes, too, from the sound interpretation 
of styling forms by engineers and production craftsmen. 


Above all, it is born of the spirit which is never content with beauty as it is, 
but secks constantly to make it lovelier and better in every way. 





Treat your eyes to the sparkling spectacle you find wherever GM cars are on display 
and we think you will call these cars the reigning beauties of the highway. 


Let the dealer treat you to a ride—and we believe you will agree 
that GM beauty is more than metal-deep—that it is only one of 


many reasons why this is your key to greater value. 
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Your hey lo 


Mite | p AJIENERAL Motors 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER « GMC TRUCK & COAC! 


y “MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast 


| 
/ game 
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THIS IS A COLOR MAP of the United 
States, kept up to date by GM. It 
registers color preferences throughout 
the country, shows at a glance how 
cars can be best distributed to suit the 


tastes of all localities. 








Which moment will you remember — forever? 


It may be that last handful of confetti you toss 


m5 fC towards shore, or your first plunge into the ship’s 
@ ack th 
EEL Lote pool, or the exciting Aloha of the Islanders. Or 
. “ 
A 


ee —~ the many golden moments may blend into one rae 
Ree i glorious memory of sun-drenched days and star- 
(Se 4 Soil filled nights—of playing, laughing, relaxing on the 
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ee a Lurline. For the finest vacation you'll ever know 





Dou live draciously, 


Cruise to Hawaii on the new Lurline 


comfortably 


ou 










Dou enjoy superb food, 


service 





You dance, meet new 


friends 
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You play in the surf, 
al Waikiki 





You explore the Islands 
and you'll cherish forever the 
memory of their warmth, 


beauty and hospitality 


Fashions by J. Magnin « Co., California 


tion tb Wow 


The Lurline sails from San Francisco and Los Angeles 
. : ~ or , wie al ? . 
See your travel agent or Matson Line Offices: New York+ Chicago 6 ‘A SA 
San Francisco + Los Angeles+ Seattle + Portland « San Diego+ Honolulu 
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Edward & Wallis 


Reading Lire in 1945 in the Bahamas, 
the Duke of Windsor was impressed by 
the understanding of Britain shown in 
a series about his old friend, Winston 
Churchill. The Duke had a mutual friend 
call up Charles J. V. Murphy, now a Lire 
staff writer, a big, ducal-looking Bostonian 
who had written the article (with John 
Davenport). The friend’s suggestion: the 
Duke of Windsor and Reporter Murphy 
ought to know each other because “the 
Duke is thinking of doing some writing 
himself.” The result of the delayed meet- 
ing (Murphy first spent six months in the 
Pacific as a war correspondent) was a 





Roy Stevens 
CHARLIE MurPHY 


Prodding, cajoling, editing. 


three-part story, written by the Duke and 
edited by Murphy, on “The Education of 
a Prince.” It was published in Lire in 
December 1947. 

This week Lire began publication of 
the sequel, “A King’s Story,” by the Duke 
of Windsor. In the memorable four-part, 
35,000-word account of the making and 
unmaking of a king, he tells for the first 
time how and why Edward VIII gave up 
his throne for “the woman I love.” (The 
story is appearing in the London Sunday 
Express and papers in 29 other countries, 
but not in any U.S. paper.) 

The Duke spent three years on the 
memoirs. As he acknowledges in his fore- 
word, Charlie Murphy was his collabora- 
tor most of the time, prodding, suggest- 
ing, editing and cajoling, in Paris and at 
Cap d’Antibes. To help refresh Windsor’s 
memory, Murphy supplied him with di- 
gests of diaries, court calendars, newspa- 
per clippings, books and interviews with 
other actors in the royal drama. (The 
Duke himself had saved a bale of state 
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and unofficial papers and albums of his 
own photographs of the historic days.) 
Then, while a secretary recorded every 
word, the Duke reminisced. 

With uncompromising pride of author- 
ship, Windsor then rewrote the typescript 
drafts, fiddling endlessly with every word, 
frequently chucking out sentences or 
words suggested by Murphy because “I 
don’t talk like that.” The Duke worked in 
his shirtsleeves (“I can’t think in my 
coat”), with six pipes close at hand, At 
the start, he rarely settled down to work 
until 11:30 a.m., and he generally broke 
up the afternoon for such engagements as 
golf with Leopold of the Belgians. At the 
end, he was on a strict 9-to-6 regimen. 

Banalities & Black Bottoms. The en- 
grossing story begins with the Prince of 
Wales’s casual classes in kingship and a 
talk about the facts of royal life with his 
father (said George V: “Always remember 

who you are”). But the Prince’s 
“mature development” was left pretty 
much to chance. One of the only positive 
pieces of advice came from an old courtier 
who observed: “Only two rules really 
count. Never miss an opportunity to re- 
lieve yourself; never miss a chance to sit 
down.”* The Prince’s first important roy- 
al job was an exciting and educational 
150,000-mile road show as “Britain’s Best 
Salesman.” “The generous applause that 
greeted my hopeful banalities” caused him 
to marvel “at the tolerance with which 
the world’s most democratic people con- 
tinued to view its princes.” 

Nevertheless, the heir apparent also got 
his first uneasy sense of “unconscious re- 
bellion against my position. That is what 
comes, I suppose, of sending an impres- 
sionable prince to school” (Royal Naval 
College and Oxford). He admitted to him- 
self that he was happier amid the “con- 
trast and commotion” of the bright magic 
world of the ’20s than in the sheltered 
“order and perfection” of his father’s 
court. With good grace the Prince per- 
formed the required round of royal cere- 
monials, but he had more fun flying in his 
own plane, riding in steeplechases, and 
cultivating a taste for bathtub gin, Amer- 
ican slang and the Black Bottom. Young 
David, as he was and still is called by his 
intimates, further distressed George V 
(whose letters to the Prince were signed 
“yr. devoted Papa”) by his determination 
“under no circumstances to contract a 
loveless marriage.” 

Backtalk & Business. His meeting with 
Wallis Warfield Simpson, at a house par- 
ty, was hardly love at first sight. But 
later, visiting Mrs. Simpson’s London sa- 
lon, the Prince was impressed by her ease 
amid all the heady talk, and by her forth- 
right backtalk (“One of the happier out- 
comes of the events of 1776”). 


% A paraphrase, in part, of a remark by the first 
Duke of Wellington, who advised the son of 
another peer: “Never miss a chance to pass 
water; I never do.” 


Edward VIII had hardly been pro- 
claimed King (with Wallis at his side at 
St. James’s Palace as heralds boomed out 
the tidings) before he realized that “the 
King business” had its drawbacks. Item: 
he could not even take a walk in the rain 
because it brought criticism from those 
who thought a king should not get his feet 
wet. There were more important draw- 
backs. He had his first foreboding inter- 
views about Mrs. Simpson with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and with Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin. Windsor lifts 
the curtain on the intrigue-packed scenes 
when Baldwin tells Edward that the Em- 
pire will not stand for a marriage to Mrs. 
Simpson. At the end comes the ringing 
abdication speech (“At long last .. .”), 
Contrary to reports once generally ac- 
cepted (Trae, Jan. 2), the Duke insists 
that he wrote the speech himself, although 
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Reminiscing, working, fiddling. 


he gives Winston Churchill full credit for 
turning several phrases. 

After three years of phrase-turning, 
Windsor has no illusions about the diff- 
culties of the job. To brother Bertie 
(George VI), he confided that writing was 
“the hardest thing I have ever tackled”"— 
including the King business. 


The Mysterious Left 


The executive committee of the New 
York Newspaper Guild last week called 
on the carpet the newsmen on three left- 
wing publications. The charge: the left- 
wing workers were being too kind to their 
bosses. Specifications: 

On the pinko National Guardian, staff- 
ers were accused of violating the pay 
scale ($60 minimum for writers) in their 
Guild contract by kicking back part of 
their salaries as “loans” to management 
to keep the near-bankrupt weekly going. 

@ Guildsmen on the pinko Daily Compass 
were accused of working in collusion with 
Editor & Publisher Ted Thackrey in the 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS 








for your home... 


4 
CAMERA 
VIEW 
PICTURE 


itiled 
TELEVISION 


16” PICTURE . . . 3-SPEED PHONO . .. FM-AM RADIO 

‘The Motorola 16F1 fulfills your fondest dreams of 
ew peeled the complete home entertainment with beauty and quality that 
octly as the TV camera make its low price truly amazing! Sixteen inch, “life-size” 
“sees” itt television. Motorola’s own “Multi-Play” changer 
automatically plays all records. Golden Voice FM-AM 
radio. Hand rubbed mahogany or limed oak cabinet. 
Visit your dealer for a demonstration. 


TELEVISION 


20 YEARS OF ELECTRONIC ACHIEVEMENTS GUARANTEE MOTOROLA HIGH QUALITY 


She 
You can spend your 
vacation in many places 
more expensive than ©. 
Atiantic City... but you 
cannot spend it | 
anywhere so profitably... 
tor of all American re» 
sorts Atlantic City is the 
greatest specialist in 
health-giving, body-build- 
ing, money-saving 
vacations . .. spend your 
money where you can — 
Me xet the biggest return 
«+» Strolling on the 
Boardwatk ... roiling im 
the surf .. . lolling on 
beaches .. . recha 
your depleted energies 
in the City of 
reasonable charges! 


@ where you holiday in gay 
fiesta mood 


@ where beauty and history 
hold dramatically differ- 
ent surprises 


@ where travel is easy; 
hotels are excelle 
is exciting; and your 
dollar goes far 





food 








For Information, Reservations, 
Consult Your Travel Agent or 


Tracel Service 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices in other Principal Cities 


Ask for American Express Travelers Cheques 
Convenient as Cash—100% Safe 






FOR ATLANTIC CITY'S BLUE 

BOOK & 1950 COLOR FOLDER 
Write Dept. T, 

Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N.J. 


For Health and Pleasure” 





































immediate economy firing of 13 employ- 
ees, despite a Guild contract clause re- 
quiring 30 days’ notice. 

@ Guildsmen on the Communist Daily 
Worker were charged with siding with 
management to keep the old pay scale 
($71 minimum for reporters), while the 
Guild’s local leaders were trying to raise 
Worker salaries in line with those on 
other Manhattan dailies. 


Emperor's New Court 

Up to the Governor’s mansion at Salt 
Lake City, Utah rode a cowboy on a pinto 
pony last month. The cowboy was Denver 
Post Reporter Robert Fenwick, masquer- 
ading in chaps and ten-gallon hat. To 
amused Governor J. Bracken Lee he pre- 
sented one silver spur and an invitation to 
come to Denver to pick up the other one. 
Twelve times during the month Cowboy 
Fenwick and his pony (carted around in a 


Corl Iwasaki 
PUBLISHER Hoyt 


No stuffed elephants. 


truck) repeated the stunt at other state 
capitols in what Post Editor and Publisher 
Edwin Palmer Hoyt likes to call the 
“Rocky Mountain Empire.” 

This week, with assorted governors, sen- 
ators, mayors, newsmen and Denverites 
on hand, Emperor Hoyt formally opens 
his new court—a gleaming $6,000,000 
plant in downtown Denver. The 5,0co 
guests will wash down Rocky Mountain 
trout with a river of bourbon, admire the 
electrically heated sidewalks (guaranteed 
to melt snow in a jiffy), and watch as 
cosmic rays start the giant new presses 
rolling off copies of the Post. 

Performing Chimpanzees. The hoopla 
is in the great tradition of the late Harry 
H. Tammen and Frederick G. Bonfils. 
They ballyhooed the Post to its dominant 
position in the Rocky Mountains by wild 
splashes of red ink, trick headlines (po 
YOU BELIEVE IN GOD?), a circus make- 
up, dancing Indians, performing chimpan- 
zees, and stuffed elephants under glass 
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LANGUEDOC PROVINCE in the south of France. This lovely photograph of the tiny village 





Whlivtte seat moentaue Of Estaing, by the noted etcher Samuel Chamberlain, shows Fifteenth Century chateau. 
YOU'LL FIND ALL THIS only in L 
Se ; 2 ‘ x Pe f " 





The Treasures of the Provinces: Each Has Its Own Flavour, 
Its Inimitable Character and Charm, They Make Your Trip Complete 


From your skypoint on Eiffel Tower, a thousand feet above the streets of Paris, 
the wondrous garden of the /le de France lies at your feet, encircled by a 60-mile 
horizon. To the west you see lush Normandy, first of the provinces you'll roam 

the varied provinces that spell France. Down long white roads, past ancient 
shrines to engaging villages in incomparable settings—each with its own master- 
piece: a medieval church of simple beauty, of age-old faith. Enjoy amiable 
innkeepers’ hospitality: their inimitable food and wines—comfort and service. 
Forget care in the unhurried golden provinces, so rich in interest and native 


kindliness, where life is full and, true to French tradition, economical, too. 


A FEW OF THE 
PROVINCES OF FRANCE 


BURGUNDY, fabled region of rich wines, CHAMPAGNE: Vineyards, cathedrals, old 
good food, Villeneuve-sur-Yonne, above, towns. Visit the famed champagne coves. 


has ancient city gate, dungeons, church. BRITTANY: Rocks and islands, churches 
ond calvaries. Dolmens and menhirs. 


ALSACE AND LORRAINE: Vineyords, pic- 
turesque villages, mountains and lakes. 


TOURAINE: The Valley of Kings on the 
Loire, the Chateau District, Vineyards. 


PROVENCE-LANGUEDOC: Ancient cities, 
classical remains. Sea, mountains, sun. 


FLANDERS, PICARDY: Church towers and 
bells. Roses, poppies, and fair farms. SAVOY PROVINCE: Annot.an Alpine village. 
Nearby the thrilling *** Daluis Gorge. 





For reservations and information see your friendly travel agent, For booklets, maps,etc., write Dept. L4, Box 221, New York 10 
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FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + MONTREAL 
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AUVERGNE, whose hills glisten golden in 
the sunshine, was known to the Romans 
for its springs. Above, an ancient castle. A SERVICE AGENCY OF THE MINISTRY OF PUBLIC WORKS, TRANSPORTATION AND TOURISM 


















“The Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park —beoutiful beyond 
description; so lofty and rugged 
as fo remain unconquered and 
unspoiled,” 


Tennessee is a land of intense 
interest from the mile-high, 
cloud-crowned Great Smoky 
Mountains to the cypress-lined 
bayous of the Mississippi. Be- 
tween these extremes, east and 
west, lie bluegrass-covered hills 
and restful valleys; the pictur- 
esque Cumberlands and Moun- 
tain people; famous colleges 
and institutions; civil-war battle- 
fields and historic shrines; cotton 
plantations and blue-ribbon 
stock farms; giant dams of TVA 
and the ‘Great Lakes of the 
Tennessee"; a land in which you 
will enjoy every moment of your 
vacation. ae 


Broad, smooth highways give easy occess to commanding 
heights where magnificent ponoramos will enthrall you. 











Rushing streams; deep, blue Jokes of TVA; inspiring 
waterfalls and cascades; add to your vocation enjoyment. 


It's all told in the big, new colorful book, 
“TENNESSEE. Yours for the asking. 


4 FREE 


DIVISION OF STATE INFORMATION 
191 State Office Building @ 









Nashville 3, Tennessee 


A Division of the Department of Conservation 
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(they kept one in the business office). In 
his own four years as publisher, Ep Hoyt 
has shown considerably more restraint, 
but he has kept the Post growing in circu- 
lation (now 226,866), advertising (double 
in four years), prestige and influence. He 
has done it by making the Post respon- 
sible as well as robust. 

A Baptist minister's son, Palmer Hoyt 
was a sergeant major in World War I, 
then a successful writer of westerns (one 
Hoyt hero: a buckaroo with a revolving 
glass eyeball). He joined the Portland 
Oregonian in 1926, in twelve years rose 
from copyreader to publisher. In 1946 the 
Denver Post’s owners hired him away on 
a fat, longtime contract. 

Vitamin Pills. Hoyt scrapped the Post’s 
old sloppy make-up, insisted on sharper 
leads and shorter stories, used the space 
saved on more news and ads. He doubled 
the editorial staff, assigned reporters to an 
empire beat 1,coo miles wide and 1,500 
miles long. He gave the Post an editorial 
page, took editorializing out of the news 
columns, and broadened the paper's in- 
tensely regional outlook, 

Although the Post is delivered by bi- 
cycle, burro and plane daily in every one 
of the 13 states in the Rocky Mountain 
Empire, energetic Ep Hoyt is not relax- 
ing. He munches candy bars, swallows 
vitamin pills, and takes catnaps to keep 
going 18 hours a day. He traveled 45,000 
miles last year, selling the Post to the 
empire, The hustle & bustle pays off. Last 
year’s gross: $12,000,000 (net: more than 
$1,000,000). To Ep Hoyt and the Post 
that is not good enough. They share the 
old Bonfils motto, still published daity: 
“There is no hope for the satisfied man.’ 


Retreat in Birmingham 

When Roy Howard moved into Bir- 
mingham, Ala. by founding the evening 
Post (circ. 69,963) in 1921, he did so with 
all the assurance of Grant in the siege of 
Richmond. But he found his local compe- 
tition no demoralized Confederate Army. 
The morning Age-Herald (circ. 45,804) 
and the evening News (circ. 166,017), 
both published by C. B. Hanson Jr., made 
things so hot for Howard that last week 
he beat a strategic retreat. He folded the 
money-losing Post, and signed up as jun- 
ior partner with the opposition (which 
folded the Age-Herald) in a new com- 
bined morning newspaper. 

The Post-Herald, making its bow this 
week, combined the staffs as well as the 
names of the two old papers, although 
200 persons lost their jobs. The Post- 
Herald carried the familiar Scripps-How- 
ard lighthouse on Page One, and was 
edited by a Scripps-Howard holdover, 49- 
year-old James E. Mills. But under the 
30-year contract signed by the Hanson 
and Howard interests, more than 80% of 
the annual gross profits (up to $3,000,- 
coo) from the new paper will go to the 
Hansons. Yet the deal was the best How- 
ard could make under the circumstances. 
His Post had failed to keep pace in cir- 
culation and advertising with the faster- 
growing News. At the end, the Post was 
losing an estimated $75,000 a year. 
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RIGHT ON THROUGH 
FOR COOLNESS / 





Summer's Coming —and Arrow’s 
ready with a wonderful cool shirt called 
“Arazephyr!” The fabric has thousands 
of tiny “windows,” which give the green 
light to every breeze that blows! 


Arazephyr shirts have:ALL these fea- 
tures: perfect-fitting, can't-be-imitated 
Arrow Collars, MITOGA body-tapered 
fit, the “Sanforized” label (fabric shrink- 
age less than 1%). Tailored of fine 
combed yarn, they'll wear! And the rug- 
ged buttons are anchored to stay! 


These cool new Arrow “Arazephyr™ 
shirts are available in white and a wide 
range of colors, and in your favorite 
Arrow collar styles. $3.65. 


Sweet Harmony Note — shirts, ties, 
and handkerchiefs in this Arrow “Ara- 
zephyr” ensemble are specially designed 
to be worn together! 


Ties —“Mayfair Foulards”—in new 
light-colored spring patterns. Tailored 
of a luxurious rayon, they knot up su- 
perbly, drape beautifully, wear like the 
old friends they will become. $1.50. 
Fine corded handkerchiefs, 55¢. 


Sports Shirts—cut for comfort and 








freedom, Arrow “Arazephyr” sports 
shirts.are tailored of the same cool fab- 
rics as the shirts above... have roomy 
pockets —all the fine shirtmaking de- 
tails! White, and plain colors. With 
short sleeves, $3.65. Long sleeves, $3.95. 
Look for the ARROW trade-mark. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW ARAZEPHYR! 





Shirts * Ties * Handkerchiefs * Sports Shirts 
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EDUCATION 


Status Quo 


Although U.S. teachers seem to be mak- 
ing a little financial progress, Manhattan’s 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
reported this week, they are actually get- 
ting nowhere at all. Despite an average 
pay boost from $1,441 a year in 1940 to 
$2,750 in 1949, the public schoolman’s 
salary is worth hardly a penny more in 
terms of buying power. College and univer- 
sity teachers, whose average salaries have 
gone up from $2,866 to $4,217 in the same 
period, N.B.E.C. found, are faring even 
worse; the new scale puts their stand- 
ard of living right where it was in 1908. 








ALLISON PALMER 
Cowboys and Indians. 


Goodbye to All That 


Mrs. Allison Palmer had been teaching 
for only three months at the Lincoln 
School in Bergenfield, N. J. (pop. 12,000) 
when she went in to see her supervising 
principal. She and her husband were mov- 
ing to Nevada, she said, and she wanted 
to resign. But before she left, there was 
something she thought the principal ought 
to know. Of 22 children in her first- and 
second-grade class, said Teacher Palmer, 
21 had television sets at home and the 
results had been disastrous. 

In school, she reported, the children 
were restless and rambunctious for lack 
of fresh air and exercise. During class they 
strained and fidgeted, just waiting for the 
time to go home to the television set 
again. ““You know what they talk about?” 
she demanded. “Hopalong Cassidy.* Over 
& over. Just cowboys and Indians and 
Hopalong Cassidy . . . It’s no wonder 


* For other news of Hopalong Cassidy, see 


Raoio & TV 
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You sense it everywhere . . . out on the 
golf course and ice skating rink. . . over 
by the corral. . . at the nearby lakes and 
streams and on the tennis courts. Anoth- 
er glorious Sun Valley summer is here, 
with its bright, sparkling days and cool, 
crisp nights. All for YOU to enjoy, so 
make your plans now! 


SUMMER RATES FROM $6.00 
FOR RESERVATIONS: 


Address W. P. Rogers, Gen'l Mgr., Sun 
Valley, Idaho, or Union Pacific Railroad, 
Room 1458, Omaha 2, Nebr., or see your 
local travel agent. 


A " of - a 
fet: 


filmed at Sun Valley, starring Esther Williams, 
Von Johnson and John Lund. 
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Here’s Your Most Easily Reached 
WORLD MARKETPLACE 


First UNITED STATES 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 


Chicago 
August 7-20, 1950 


Adding America’s Magic Touch to the 
Great Tradition of World Trade Fairs 


If you are a manufacturer, distributor, buyer 
-an exporter or importer, or just sell your 
products in this country—in other words, éf 
you are in the business of selling or buying, 
you will want to exhibit or attend the First 
U.S. International Trade Fair in Chicago. 
More than 1,000 firms from the United 
States and forty other countries have already 
signed contracts for exhibition space. Nego- 
tiations for exhibits are now being made by 
hundreds of other firms. If you sell to foreign 
firms, or only to domestic firms, here is your 
opportunity to be in the only “horizontal 
trade show” in the U.S. in 1950. 
Thousands of buyers from America and all 
parts of the world will be here, eager to see, 
examine, compare and buy! It will be the 
marvel of modern marketing, an exciting 
event worth a journey around the world! 
Write, wire or telephone today for infor- 
mation for exhibitors and buyers. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
Please send me: 
(CD Information for exhibitors 
(0 Information on buyer's advance regis- 
tration plan 
NAM 
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FIRST U.S. INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 
New York Office: Warwick Hotel, 65 W. 54th Street 
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they are bored by school. How can I 
compete with Hopalong Cassidy?” 

And so, last week Mrs. Palmer was 
rather glad to be going to Nevada. It was 
a country surrounded by high mountains, 
blessed with poor television reception and 
with not a TV set in sight. 


Civic Experiment 

It was as if the twelve-year-olds had 
never really seen their home town before. 
For weeks, they had peered and poked 
about Houston like so many junior soci- 
ologists in bobby-sox and sneakers. The 
things they reported were enough to shock 
some Houstonians. But Social Studies 
Teacher Marian Hiller of the Stonewall 
Jackson Junior High School was delighted. 

She had sent her seventh-graders out on 
their sociological expeditions as part of an 
experiment designed to make Houston's 
civics classes more interesting and instruc- 
tive. The kids began by drawing maps of 
their neighborhoods, comparing the num- 
ber of churches to the number of bars, 
counting parks and playgrounds, They in- 
vestigated everything from slums to sew- 
ers, from garbage cans to gutters. 

The slums were a shattering experience. 
“I thought they were all in the East,” 
wrote one horrified schoolboy. “I found 
one house,” little Helen Baird reported, 
“with sewage right in front and children 
playing in it.” 

Janet Flockhart had explored the woods 
near her home trying to track down a 
putrid smell that had long bothered her 
family. She eventually found the source— 
a decaying, fly-covered pile of garbage on 
the banks of Sims Bayou. Now, she said, 
she knew why fish had never been able to 
live in the bayou. 

Unlike some of their elders, the young 
investigators were not content to make 
their reports and forget about them. Billy 
Buttelmann had found that there was no 
playground for blocks around for the 
younger kids in his neighborhood. Billy 
and a friend decided to build a clubhouse 
in a big, unused backyard. Soon the kids 
were playing there instead of in the streets. 

By last week, as Mrs. Hiller’s experi- 
ment ended, Billy’s playground was not 
the only improvement Houston would 
note. One little boy had begun to worry 
about his neighbor's disorderly yard. “I 
had a talk with him about how the neigh- 
borhood looks,” he told the class proudly. 
“I didn’t mention him directly. I just 
hinted around. But he’s kept his yard 
clean ever since.” 


The Warden of St. Antony's 


One bright afternoon in the fall of 
1948, a big car made its way through the 
streets of Oxford, England, bearing a 
tubby little old man with a scraggly mus- 
tache, who had come to take his first look 
at the university. At that time few Ox- 
onians had ever heard of 70-year-old An- 
tonin Besse. Nor did they know that he 
was the mysterious, anonymous French 
millionaire who had just given Oxford 
one of the biggest gifts in its history— 
$6,000,000 for a new college (Time, Jan. 
1949). But by last week, the whole 
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university was buzzing with preparations 
for Oxford's first new college in 13 years. 

To house the students of the newest 
college, Oxford authorities had acquired a 
small group of buildings once used as an 
Anglican convent. These they renamed 
St. Antony’s, in honor of Benefactor An- 
tonin Besse. Then they began laying plans 
for the curriculum which St. Anthony’s 
students would follow. 

Explosion in Yugoslavia. Antonin 
Besse had laid down only one stipulation. 
He wanted both Frenchmen and English- 
men to be admitted, to study in an atmos- 
phere of Anglo-French cooperation. To 
create that atmosphere, Oxford picked 
as St. Antony’s first warden just the sort 
of independent-minded, well-educated 
Englishman Besse had learned to admire 
during the years he had traded and trav- 





i Lorry Burrows 
OxrForD’s DEAKIN 
“Just six files and me.” 


eled all over the world. Slim, trim Freder- 
ick William Dampier Deakin was the man. 

A Fellow and tutor of history at Ox- 
ford’s Wadham College, he had worked 
with Winston Churchill on Churchill’s 
monumental life of Marlborough. Right 
after Munich, he joined the army. He 
was the first officer to parachute into 
Yugoslavia,* worked so closely with Tito 
that the two were once wounded by the 
same bomb explosion. After the war, a 
lieutenant colonel with a D.S.O., he re- 
turned to Wadham, also began helping 
Churchill with his famed war memoirs. 
Last week 36-year-old Bill Deakin took 
over as Warden of St. Antony’s. 

Trouble in the Drains. So far, Warden 
Deakin had neither staff, students nor 
furniture—“just six files and me.” He 
still had a great deal of remodeling to do 
to get ready for Michaelmas term in Oc- 
tober. Then, “after getting all the drains 





> Under the command of cloak-&-dagger Com 
mando Fitzroy (Escape to Adventure) Maclean 
(Time, May 1) 
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| SHALL TRY 


TO BE A 
GOOD CHILD...” 


Armandino’s entire family perished in a bombardment. He was found wounded but 





still alive, in his dead mother’s arms... he had lost his right arm up to the shoulder, 





and several fingers of his left hand. For years he wandered homeless and hungry. 


Yet Armandino faces life with a smile. Now in a Plan colony near Rome, he writes 
to his American foster mother: 


“Your dear letter is a dear company for me, I read it over and over again, infinitely. 
Do you know T am beginning to do well at school? I can make the little accounts by 
myself and solve all the four operations. Only in reading I limp. But I promise to do 
better. I shall try to be a good child, you shall see.” 


Wherever war has struck, thousands of brave hearts like Armandino’s are beating in 





little maimed bodies, waiting and hoping ...You alone, or as a member of a group, can 
help these children by becoming a foster parent, or by contributing funds for plastic 
surgery, artificial limbs, glass eyes. As a foster parent, you will receive a case history and 
photograph of your child, who remains in his own country. Correspondence through 
our office is encouraged. 


The Plan is helping children of fourteen different nationalities in Greece, F 
Belgium, Italy, Holl 


you are working for the greatest aim of all 





and, England, Czechoslovakia and China. By aiding these children 





for peace. 


The Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children does not do mass relief. Each child is 





treated as an individual with the idea that besides food, clothing, shelter and education, 





the child will live in a homelike atmosphere and receive the loving care that so rightfully 
belongs to childhood. 


Epna Buvue, International Chairman 


Partial List of Sponsors and Foster Parents 
Nancy Craig, Mary Pickford, Mrs. William Paley, Frederic March, Joan Bennett, 
Helen Hayes, Edward R. Murrow, Larry Lesueur, Ned Calmer 
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| FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, INC. LO 4-6647 1-2 
I 55 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. In Canada: P. O. Box 65, Station B, Montreal, Que, 
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ACTORS’ 
FACES 


... Eddie Dowling 


Actors’ faces are extra-sensitive 


But Eddie Dowling finds this remarkable new shaving cream 
helps keep his face youthfully soft and good-looking! 


Actors, more than any other group of men, 
must look their young, healthy best at all 
times. But removing heavy stage make-up 
leaves actors’ faces extra-sensitive. This means 
painful discomfort during shaving and can 
even lead to wrinkled, old-looking skin. 

To help actors—and other men with sensi- 
tive skin—maintain a young and healthy 
appearance, The J. B. Williams Company has 
added an amazing new substance to Williams 
Shaving Cream. This new ingredient, Extract 
of Lanolin, helps protect the face against 








excessive dryness and daily blade scrape. 


Now—every time you shave with the New 
Williams Shaving Cream—you give your face 
the benefit of Extract of Lanolin, which helps 
preserve the youthful qualities of the skin. 
If your position calls for a well-groomed look 
from morning till night, or if your face is 
sensitive to the sharp cutting edge of your 
razor, you'll want to start using the New 
Williams Shaving Cream right away. Same 
tube—same carton—but now containing won- | 
derful new “ Extract of Lanolin!” 
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Kerry Blue Terrier wins 
33 awards for 
Atlanta, Georgia, Owners 





Handler Peter J. Paterson poses Cham- 
pion Gay Terrance of Delwin for another 
victory picture after judges awarded a 
new Best-of-Breed ribbon to the Kerry 


Blue Terrier. Says Paterson, ‘‘Now 
*Terry’ is a 33-time winner. And the fact 
that ‘Terry’ has been able to win right 
along, even from tougher competition 
in the higher classes, speaks well for the 
condition he’s in. It speaks well for his 
diet, too. “Terry’ eats Dash Dog Food 
regularly —just loves the flavor of the 
liver in it. And Dash gives him every 
food factor he needs to stay at his best.” 
Get Dash for your dog today! 


* Armour and Company 








settled,” he would have to pick a perma- 


nent committee of British and French 
scholars to select his students. 

As Besse had suggested, a third of 
those 50 students will be French. Though 


their pattern of study will be much the 
same as that of other Oxonians, its em- 
phasis will be on European history and 
econom And now & then, after things 
get started at St. Antony’s, M. Besse him- 
self will drive up in his big car to offer 


his advice. “I shall welcome it,” says 
Warden Deakin, “He’s an extraordinary 
man... a genius.” 


Right at Home 

When pretty, brown-haired Martha Lu- 
cas, 37, resigned as President of Sweet 
Briar College for women (Trae, Oct. 17), 
she caught the colonnaded Virginia cam- 
pus a bit off guard. Nevertheless, the 
trustees set right to work hunting for a 
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ANNE PANNELL 
Women and the world. 


successor. Judging by their choice last 





week, they had apparently kept as their 
model Martha Lucas herself. 
The new president is pretty, brown- 








haired Anne Gary Pannell, 39, the mother 
of two sons. Southern-born (in Durham, 
N. C.), like her predecessor, she went to 
Oxford for her doctorate in history ( Mar- 











tha went to the University of London 

eventually became academic dean of Bal- 
timore’s Goucher College for women 
(Martha was a dean at Radcliffe). In re- 
cent years, while global-minded Martha 
Lucas became a UNESCO delegate and 
started a Junior Year Abroad program 


for Sweet Briar, global-minded Anne Pan- 
nell has spent much of her time arranging 
international student scholarships. 

Incoming President Pannell will take 
over her new post July 1. For the fe) 
girls at fashionable, forward-looking sweet 
Briar, her appointment meant that every- 
thing would go right on running just as 
smoothly and amiably as ever. 
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Trademark of fine travel 


You see United Air Lines’ leadership in the planes themselves . . . 

majestic DC-6 Mainliner 300s... spacious twin-deck Mainliner Stratocruisers 
and the rest of the Mainliner fleet. Mechanically fit, luxuriously 

appointed, manned by competent airmen, they fly the Main Line Airway — 
the only airline that links the East, Midwest, all the Pacific Coast and Hawaii. 


You’re impressed by United's “Service in the Mainliner Manner.” 
Alert, friendly ticket agents and stewardesses attend your every need. 
European-trained chefs offer a cuisine that no other airline matches. 


Again, you see the results of United’s leadership in year-round 
dependability. New electronic equipment and new operations 


techniques have greatly improved on-time performance. 
And yet United Mainliner travel often costs less than standard 


1st class rail with lower berth. In value, too, United leads the way! 


THE NATION’S NUMBER I COAST-TO-COAST AIRLINE 
For reservations call or write United or an authorized travel ogent 
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FIRST 


in styling and stamina among all cars 
in its field 


You want your car to look and act the part of a leader in every phase 
of its design, engineering and performance. And you want it to keep 
on looking and acting the part of a leader, day after day, month after 
month, and year after year. So do millions of other motorists, and 
that’s one vital reason why they prefer Chevrolet and continue to 
buy Chevrolet again and again, giving it the highest vote of owner 





loyalty of any car manufactured today, according to a recent inde- 
pendent nationwide survey. Owner after owner will tell you Chevrolet 
| is first in styling and stamina among all cars in its field! 
i 
ly 
{i} 
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and FINEST 


in all-round performance with economy 





from two great engines 


Yes, this thrilling new Chevrolet for 50 is the only low-priced car 
that offers you a choice of two great Valve-in-Head engines as well 
as two great drives. You may have the new Chevrolet 105-h.p. Valve- 
in-Head engine, offered in combination with the Powerglide automatic 
transmission—the most powerful engine in its field. Or you may have 
the highly improved, more powerful standard Chevrolet Valve-in-Head 
engine, offered in combination with the famous Silent Synchro-Mesh 
Transmission. Both of them are outstanding for all-round performance 





with economy! Combination of Powerglide automatic transmission and 


105-h.p. engine optional on De Luxe models at extra cost, 


at LOWEST COST 


all these finer features cost you less 
than in any other car 








This new Chevrolet provides feature after feature of costlier cars at 
the lowest prices and with big savings in operation and upkeep. New 
Style-Star Bodies by Fisher that are the pattern of beauty and comfort! 
Center-Point Steering and Unitized Knee-Action Ride for maximum 
steering-ease and riding-ease! Curved windshield with Panoramic 
Visibility and proved Certi-Safe Hydraulic Brakes providing the fullest 
measure of safety-protection for you and your family! All these and 
many other exclusive features tell you to choose Chevrolet for 
1950—first and finest at lowest cost! 











CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


AMERICA’S BEST SELL 
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PEGGY'S COVE (above) is one of the many 
beauty-spots along the picturesque coast of 
Nova Scotia. Swim and sail, explore bays 
and headlands, see historic Halifax, scenic 
Cape Breton...enjoy stream and deep- 
sea fishing in delightful “New Scotland”. 


















REST AND PLAY heside the sea, on the clean, 
sandy beaches of Prince Edward Island. Golf 
at "Green Gables”, visit Charlottetown, 
birthplace of Canada... Take your ease in 
this lovely garden province. 


CHOOSE any of Canada’s ten top vacations: 
1. Across Canada. 2. Alaska Cruise. 
3. British Columbia (‘Triangle Route’). 
4. Eastern Cities & Laurentians. 5. Gaspé & 
Saguenay. 6. Hudson Bay & Winnipeg. 
7. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies. 8. Lake 
of the Woods (Minaki). 9. Provinces by the 
Sea. 10. Ontario Highlands. Let Canadian 
National help plan your trip. 


CANADIAN Seed " Fee 
NATIONAL 


the railway to Canadas 





*ONE OF CANADA'S 10 TOP VACATIONS 






Canadian National offices in 


See rugged coasts (Logy Bay, New- Maritimes and all parts of Eastern Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 
foundland, above), colorful fishing Canada; connections with through ser- 0 top vacations cinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas 
villages; the beaches, valleys and famed vice from Boston, New York, other U.S. City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
salmon streams of New Brunswick. cities. Attractive Canadian National New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 


Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, 
St. Louis, Washington, D.C. In Canada, 
360 McGill Street, Montreal. 


The “Ocean Limited”, other name hotels in key centres. (U.S. Citizens 
trains provide luxury travel to the need no passport.) 
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Old Favorites 


When the $80 million Habsburg col- 
lection was on exhibition in Washington 
last winter, the most popular of its 131 
paintings turned out to be Dutch Master 
Jan Vermeer’s The Artist in His Studio 
and Venetian Jacopo Tintoretto’s Susanna 
and the Elders. Last week Manhattan's 
Metropolitan Museum found that New 
Yorkers’ tastes were just about the same— 
with one difference: Rembrandt van Rijn’s 
dark and pensive Portrait of the Artist, 
painted when he was 46, had moved into 
second place, pushed Tintoretto’s plump, 
golden-haired Susanna into third. 


Something for the Rumpus Room 

Like the luscious nude over the bar- 
room mirror, or Mother Goose in the 
nursery, the bright prints of pink-coated 
fox-hunters have become the standard 
pictures for thousands of U.S. libraries, 
dens and rumpus rooms. Richard Gump, 
the iconoclastic, 44-year-old president of 
Gump’s famed art store in San Francisco, 


PETER JACKSON 
Plus golfing cupids... 
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SARDINIAN STATUETTES 
Minus centuries of silt and rubbish. 


ART 


thinks that’s a shame. “Why not baseball 
or football pictures?” he asks. “Those 
frozen hunting prints have become pure- 
ly functional, like door knobs. Pictures 
mean nothing unless they make sense to 
the man who looks at them.” 

Last week Gump’s put 250 sporting 
prints, drawings, sculptures and paintings 
on exhibition to prove that rumpus-room 
art can make sense to contemporary U.S. 
citizens. The show went back three cen- 
turies, included an engraving of the Duke 
of York (later King James II) playing 
tennis. There were paintings and prints 
of boxing, football, baseball, hockey, ski- 
ing and golf—and an early 19th Century 
engraving, Playing at Bomble Puppy.* 

As John Steuart Curry’s powder-puff 
oil, Hitting the Line, showed, football is 
a mighty hard sport to picture convincing- 
ly. Prizefighting, where the action is lim- 
ited to two men under brilliant light, does 
better, and the best painting in the show 
was George Bellows’ classic one of Firpo 
knocking Dempsey through the ropes. 
Nineteenth Century standouts were en- 
gravings of the great Australian heavy- 
weight, Peter Jackson, and of a bearded 
speedster named William Howitt. 

Nearly 500 people a day swarmed 
through the exhibition, which was already 
turning out to be the most popular in 
Gump’s 91-year history. The first pictures 
to go were an 18th Century engraving of 
two cupids making a prim stab at golf, 
and four Victorian prints celebrating cro- 
quet, bathing, archery and _ rowing. 
Beamed Impresario Gump: “We've tak- 
en sporting art out of the box seats and 
moved it into the bleachers.” 








Big Little Bronzes ‘ 

In Rome’s National Gallery of Modern 
Art last week stood tablefuls of statuettes 
that had been modern for three millenni- 
ums. They were products of the ancient 
island civilization of Sardinia, about which 
almost nothing is known. 


* A game in which the players take turns bowl- 
ing small metal balls at nine numbered holes, 





Nowadays the island is dirt-poor, but 
judging by the ruins of some 7,000 small 
stone castles, it was a prosperous, well- 
populated land 1,000 years before Christ. 
Carthage conquered the island in 450 B.C. 
and reduced its people to a relatively bar- 
baric state. Soon much of Sardinia’s an- 
cient sculpture lay buried under layers of 
silt and rubbish, not to be uncovered again 
until Italian archeologists began digging 
it up a century ago. 

Her statuettes were part & parcel of 
Sardinia’s prehistoric religion. The natives 
built their temples encircling wells and 
pools, filled them with carvings of marble 
and later with bronzes. One of the earliest 
and largest works in the show, 17 inches 
tall, looked like a cross between a double- 
bladed ax-head and a woman, probably 
represented the mother goddess whose 
cult once encompassed the Mediterranean 
world. Later representations kept the same 
silhouette but added more human details: 
a huge head balanced on a towering neck 
and a cloak spread to resemble wings. 

Wolves, angry-looking bulls, and dainty 








van Ekhardt & Madden 
Wituram Howitt 
.-.and powder-puff football players. 
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Balanced Tailori ing makes deer, their legs straight as toothpicks, had 


also flocked from Sardinian molds, along 

Ah with warriors in short tunics and horned 

helmets. Armed with bows and two-handed 

T] M k; LYFE aC LO] HKS broadswords, the warriors seemed much 


bigger than their few inches. They were 
look better longer! long-nosed and pop-eyed, as skinny and 
see te) < hlerce as cranes at mealtime. 

The Sardinian sculptures were paired 
off in the exhibition with works by such 
contemporary trail blazers as Picasso, 
Archipenko, Braque and Giacometti. The 
20th Century sculptures were similar but 
less meaningful, for while the Sardinian 
bronzes embodied something of their own 
culture, the moderns reflected nothing ex- 
cept older and more earnest art. 
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Painted Faces 

“I'd rather see a portrait of a dog that 
I know,” said Samuel Johnson, “than all 
ae ee the allegorical paintings . . . in the world.” 

That preference is common enough to 

make portrait painting a profitable side- 

line for some artists and a posh profession 
for many. Last week, in an elegantly fur- 
nished Park Avenue gallery known as 

“Portraits, Inc.,” sample portraits by 50 
| of the nation’s top practitioners went on 
display. 

Ranging from $300 to $6,000 in price, 
the paintings had an even greater range 
in quality. Among the best were solid, 
highly polished oils by such veteran acade- 
micians as Eugene Speicher and Gerald 
Brockhurst. Among the worst were heavy- 
handed official portraits of grim bigwigs, 
cover-girl pictures of their daughters and 
wives and innumerable sugary pastels of 
cute kids. As might have been expected, 
the works of such artists as Peter Hurd 
and Andrew Wyeth, who paint portraits 
only on occasion, seemed fresher and 
more imaginative than those by the full- 
time portraitists. 

air anyone who felt the need for further 
samples, ‘Portraits, Inc.” was prepared to 
cena at least 50 other artists on its 
list. Calling itself the “Portrait Center of 
America,” the gallery advertises “family 
portraits, official portraits, miniature por- 
traits, portraits from photographs.” It 
could truthfully add: “portraits of houses 
and pets, portrait statuettes and portraits 
of portraits.” One artist in the gallery's 
1oo-man stable specializes in copies of 
other artists’ paintings. Explains Mrs. 
Lois Shaw, the gallery president: “The 
painter often doesn’t do a good job of 
copying his own work. He’s apt to try to 
improve it.” 

President Shaw and Gallery Director 
Helen Appleton Read arrange for sittings 
and prices, keep a notebook on their 
artists filled with such useful jottings as 
“Enjoys putting in animals,” and ‘Won't 

° ° = . paint a woman's hair if freshly waved.” 
You spend cooler summers in our Patio. The fresh texture of this new They never accept payment for portraits 


Timely Clothes tropical worsted will remind you of fine linen... its breeze-inviting weave | until delivered and approved, on the 
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PHOTOGRAPHED AT GOLOFANG FLORISTS. COPYMGNT 3980 TIMERY CLOTHES, INC., 2. Ne Vs 





and tissue-light weight are the nearest thing to a personal cooling system. With Balanced theory that unsatisfactory ones are vad 
for the artist and bad for us. There’s no 
= : 3 : public in the attic.” But they sadly admit 
stamina, your Patio suit keeps you looking well-dressed and wiltless long after ordinary | that “Someone always knocks a portrait. 


clothes have given up. Moderately priced, about $50. Write for your copy of our free | We can’t guarantee the customer’s rela- 








Tailoring’s combination of hand needlework for soft, fluid lines and machine sewing for 


28-page booklet, “How to Choose Clothes to Improve Your Appearance”; Department T-15, tives and friends will like it as much as 
Timely Clothes, Inc., Rochester 2, New York. he does. 
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30,000 POUND LIFT is easy for this 110,000-Ib. capacity 
truck. It is one of thousands of battery-powered materials- 
handling trucks needed by industry to maintain high produc- 
tion and keep down costs. The majority of these trucks, large 
and small, are powered by Exide Batteries. 





THIS COAL MINE HUSKY is one of thousands of battery 
powered locomotives and shuttle cars needed in mining the 
650,000,000 tons of coal we use each year. The majority are 
powered by Exide Batteries, 
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INCUBATOR BABY THRIVES in its electrically safe- 


guarded house of glass. Tragedy might follow should electric 
current fail ... and it can fail despite the utmost vigilance 
of light and bower companies. Danger of current failure 
is avoided in many hospitals and other buildings by the use 
of Exide Emergency Power and Lighting Systems. 





Where dependability is vital, you'll find Exide Batteries. 
When you buy a battery for your car, buy starting assur- 
ance. Remember, a single starting failure can be far more 
costly than the little extra you pay for a trustworthy 
Exide Battery. Depend on the Exide Dealer for good products, 
good service. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


4 * 
Exide BATTERIES HAVE PROVED THEIR DEPENDABILITY IN 
VITAL SERVICES FOR 62 YEARS “Reo. Trademark, U.S, Pat, OF 











more 
families 


buy 


LENNOX 


WARM AIR HEATING 


than any 


Somewhere near you 
today, another Lennox 
heating system has been 
installed, another 
family has chosen 
the winter air condition- 
ing that means complete 
comfort, lasting 
dependability, 
maximum economy. 

For a free heating 
estimate, for prices and 
convenient terms, 
consult your Lennox 
dealer today. Look in 
your classified telephone 
directory for his name, 
or write to Lennox. 


ASK ABOUT CONVENIENT 
TIME PAYMENT PLAN! 


ere J? 
/ Theres a lennox {> ¢ 
. Heating System q 
for your home y. 
\ 


NM 


. for gas, il, coal, or LP gas, plus 
home and store cooling equipment 


THE LENNOX 
FURNACE COMPANY 


World's Largest Manvfocturers and 
Engineers of Warm Air Heating Systems 


2 


Matshatitown, la. - Columbus, 0.» Syracuse, N.Y. . Ft. Worth, Tex 
Decatur, Ga. . Salt Lake City, Utah « Pasadena, Calif, 





For a FREE copy of the new booklet, “How to 
Select Your Heating System,” address Dept. T-522, 


your nearest Lennox office. 
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SCIENCE 





Lap of the Possible 


The hydrogen bomb, which started a 
wave of excitement not so long ago, is 
getting an official play-down. At last 
week’s press conference the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission confirmed tacitly the dis- 
paraging remarks about the H-bomb by 
former AECommissioner Robert Bacher 
(Tre, May 15). Bacher had pointed out 
that hydrogen bombs could not be made 
without consuming neutrons (from 
U-235) which might be used more profit- 
ably for making plutonium. When ques- 
tioned about Bacher, Commissioner Hen- 
ry DeWolf Smyth remarked significantly: 
“He is a fairly competent man in this 
field.” This is as close as AEC ever comes 
to giving a straight opinion on a matter 
of military import. 

In the same conference it happened 
again. Acting Chairman Sumner Pike said 
that the successful development of the 
hydrogen bomb “‘is right in the laps of the 
gods ... The answer to the question 
about progress will probably be given 
when one goes bang or doesn't.” A few 
minutes later he estimated the chances 
of success as “somewhere between prob- 
able and possible.” 


Weather Report from Mars 

Mars has an atmosphere; therefore it 
must have weather. Starting with this 
thesis—as thin as the Martian atmosphere 
itseli—Seymour L. Hess of Lowell Ob- 
servatory, Flagstaff, Ariz. set out to chart 
Martian weather. He reports his findings 
in the current Sky and Telescope. 

Even through a large telescope, Mars 
looks like a small reddish disc doing a 
slightly hysterical dance. But delicate. in- 
struments can measure with fair accuracy 
on its barren surface the temperature of 
spots as small as 400 miles wide. Since dif- 
ferences of temperature (which make an 
atmosphere circulate) are the basic cause 
of weather, measurements of temperature 
can be translated into a crude weather map. 

Using the best data he could find, Hess 
drew a temperature map for Mars. It 
turned out to look much like a terrestrial 
temperature map. In its “winter” hemi- 
sphere, Mars was deathly cold (about 40° 
below zero Fahrenheit at Lat. 50) and 
showed no sudden changes of temperature. 
Near the equator the temperature on 
Hess’s map averaged 50° F. and in the 
sunny “summer” hemisphere there were 
two hot spots where Martian thermometers, 
if any, stood at 86° F. 

Such temperature variations, Hess rea- 
soned, ought to stir up the Martian atmos- 
phere as they do the earth’s. For proof 
that they actually do, he turned to obser- 
vations of the faint white clouds that 
sometimes drift across the red surface of 
Mars. The clouds indicated that Mars, like 
the earth, has “prevailing westerlies” as 
well as winds circulating around areas of 
high or low pressure. He thinks that the 
hot spots are probably “heat lows” like 














Harris & Ewing 
: AEC’s PIke 
For an answer, a bang. 


those that often form in summer in the 
U.S. southwest. 

To judge by Hess’s analysis, Martian 
weather is pretty dull. If an earthling on 
Mars were able to breathe its atmosphere 
(containing little oxygen), he would see 
few clouds the year round, The wind might 
push him about a bit, but he would not 
have to worry about rain or snow. His 
worst problem would be the more extreme 
contrast between winter and summer. The 
Martian year (almost twice as long as the 
earthly year) allows Mars more time to 
heat up in summer, cool off in winter. 


Rocket Away 

From the U.S.S. Norton Sound, a con- 
verted Navy seaplane tender cruising the 
Pacific south of Hawaii, came a bit of 
rather ominous news. A Viking rocket 
(body by Glenn L. Martin Co. propul- 
sion by Reaction Motors, Inc.) had been 
launched from its deck to an altitude of 
106.4 miles. This is only a few miles short 
of the record for single-stage rockets (114 
mi.) made by the larger German V-2. 

The V-2 is 46 ft. long, 54 ft. in diam- 
eter, and weighs 28,000 Ibs. fully fueled. 
The Viking is 45 ft. long, only 24 ft. in 
diameter, and weighs only 11,000 Ibs. 
According to an observer on board the 
Norton Sound, the rocket launched from 
the ship carried a 1,000-lb. payload of 
instruments for studying high-altitude 
cosmic rays. It might have carried a 
bomb (perhaps a lightweight-model atom 
bomb; see below), 

On the basis of comparable figures for 
the V-2, the Viking might have taken the 
bomb to a target more than 200 miles 
away. If the Norton Sound were stationed 
at the proper point off the U.S. East 
Coast, Vikings could hit either New York, 
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Hard-finish paper and card stocks? Yes— __ high-fidelity, photochemical reproduction. 
modern mimeographing gives you long or Colors? Yes—easily and quickly with 
short runs of sharp, clear copies on almost’ modern mimeographing. 
every kind of paper and card stock. Different sizes? Yes—instant, precise ad- 
Intricate drawings and type faces? Yes— justment from 3x 5 in. up to 9x 16 inches. 
VERSATILITY is one reason why modern mimeographing is balanced 
duplicating. In addition, you have legibility, speed, ease of operation and 
low over-all cost—with no sacrifice of one for another. A. B. Dick products 
are for use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. For more 
information write A, B. Dick Company, 5700 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, III. 


There is no easier, faster, lower-cost way to get ten to 
thousands of black-on-white copies. 


AB DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 
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Why refrigerators used to hate children! 


ACTUALLY, you can’t blame the refrigerators. 

They didn’t always have the wonderful, durable 
finishes they have today. They used to have an out- 
side coating that was very brittle. 

Children with their toys (and grownups, too) 
would bump and bang into these coatings. And 
soon — crack, chip — the refrigerator would lose 
its new, just-bought look. 

Worried, refrigerator manufacturers asked In- 
dustrial Finish Engineers for help. 

After much experimenting, they developed a 
finish that has extreme flexibility, so that when 
the refrigerator is banged, the finish bends with 
the metal. No chipping. No marring. 

MORE: this modern finish (a tremendous 
job to develop) ignores food stains and perspira- 


tion stains from your hands. Cannot be damaged by 
heat, moisture or kitchen vapors. Thanks to Indus- 
trial Finish Engineering, refrigerators stay stainless, 
easy-to-clean. 


For Manufacturers Only: The story of the refrig- 
erator proves once again that the Finish Industry has 
technical ability to make finishes equal to the purpose 
for which each product is bought. 


And these finishes have played a vital part in the suc- 
cess of many of America’s most famous products. 


Consult an Industrial Finish Engineer. See if he can’t 
increase the saleability of your product. Remember, most 
of your customers start buying with the finish in mind. 





The better the tinish -The better the buy! 


© 1950, Nationa Paint, Vannigh ano Lacover Association, Inc., WaAsHincTon, D. C, 


Philadelphia or Washington, or all three. 

A submarine equipped to launch such 
rockets (such craft are probably abuild- 
ing) could do the same. In fact, it is more 
than likely that rockets could be launched 
from submarines far below the surface. 
Such rockets rise vertically at first, are 
set on course to their targets by pre-set 
gyroscopic controls. They should not be 
bothered much by underwater launching. 
In World War III, the first sign of an 
attack on U.S. coastal cities could be a 
flight of rockets bursting at night out of 
an unruffled sea. 


Baby Bombs 


The Associated Press sent out a short 
item last week about baby atomic bombs 
now in the possession of the U.S. The 
bombs are small enough, said the A.P., to 
be carried by jet bombers, but are not 
necessarily less powerful than old-style 
A-bombs. 

This information was said to have come 
from unidentified “officials.” Whether offi- 
cial or not, the news was very likely true, 
to some extent at least. The heart of an 
atomic bomb is its fissionable material— 
something like 25 Ibs. of plutonium or 
U-235. The rest might be largely elimi- 
nated by improved design. 

The crude bombs dropped on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki were rush jobs in- 
tended to be carried in a B-29. There was 
little reason to keep their weight down, 
since the B-29s of the time could carry 
20,000 Ibs. from Saipan to the target. 
Long after Nagasaki, the weight of the 
first bombs leaked out. It was about 
10,000 Ibs, 

Part of the weight was “low-order” 
(chemical) explosive to detonate the 
bomb by driving together its subcritical 
masses of uranium. Another part was the 
“tamper”—a casing of metal whose iner- 
tia kept the exploding bomb from expand- 
ing too rapidly, i.e., before the nuclear 
explosive had time to react. 

Both these major parts could certainly 
be lightened. In the first bombs they were 





probably made heavy deliberately, just to | 


keep on the safe side. It is possible, too, 
that radically different ways of detonating 
the bombs have been developed in the last 
five years of intensive effort. An efficient 
absorber of neutrons, for instance, might 
keep a large mass of uranium from ex- 
ploding prematurely. When it is suddenly 
removed, the uranium would start react- 
ing. Such a device would reduce or elimi- 
nate entirely the low-order explosive. Also, 
it may have been possible to speed up the 
nuclear reaction, thus making the tamper 
less necessary. Atomic bombs, like other 
bombs, will always weigh more than their 
explosive hearts, but presumably they 
need not weigh nearly 400 times as much. 

It is obviously important to reduce the 
weight of the bombs as much as possible 
without too great loss of efficiency. Heavy 
bombs of the Hiroshima type can be 
dropped only from large, vulnerable air- 
craft directly over the target. Light bombs 
might be carried by small, fast, elusive jet 
bombers, or by rockets or other guided 
missiles launched from a safe distance. 
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Fan-Plan Your Home for 


GOO] Gomtor? 


with an 


Emerson-Electric 


Window Fan 


For “‘on-the- 
spot” breezes 


Emerson-Electric offers the most 
complete line of service-proved 
Oscillators, Stand Fans, Low Table 
Fans. Ceiling Fans, and Air Cir- 
culators . . . all backed by the 
famous FIVE-YEAR Factory-to- 
User Guarantee, 


Your whole house “breathes” 


—with a powerful Emerson- Electric 
Attic Fan on the job! Here's “sleep- 
ing porch peg throughout 
the h Ouse, a peices lower than you 
think! pearing models and 
poll: for any building; blade 
sizes from 30 to 48 inches. 
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Sleep cool... LIVE COOL... this summer 
and for years to come! 


It takes only a few minutes to install a 
powerful Emerson-Electric Window Fan, 
which will quickly and quietly transform 
your “hot-house” into a cool, restful Javen. 
Out the window goes all the hot, stale air 
+++ cool night breezes flood your living 
and sleeping quarters! 


You can expect satisfactory results only if 
you choose a dependable fan, and one suited 
to your requirements. That’s why Emerson- 
Electric offers the most complete Window 
Fan line: four sizes, 16- to 30-inch, with 
approved ratings from 2000 to 6500 cubic 
feet of air per minute! All models have 
balanced blades, quiet, 2-speed fan-duty 
motors, and a beautiful ivory finish. 


These fans carry the exclusive Emerson- 
Electric FIVE-YEAR Guarantee ... your 
assurance of longer service, with less serv- 
icing! See your Emerson-Electric Retailer 
«+. he will help you fan-plan for summer 
comfort; or write for free folder No. 705 


The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., St. Lovis 21, Mo. 
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First on the Coast 

















YES SIR, it’s on the record! Through- 
out 1949, in the majority of clubs along 
the sun-kissed coast or up among the 
snow-capped mountains, the D. T. (Dyna- 
mite Thread) Titleist was the favorite 
over any other single brand of golf ball. 

Why? ... just because more people 
have found that there is more good golf 
in a D. T. Titleist than there is in any 
ball they have ever smacked down a 
long fairway. And the Pros agree!...in 
the Big Money Tournaments of 1949, 
including the National Open and P.G. A. 
Championship (in the National Ama- 
teur, too) more players chose to use the 
Titleist than any other ball. 

So many golfers just can’t be wrong! 
And listen to this...the new D.T. Titleist 
is even better! ... longer off the tee, harder 
to cut! For distance and feel and click, 
nothing can touch it! Your first drive 
will prove it. Acushnet Process Com- 
pany, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


& ACUSHNET 


aN 
y. GOLF BALLS 
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Ki fh » \ 
Sold the World Over Through Pro Shops Only 
70 






...the 1D). 70, Titleist! | 














SPORT 





hanging Times 

The autocratic American Bowling Con- 
gress, the only major U.S. sports organiza- 
tion with “white males only” still written 
into its constitution, last week acknowl- 
edged defeat. After a short discussion of 
four suits and injunctions filed against the 
congress because of its backward ways, 
delegates to the A.B.C.’s annual conven- 
tion in Columbus, Ohio voted to wipe out 
the 34-year-old discrimination clause. 


Sorry, Fellows! 

Hard-hitting, trigger-tempered Ted Wil- 
liams thinks most sportwriters ride him 
unjustly and that the fans—especially 
Boston fans—are a loud, unappreciative 
lot. “I will never,” he likes to repeat, “tip 
my cap to them!” Last week during a 
doubleheader with Detroit in Boston’s 
Fenway Park, Ted hit on some less polite 
gestures. 

When Ted loped to the dugout after 
dropping an easy fly ball in the sixth 
inning of a 13-to-4 Red Sox rout, the fans 
loosed a chorus of derisive disapproval. 
Raging, Outfielder Williams responded by 
waggling his fingers defiantly at the crowd. 
In the second game (which Boston also 
lost) it happened again. 

After fumbling a tricky grounder and 
letting three runs score, Ted came in for 
another round of raspberries. This time, 
before he reached the dugout, he replied 
with a gesture from the international sign 
language of obscenity which Boston sport- 
writers primly described as a “vulgar mo- 
tion.” Then, while waiting his turn at 
bat, Ted added one more gesture that even 
the most proper Bostonians were sure to 
grasp: he turned and spat disgustedly in 
the direction of the grandstand. 

Next day the Boston newspapers almost 
unanimously shellacked Ted. The Hearst 
tabloid American went so far as to suggest 
that he be suspended, concluded its edi- 
torial with the reproving observation: 
This man is not the great baseball player 
he thinks he is. . . Yesterday he was a 
little man and, in his ungovernable rage, 
a dirty little man.” 

But the Red Sox badly needed “little” 
Ted. The club front office hastily issued a 
press announcement: “After a talk with 
Mr. Yawkey [the Red Sox owner], Ted 
Williams has requested that this announce- 
ment be made to the fans: Ted is sorry for 
his impulsive actions on the field yester- 
day and wishes to apologize to any and all 
whom he may have offended.” 

That second-hand apology seemed to 
work. Two days after Ted's “impulsive 
actions,” the applause actually drowned 
out the boos when Ted stepped up to bat. 


You Have to Be Lucky 

When Middleground and Hill Prince 
ran one-two in the Kentucky Derby, a 
big, paunchy, 73-year-old man solemnly 
rose in his paneled office at New York's 
Belmont Park and drank a silent toast to 








OUTFIELDER WILLIAMS 
Sign language. 


himself, Five months before, John Blanks 
Campbell had closed the office door, sat 
down with his file of last 
year-olds and decided that Middleground 
would be the three-year-old to beat. In 
his Experimental Free Handicap weights, 
he rated Middleground at the top with 
126 lbs., about a length better than Hill 
Prince (124). 

Last week, when Jockey Eddie Arcaro 
and Hill Prince pounded home a length 
and a half ahead of Middleground in the 
Withers mile at Belmont, Handicapper 


year’s two- 


Campbell had a word for it: “Luck plays 





Ed Carswell—Graphic House 
HANDICAPPER CAMPBELL 
Basic prince iples, 
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the biggest part. I figure, guess and 
damned. 

Better than Steamboating. Now the 
nation’s No. 1 handicapper, Jack Camp- 
bell has been figuring ses most of his 
lifg. The son of a Mi 
captain he discovered 
he could make up to 
ting his judgment against the bookies’. It 









ssippi steamboat 
an early age that 
oco a year pit- 


beat steamboating, but no one, he figured, 
could beat the bookies forever. 

In 1905 he got a job as clerk of the 
scales at New Orleans’ City Park. Later 
he worked as judge, steward, entry clerk 
bookkeeper, and finally handic apper at 
tracks from Agua Caliente to Winnipeg, 
in 1935 was picked as racing secretary for 
the New York tracks. | 

Poring over performance charts some 
60 hours a week, Campbell assigns the 
weights for 40-odd stake races, and about 
80 overnight handicaps—in addition to 
writing the condition books (i.e., the daily 
racing programs )—for the four New York 
tracks. On the basic principle that three 
pounds of weight equ 


ils one length in a 
mile race (with due allowance for indi- 





vidual horses’ ability to carry weight) his 
figures aim to produce dead heats or at 
least photo-finishes in every handicap race. 

Actually, of course, it never works out 
e that way. But when luck is with 
him, Handicapper Campbell has had some 
spectacular moments. The biggest: in the 
Carter Handicap at Aqueduct in 1944 
when he 





qu 











put 127 pounds on Bossuet, 118 
on Wait-a-Bit, 115 on Brownie, saw them 
finish in a triple dead heat, the first in 
U.S. handicap racing history. 

Waiting Out the Storm. Trainers and 
owners who are more interested in win- 
ning than in admiring such virtuosity, are 
idably irked by Car 

eights. But he has an answer for that, 
too. Whenever a trai 
testing that his horse 
assigned weight, Ca 


often understa 





npbell’s 





r storms in, pro- 





hance at the 
tunes 








out his hearing aid and waits for the storm 
to subside. | 
Jack Campbell rarely risks his own mon- 


ey any more, There is not much point 





he f igainst mutuel 
mac (in York) 
tax says canny Handi- 





capper Campbell with becoming modesty 
ae * all the time I'd be broke. The 
longer you're around, the harder it is 
to beat them. You have real trouble 


pigsing winners nowat 


Poor Nephew 
From t the day big (¢ 
Jim Mi Millin went to 





in., 215 lbs.) 


sacnusetts 





Ins ite of Technology in 40 to coach 
the freshman crew, he was determined to 
beat good neighbor Harvard in a big race. 
Although Harvard had helped to start 
M.I.T.’s crew in 1913 with equipment and 


advice, the relationship had } been that 
cle. Long 
before he became va I coach five 
seasons ago, McMillin was thoroughly fed 
up with being just a poor relation. 

Last week Annapolis for the Eastern 
sprint regatta, McMi ‘ another 
chance to change M.I.T.’s s s. With 34 





of a poor nephew and ric] 
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‘FAMOUS LORE 
OF SCOTLAND 


The original Brig 0° Doon, 
landmark near the home 
of poet Robert Burns, is 
as old as Scotland's art of 
distilling; both date back 
to the 15th Century. 
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THE PANTHER... 
U.S. Navy’s Jet Fighter 


On Navy carriers and Marine bases, Grumman 
PANTHERS have proved their serviceability. They 
were the first jet planes to operate from carriers at 
night ... and at the recent PORTREX maneuvers 
in the Caribbean a crack Marine PANTHER 
Squadron achieved a record of 100% availability. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 











eight-oared shells from 13 colleges com- 
peting, spectators saw the biggest flotilla 
ever assembled for a crew regatta in the 
U.S. But for McMillin there was only one 
other shell on the Severn River: undefeat- 
ed Harvard, which had lost only nine var- 
sity races since 1937, had already beaten 
M.1.T. twice this year. 

At the starting cry of “Ready all. Row!” 
Harvard Coach Tom Bolles clamped his 
battered felt hat down firmly on his bald 
head, wrapped his black slicker around 
him, stood high in the middle of the 
coaches’ launch, gripping two stop 
watches. Big Jim McMillin, dressed in 
undersized Marine green jumpers, stood 
nervously beside him. For nearly a mile, as 
the launch dropped farther & farther be- 
hind, M.1.T. and Harvard matched 
strokes in third and fourth places on the 





Associated Press 
CoacH MCMILLIN 
Whoops. 


pace set mainly by Pennsylvania and 
Princeton. 

At the end of the mile the Harvard 
crew was rowing smoothly at a steady 32 
strokes a minute. M.I.T. was rowing a lit- 
tle higher. As the twelve varsity crews hit 
the final stretch, M.I.T. and Harvard 
spurted into the lead, upped the beat to 
nearly go strokes a minute as_ they 
skimmed across the finish line. 

Then for an agonizing ten minutes, 
while the officials went into a huddle, the 
coaches wondered who had won. Even 
from their position 400 yards behind the 
finish it was obvious that M.I.T. and Har- 
vard were out in front alone. Finally the 
public-address system intoned the verdict: 
Uncle Harvard had lost. M.I.T.’s winning 
margin: four feet. 

Grey-haired, 36-year-old Jim McMillin 
whooped like a schoolboy, almost threw 
himself overboard in his frenzy of delight. 
All he could say was, “Damn, damn. We 
won it!” The winning time: 6:28.8 for the 
2,000 meters, 20 seconds better than Har- 
vard’s a year ago. 
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You pay the price 





for these LOADED DICE! 


Loaded Dice! You've heard this expression often. It’s 
plain American talk for the opposite of Fair Play — in 
any kind of competition. 

Loaded Dice! That's exactly the set-up in trans- 
portation now. Take the railroads, for instance. They 
build and maintain their own steel “highways,” stations, 
tunnels and signal systems. In every way, they pay their 
own way. 

Loaded Dice! Other forms of transportation use high- 
ways, airports and waterways built and maintained 
largely by the people’s taxes — your taxes. 

So, you pay the price for the loaded dice. 

Loaded Dice! One result of this unequal deal is serious 


Fair Play for America’s Railroads 








competitive handicaps for the railroads — the backbone 
of all transportation service for industry, national de- 
fense and the everyday needs of everybody. 

Yes, the dice are loaded for sure when our railroads 
stand alone as the one form of public transportation 
that pays its way all the way. 

Yet, the railroads don’t ask you to help load the dice 


for them. They do ask fair play, fair competition, with 


each form of transportation bidding for business against 
the others on equal terms. They are entitled to it and so 
are you. And with open, “no-favorites” competition in 
the best American tradition, the railroads will serve you 
— and all the people — better than ever. 
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AMERICAN RAILWAY CAR INSTITUTE 








The newest car in America! 


The [953i 








One glance and you know it’s the newest car in America! 


One mile behind the wheel and you'll want to own it! 


Built to Better the Best on the Road! 





Kaiser 


Triumph of Anatomic Design 


The 1951 Kaiser DeLuxe 4-door Sedan. ..one of 6 body styles 
and 12 models. Hydra-Matic Drive available in all models at extra cost. 





Anatomic Design...(Ana-TOM-ic)...is the newest, most advanced step in 
motor car making. It is the principle of engineering the anatomy 
of the car,every feature of the body and chassis, to suit the needs of human anatomy 
in a way never before achieved. It results in a car that is easier to 


control, more comfortable, safer for you and your family to ride in, 


©1950 KAISER-FRAZER SALES CORP... WILLOW RUN. MICHIGAN 





Women love Reynolds Wrap... mil- 
lions of women, their numbers swell- 
ing daily. They wrap their choicest 
foods in this aluminum foil ...see how 
-feel how it 
molds to any shape...know that it 


bright and clean it is.. 


protects as nothing else can. They 
roast and bake in Reynolds Wrap... 
cook vegetables in quickly formed cups 
of it...discover new uses every day. 

It’s a most personal and convincing 
demonstration of aluminum... of its 
resistance to corrosion, its durability, 
its beauty. Women associate these new 
impressions with their preference for 
aluminum kitchen utensils ...alumi- 
num packaging, aluminum in home 
appliances, refrigerators, washing 





... speeds the industrial trend to 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


machines...aluminum in the windows 
and the roof gutters of their homes 
---aluminum in the cars they drive. 
So, daily, they become more con- 
scious of aluminum...and specifically 
of Reynolds Aluminum. For Reynolds 
is the name on the new kitchen pack- 
age they will never be without. 
These “kitchen engineers” may not 
know, as other engineers do, all the 
technical advantages of aluminum... 
how its light weight can be combined 
with extraordinary strength... how its 
rustproof nature permits a truly 
chip-proof finish... how its work- 
ability cuts the cost of tools and dies. 
These are considerations for the 
product engineers. To sales engineers 


the most important fact is that more 
and more millions of women know 
and want Reynolds Aluminum, and 
will look for it in more and more of 
the manufactured products they buy. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
The Complete Aluminum Service 
Richmond 19, Va. + Louisville 1, Ky. 
Aluminum pig - ingot + sheet - cable - 
wire, rod and bar + extruded, roll 
formed, architectural and structural 
shapes - tubing and pipe - powders 
and pastes + building materials - 
foil packaging - chemical aluminas 
+ industrial parts - 
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Having a Wonderful Time 


Right from the start of the NBC Sym- 
phony’s first transcontinental tour, the 
maestro had seemed different. Instead of 
the usual dignified and photographer-shy 
Toscanini peeping out from under a rolled- 
brim black fedora, newsreels showed the 
warm, shining face and cheery handwaves 
of a man who looked almost as if he were 
out after the corn-belt vote. There was no 
letdown in his music-making, as sell-out 
audiences found, everywhere he conduct- 
ed his orchestra. But by last week many 
a spot in the U.S. was getting a treat that 
most New Yorkers never get: the warm- 
ing spectacle of famed 83-year-old Arturo 
Toscanini having a wonderful time. 

In Williamsburg, Va. he strolled the 
Streets hatless, admiring the colonial ar- 





MAEstTrO TOSCANINI CONDUCTING “ 


they passed, crying “Bellissimo,” with the 
enthusiasm of a small Italian boy. 

After a noon barbecue, members of the 
orchestra and some of the crew of his 
special train banded themselves into a 
“Sad Symphony” of toy ukuleles, kazoos 
and slide whistles to play satiric take-offs 
on Wagner, Kabalevsky and Sousa. A 
waiter sang Ol’ Man River and a porters’ 
quartet turned to on Down by the Old 
Mill Stream. Finally, at his musicians’ 
urging, the 83-year- old little perfectionist 
stood up to conduct them himself in 
shirtsleeves and beret. “That was a little 
out of tune, Maestro,” grinned a trum- 
peter, afterward. Toscanini beamed hap- 
pily: “Well, a little, but it was good.” 

This week, as he headed back east, Ar- 
turo Toscanini’s only regret seemed to be 
that he didn’t have time for more. 
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“Bellissimo.” 


chitecture while other tourists and towns- 
* people admired him. In New Orleans he 
asked his chauffeur to stop the car so he 
could hear the jazz throbbing out of the 
bistros. In Austin, Tex. even his musicians 
got a surprise. Their usually dapper mae- 
stro, for the first time within memory, 
rehearsed them in shirtsleeves. 

Last week, after heart-warming wel- 
comes up the Pacific Coast from Pasadena 
to Seattle, the little maestro took to the 
outdoors. At Sun Valley, he lolled on the 
grass, watched his grandson, Yale Sopho- 
more Walfredo Toscanini, play tennis, 
then sat himself in a ski-lift chair for a 
trip part way up 9,200-ft. Baldy Moun- 
tain. Was he scared? Not a bit, scoffed 
Toscanini. He had been a mountain climb- 
er in his youth—which was a good 60 
years ago. Up & down the lift, he gaily 
applauded members of his orchestra as 
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Joan in Bronxville 


Any composer who can lure Manhattan 
critics into taking a 30-minute train ride 
to the suburbs to hear a piece of music 
must have something on the ball. Blade- 
thin, Manhattan-born Norman Dello Joio 
apparently is one composer who has. When 
New York’s progressive Sarah Lawrence 
College put on his first opera last week, 
Manhattan critics and admirers traveled 
right out to Bronxville to hear it. 

The visitors were not taking 37-year-old 
Composer Dello Joio entirely on faith. 
The lucid, lyrical music of his 30-odd 
choral works, chamber pieces and ballet 
scores has already won him two Guggen- 
heim fellowships and the New York Music 
Critics Circle Award for 1948-49. He had 
hit on the idea for his opera after seeing 
the movie Joan of Arc, thought he could 








MEN OVER 25 
WHOSE HAIR IS 
GETTING THIN- 
GROOM IT WITH 


ee 





If you’re feeling self-conscious about 
your hair getting thin on top or 
receding at “the temples, don’t call 
attention to your thin hair by plas- 
tering it down with greasy, sticky 
products which leave an unsightly, 
dirt- -trapping, shiny film on the scalp. 
Now’s the time to graduate to Kreml 
Hair Tonic! 

Kreml is different from any dressing 
you ve ever used. It never looks greasy 
or sticky—never plasters hair down. 
Instead, Kreml is especially blended 
to make your hair look naturally well- 
groomed—to make hair look thicker 
—like more than you've got. Also 
unsurpasse od to remove ds andruff flake “S 
and to give sleepy scalps a delightful 
‘wake-up tingle.” So change to Krem!! 








Like to try Kreml? 
After your next haircut 
ask your barber for 
the Krem|! application. 






IMPORTANT: Don't fail to try the new 


Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as so 
many cream and liquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 
MAKE OR SELL 


more sodas, 
saws, stockings 
or sedans 





Ever think of putting heat to work during 
the colder months in the same way you 
employ incentive drives or special sales— 
to attain more production or to ring up 
more sales? Whether it be corner shop or 
giant factory, there are Bryant Automatic 
Gas Unit Heaters to scientifically handle 
the heating problem, to bring greater com- 
fort to employees and customers. Sensitive 
controls automatically hold the tempera- 
ture at the proper degree. Specially de- 
signed burners get maximum heat from all 
fuel consumed. Rugged steel or cast iron 
combustion chambers (optional) assure 
long life for the installation. If you're hop- 
ing to set new records in production or sales 
next winter, plan now to let Bryant Auto- 
matic Gas Unit Heaters help lift the curve! 


let the pup be furnace mon 
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UNIT HEATERS 


Over 40 years of leadership in gas heating 










Bryant Heater, Dept. 73, 
17825 St. Clair, Cleveland, Ohio 


Send me further information on 
Bryant Automatic Gas Unit Heaters. 
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supply what the movie had largely left 
out: Joan’s “inner life.” 

The Triumph of Joan got more than 
many an opera could hope for in the way 
of production. It was intimately and im- 
aginatively staged, with the audience sit- 
ting around three sides of the performers. 
Its heroine, Gisela Fischer, a 21-year-old 


Sarah Lawrence junior, could act as well | 


as sing. Yet Triumph of Joan came off 
closer to oratorio than opera. 

Joan’s “inner life” offered more oppor- 
tunity for soliloquy in her cell than for 
dramatic movement. The limply worded 
libretto, by Queens College Music Profes- 
sor Joseph Macilis, was not only static 


but too often banal. And the music, well- | 


made but often weak where it needed 
strength, was more effective at setting 
moods than delivering powerful operatic 
punches. 

Those faults were serious enough to 
keep any opera from scoring a resounding 
success. Most first-nighters agreed that 
Joan rated as a good first try. 


"Monstrous Exhibition" 

Serge Lifar is a dancer who likes more 
than a moderate share of applause. He 
hardly minds at all when he is quoted as 
saying, “I was magnificent.”’ Often, at per- 
formances of his Paris Opéra Ballet, cur- 
tain bows run into the dozens—long after 
a good part of the audience has already 
left the hall. So when Russian-born Ballet 
Master Lifar brought his Opéra Ballet to 
Manhattan in 1948, and was greeted by a 
picket line denouncing him as a collabora- 
tionist,* he could hardly contain his indig- 
nation. Last week, in Paris, it looked as if 
Lifar might be having his revenge. 

The opening-night performance of the 
small Ruth Page-Bentley Stone Ballet 
Company, the first U.S. troupe to appear 
in Paris since the war, was a preview. 
Invited guests filled the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées’ orchestra seats; only the 
balcony seats were sold. Soon after the 
curtain went up a barrage of boos and cat- 
calls whistled down. 

It was all the doing of Lifar’s friends, 
charged outraged Company Manager 
Thomas Fisher, husband of Ruth Page. 
They had bought up a block of balcony 
seats, he said, and caused the disorder. 
One member of the Page-Stone troupe 
swore a Lifar protege had told him: “We 
are going to make it impossible for an 
American ballet troupe to appear in Paris 
after what happened [to us] in New York.” 

That was Manager Fisher's explanation. 
A little harder to explain was the fact that 
the second-night audience was just as hos- 
tile. Lifar himself was not talking. But if 
revenge was what Lifar's friends were 
looking for, they found it even sweeter in 
the reaction of Paris ballet critics. In the 
press next day, they did their share of 
booing and catcalling, too. Wrote one: 
“Frankie and Johnny . . . was a disaster, 
a monstrous exhibition . . . in the worst 
of German taste.” 


* For dancing for the Nazis during the war, a 
French purge 1945, for- 
bade Lifar to dance for one year in France. 


artists’ committee, in 








“Now will you believe that we men 
like Angostura* in Manhattans?” 


AyGOSTU py 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 
*The tang and lilt of Angostura are what make 


a Manhattan such a perfect appetizer! Try 
Angostura in soups and salad dressings, too! 





PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 


DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER 


YOU GET THE GOOO THINGS FIRST FROM CHEYSLER COBPORATION 
eee 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 





The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable June 12, 1950, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 16, 1950. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


Visiting NewYork? 


This gracious skyscraper hotel 
in mid-Manhattan, overlooking 
Central Park, bids you welcome! 
Superb living near Fifth Ave. 
stores, theatres, Radio City. 










Choice single rooms, bath, 
radio, $4.00 up; double 
rooms, $6.50 up. 
Write for Booklet TM 


BARBIZON - PLAZA 


58th ST., AT 6th AVE. HOTEL 
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"Music Is Music" 


Jazz Master Louis (“Satchmo”) Arm- 
strong is seldom at a loss for a word, and 
when he can’t find one to suit him, he 
makes one up. Last week Satchmo was 
cashing in on his gift of gab by putting it 
onto paper. With three Armstrong articles 
due for publication in the U.S., he was 
also pecking away at an autobiography. A 
sample of loose-jointed Armstrong prose 
(and his own weird punctuation), as free 
& easy as his New Orleans trumpet, tells 
how he gave a young Italian singer a boost 
on his European tour last year: 

“So the evening of the concert I was 
warming up my chops getting ready to lay 
all that good fine jive like Muskrat Ram- 
ble to Lazy River and on down the line - 
which ‘killed em..... I noticed that every- 
thing I’d run down on my trumpet - this 
kid would sing it and I mean he really 





Slim Aarons 
AUTHOR ARMSTRONG 
“Ump.” 


would sing it...... So when I finished the 
tune I wheeled around to Ray and said - 
‘Gate’ during my concerts I want you to 
come out and sing Stormy Weather..... ‘Oh 
Gawd’ - that kid almost turned ’my colour 
(as they spell it ‘over thar’).... He said - 
*Mee sing with your band?... I said ’Er’wa 
- ‘Yea Man’ - Now ’tare out over there in 
the corner and warm your pipes up so’s 
they'll be fine and mellow when I call 


“That kid was in the wings with his lit- 
tle ol, sharp self—all smiles every time I'd 
casualy looked over in his directions as if 
to say He'd give 
me that assurance ie as if to say - 
‘Man’ everything’s under control... And 
beleive me it was... When Ray finished 
singing Stormy Weather with us pushing 
him in that fine soft slow style - Ump - he 
had to take ‘five bows. So you see—music 
is music and a note’s a note—in ‘any lan- 
guage... So if you hit them right on the 
nose they're bound to enjoy it.” 
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Finds Produce Business Tripled! 
Grocery Store Owner Praises 
Frigidaire Display Case 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON —‘T'm doing 
three times my former volume of produce 
business since I installed my Frigidaire 
Vegetable Display Case,” says L. F. Boude- 
wynn, owner of Selected Foods, 16% FE. 
Third St. “I've also found it has brought 
people into my store who ordinarily wouldn't 
come in—and they have stayed to buy 
merchandise other than produce. Not only 
is my Frigidaire Display Case handy, 
attractive and dependable—it has reduced 
my spoilage loss considerably. Its porcelain 
finish is easy to keep clean, too.” 

To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
sa ta Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 





is famed for its 
@ Central Park location 
®@ Continental Cuisine 


® Comfortable, restyled rooms, 
Rates—$5.50 single, $7.50 
double, 

. Write for Booklet A 


ST. MORITZ 
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50 Central Park South 
New York 
Charles G. Taylor, President 
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RELIGION 





Propaganda? 


For use on Empire Youth Sunday (May 
21), the Church of England Youth Coun- 
cil prepared a prayer asking God's for- 
giveness for “the shortcomings of our im- 
perial history, the greed and failure to 
consider the interests of the weak.” Last 
week Anglican lay leaders objected to the 
prayer’s use. Their reason: it would make 
propaganda for the Russians. 


The Duty of Mercy 


Capital punishment is un-Christian, the 
Episcopal Diocese of Massachusetts has 
decided. At their 165th annual convention 
in Boston last week, the Episcopalians 
unanimously resolved that: 

“The death penalty falls for the most 
part on obscure, impoverished, friendless 
or defective individuals and rarely on the 
well-to-do and educated. The church be- 
lieves that each individual is sacred as a 
child of God, and that to legalize the kill- 
ing of an offender is to deny the basic 
Christian doctrines of forgiveness of sin 
and the power of redemption, and that 
mercy is a Christian duty.” 


Church & State 

The founding fathers of the U.S. bor- 
rowed many a principle and practice of 
Statecraft. But they made a significant 
innovation—a total and organic separa- 
tion of church & state. Most inventions 
need a bit of tinkering to get them work- 
ing properly, and this one was, and is, no 
exception, as U.S. citizens could learn in 
detail last week from a monumental three- 
volume work, Church and State in the 
United States (Harper; $25). 

The author, the Rev. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, 76, has been pegging away stead- 
ily at the subject for the last 13 years. As 
secretary of Yale University (1899-1921) 
and canon of the Episcopal cathedral in 
Washington, D.C. (1924-39), Dr. Stokes 
has written and compiled several other 
volumes of scholarship and research. But 
in Church and State he has produced 
every scholar’s dream—a definitive work. 

Subversive Toleration. Dr. Stokes 
credits the first experiment in religious 
freedom to India’s Buddhist King Asoka 
in the 3rd Century B.C. But liberal King 
Asoka started no popular trend. Even 
Plato, himself a non-conformist, recom- 
mended five years in jail for dissenters 
from the state religion. The persecuted 
Christians of the first centuries had no 
opportunity for anything but separation 
from the state. But with the coming of the 
Middle Ages the church adopted what 
Author Stokes calls the “Ecclesiastical 
Domination plan,” which reached its 
height with Emperor Henry IV’s famed 
barefoot repentance before Pope Gregory 
VII at Canossa. 

The seeds of religious liberty were sown 
by the leaders of the Reformation, says 
Historian Stokes, though he credits nei- 
ther Luther nor Calvin with any inclina- 


tion to practice it themselves. It was rath- 
er the radical fringe of Protestantism—the 
Anabaptists, Mennonites and Quakers— 
whose protests against ecclesiastical insti- 
tutionalism and state control of conscience 
began to lay the groundwork for religious 
liberty as it is known today. Though the 
Puritans came to the New World in search 
of religious freedom, they were not inter- 
ested in tolerance for anyone else. Typical 





Ed Carswell—Graphic House 
AUTHOR STOKES 
Ben Franklin cited the sparrow. 





of 17th Century New England, 


says 
Stokes, is a couplet found in the pocket of 
Massachusetts Governor Joseph Dudley 
after his death: 


Let men of God in court and churches 
watch 
O'er such as do a toleration hatch. 


Diplomatic Relations. In the pre- 
Revolutionary period, according to Author 
Stokes, religious liberty in America re- 
ceived its chief impetus from such men as 
Cecil Calvert, Lord Baltimore, Roman 
Catholic founder of Maryland, from Bap- 
tist John Clarke, sometimes called the 
“Father of Rhode Island,” and from 
Quaker William Penn of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Stokes gives no aid & comfort to 
those who would interpret the U.S. Con- 
stitution as a blueprint for a secularist 
society. Over & over again, he stresses the 
basically religious—and Christian—prem- 
ises of the founding fathers. Even Benja- 
min Franklin, considered the most skepti- 
cal, urged at the Federal Convention in 
1787 that each session begin with prayer. 
“T have lived, Sir, a long time,” he said, 
“and the longer I live, the more convinc- 
ing proofs I see of this truth—that God 
governs in the affairs of men. And if a 
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He builds an entire city! 


Charlie White capitalizes on America’s 
most spectacular underground wonder! 


In New Mexico’s Carlsbad Caverns, tourists 
find millions of bats . . . signs of prehistoric 
inhabitation . . . beautifully sculptured lime- 
stone draperies, spires, chandeliers—in caverns 
that arch 200 feet above the floor. 


To house visitors, Ford Truck user Charlie 
White built an entire city on land adjoining 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park. White’s City 
has its own newspaper, post office, water sys- 
tem, power plant, plus tourist courts. 





A STARTING in 1928 with one 
employee and a Ford Pick- 
up, Charlie White built an 
entire tourist city that today 
grosses over $700,000. 


FASTEST growing pillar in P 
Carlsbad Caverns is Crystal 
Spring Dome, yet the 
growth is so slow it is im- 
perceptible in a lifetime. 





He relies on six Ford Trucks for money-saving economy! 


“White’s City wouldn’t have grown so steadily 
through the years if it hadn’t been for Ford 
Trucks,” says Charlie White. 


“I’ve used Ford Trucks for over 22 years 
because they’re so economical to run. I’ve got 
six Fords now, ranging from a Pickup to the 
2-ton Model F-6. And there’s a new 145-horse- 
power Ford Big Job on the way.” 


HERE’S WHY AMERICA'S NO. 1 TRUCK VALUE 
WILL DO MORE FOR YOUR DOLLAR! 





SAVE MAINTENANCE! Brake 
drums are demountable 
and can be bought sepa- 
rately for replacement. 


SAVE GAS AND TIME with 
2-speed axle available on 
the F-6. Low range for 
power, high for economy. 





“FOR UNDERGROUND WONDERS it’s Carls- 


bad Caverns,”’ says Ford salesman 
Tommy Thompson (left). “For* an 
over-the-ground wonder, it’s the Ford 
Model F-6. Among other things you 


get up to 110-h.p. in a choice of three 
engines. Double Channel frame. Single- 
speed or 2-speed rear axle. Power 
brakes. Adjustable lounge-type seat. 
Air Wing ventilators are standard.” 


Ford Trucking Costs Less Because— 


SAVE MONEY! Choose from over 175 models, light-duty 
Pickups to 145-h.p. Big Jobs—twoV-8 and two 6-cylinder 
engines— Engine-top setting of accessories for easier 
maintenance— Bonus Built reserve of strengthand power 
for long life and economical performance. 


<> 


Using latest registration data on 6,592,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 








Whos afraid of a picnic ? 


The odds against you and those you 


love are greater than you think. Every 
time you get behind the wheel of your 
car you take life in your hands. Your 
friends’. 


own. Your family’s. Your 


There’s an accident waiting some- 


where ahead. 

Last year more than 30,000 people 
died and over a million were injured 
in motor vehicle accidents in the 
United States. At this rate, one out 
of every two babies born in America 


tédday will be hurt or killed in an 





automobile accident. Yet most of these 
accidents need not happen. Straighter, 
wider roads and safer street and grade 


crossings could help prevent them. 


Hazardous conditions don’t just 
correct themselves. They take initia- 
tive and money. Your highway officials 


have the initiative. They are working 


on the problem, but too often they are 
handicapped by public apathy. They 
need your help. 

Remember, it’s your family’s safety 
that’s at stake. Isn’t an adequate road 
improvement program worth your ac- 
tive support? 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


POS. 
SpKER BO) ENGINES + TRACTORS 
ALK OF SS MOTOR GRADERS 
WHEN your WHATS EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


sparrow cannot fall to the ground without 
His notice, is it probable that an empire 
can rise without His aid?” 

Dr. Stokes presents detailed accounts of 
the background of controversies that are 
still making news. The question of a U.S. 
diplomatic representative at the Vatican 
first came up in 1779, when John Adams 
wrote the Continental Congress that he 
hoped it would “never send a minister to 
His Holiness,” nor receive a Roman Cath- 
olic nuncio in the U.S. But when Pius IX 
was elected Pope in 1846, his reputation 
for liberalism made U.S. Protestants so 
enthusiastic that the event was celebrated 
with non-denominational mass meetings 
in New York and Philadelphia. 

President Polk recommended the ap- 
pointment to Congress, and the House, 
with only two Catholics in its member- 
ship, passed it 137 to 15. The Senate fol- 
lowed suit, 36 to 7. For 20 years (1848- 
67) the U.S. maintained a Minister to the 
Papal States, but the mission was discon- 
tinued largely because of difficulty in ar- 
ranging for U.S. Protestant members to 
worship within the walls of the Holy City. 

Two Defects. Stokes devotes 14 pages 
to last year’s controversy between Cardi- 
nal Spellman and Mrs. Roosevelt. He says 
that the Cardinal's final statement limit- 
ing the Roman Catholic request to “auxil- 
iary aids” for parochial schools, e.g., bus 
transportation, free lunches, medical care, 
ortance as far 
as church-state relations in the United 
States are concerned. It was the first time 
that the hierarchy, represented by one of 
its most prominent members . . . recog- 
nized publicly that direct aid for the sup- 
port of parochial schools was. . . uncon- 
stitutional.” 

Stokes sums up the case as “a most 
interesting and illumin zy public discus- 
sion, the general results of which should 


was “of epoch-making ir 











prove of benefit to the country, even 
though many non-Catholics may differ on 
the question of auxiliary aids, and many 


Catholics may regret that the Cardinal 
yielded on the matter of direct aid to 
parochial schools.” 

The U.S. separation of state & church, 
Historian Stokes believes, has been bene- 
ficial both to the U.S. practice of religion 
and to the body politic. But he concludes 
that there are two defects in the system 
“The failure up to the present time to 
work out any satisfactory constitutional 
plan for providing a broad basis for reli- 
gious education for pupils of our public 
schools; and the tendency to encourage a 
multitude of weak sects with all the evils 
of extreme denominationalism.” 


The Red One 


As a schoolboy in Brittany, Pierre Hen- 
ri dreamed of traveling one day to the 
frozen Arctic. As a missionary priest of 
the Oblate Order of Mary the Immacu- 
late, he finally got the chance to realize 
his dream. 

Traveling alone by dog sled in 1932, 
lean Father Henri arrived in King William 
Land, near the Magnetic Pole, with a 
portable altar and a bare minimum of sup- 
plies. Because of his rust-colored beard 
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Secretariat Building 
UNITED NATIONS 
New York City 


59 nations to be served by 
Otis AUTOTRONIC Elevators 


The skyline of a new world is rising with the Secretariat Building of the United 
Nations. Within it will be the unusually complex working day of the Secretary- 
General's administrative staff of 3,200 people. Elevator-wise the working day 
will look like this: UP peak travel at 9:30 a. m. Light UP and DOWN 
mid-morning traffic. HEAVIER-DOWN travel for the 11 o’clock meeting and 
12:30 lunch. HEAVIER-UP from the 1 p. m. meeting close. Quick UP and DOWN 
luncheon travel at 1:30. HEAVIER-UP from lunch at 2:30. HEAVIER-DOWN 

for the 3 o'clock meeting. Light UP and DOWN mid-afternoon traffic. 
HEAVIER-UP at the 6 p. m. meeting close. DOWN peak at 6:25 as the day ends, 
Then 2-car night service. 


Unusual? Yes! But easily within the flexibility of the 6 basic electronically 
supervised traffic programs of Otis AUTOTRONIC Traffic-Timed ELEVATORING. 
18 passenger elevators, in 3 banks of 6 cars, will serve 39 floors and 3 basements 
—as they coordinate elevator service with 8 Escalators running from the 

Ist basement to the 4th floor. 


We'll be glad to tell you how Otis AUTOTRONIC ELEVATORING can handle 
any daily traffic pattern—with a minimum number of cars. In NEW or 
MODERNIZED office buildings, hotels, banks, hospitals and department stores, 
Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


AUTOTRONIC 
Traffic-Timed 
ELEVATORING 
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ALL Westinghouse 
WATER COOLERS 


Have Foot Pedal Control 


Just step on the pedal for a 
smooth, even drink of fresh, cold 
water. The new Westinghouse 
Coolers are trouble-free . . . easy 


to service ... convenient. 


Westinghouse Coolers 
have these 
Special Features: 


FOOT-PEDAL-CONTROL 
BUBBLER 


AUTOMATIC 
STREAM-HEIGHT 
REGULATOR 
ANTI-SQUIRT BUBBLER 


5-YEAR GUARANTEE 
PLAN 


SPACE SAVING 


STAINLESS STEEL TOPS 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Appliance Division, Springfield 2, Mass, 


you CAN BE SURE..iF ITS 
Westinghouse 


|) 
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Winnipeg Tribune 
ATHER HENRI 
The easy life corrupts. 





the Netsilik Eskimos called him Kai-i-o 
(The Red One); they were fascinated by 
his long black cassock, and asked whether 
they could make a tent out of it. 
Finding the Eskimos well-adjusted to 
their harsh environment, Father Henri 
encouraged them to live on the natural 
resources provided by the Arctic. Too 
much contact with trading posts, he 
found, tended to undermine their self- 
reliance and their health. “The easy life 
corrupts them,” he says. “It is sad to see 
such a noble race decline.” To set a good 
example, he lived entirely on a diet of 
frozen fish for three years, something no 
white man had ever attempted. An attack 
of ague later forced him to vary the diet 
somewhat with flour-and-water biscuits. 
During his 18 years there, the priest 
succeeded in converting most of the 350 
members of the Netsilik tribe to Chris- 
tianity. One day Father Henri saw the 
bodies of three newborn girls abandoned 
in the snow: this was the Eskimos’ tradi- 
tional way of solving their surplus popu- 
lation problem. Father Henri arranged for 
Eskimo parents to get the Canadian baby 
bonus, usually in the form of hunting sup- 
plies. Now the practice of infanticide has 
virtually disappeared among the Netsilik. 
This spring, on orders from his bishop, 
Father Henri revisited civilization. Stop- 
ping off in Montreal, he was mildly ap- 
palled by the noise and glaring lights; he 
admitted that he found white men’s beds 
uncomfortable after years of sleeping in 
caribou-skin bags. Last week, weighing the 
same 140 lbs. as when his mission began, 
he flew to France, where he will report to 
his superiors and recruit new Arctic mis- 
sionaries. Next year Father Henri hopes to 
go back to the North, pioneer a new 
region, and spend his remaining days 
among the Eskimos he understands and 
loves. “I'll never wish to come out again,” 
he says, “I don’t understand how you can 
bear it here—all this noise and talk.” 








Depend on Che 
Hotel Biltmore 


to make you 


comfortable in 


New York 


BILTMORE 


43rd Street and Madison Avenue 
New York 17 


Direct Elevator to Grand Central Terminal 


Frank W. Regan, President 
John G. Horsman, Manager 


New York's best known meeting ploce — 
“Underneath the Clock at The Biltmore” 


WHELAND 
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DRILLING 
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“We reduce sales-training time. 
MEDICINE increase selling efficiency. . aaeiths A UJ D 0) f R A PH" 


Draining the Patient 
raining the Patien | cays WA 


Bloodletting, almost as old as surgery 
itself, has lately been out of favor. But in Trans World Airlines, 
the current American Journal of Surgery, Sales Training Division 
two Cleveland doctors recommend a blood- 
letting technique so radical and daring that 
an oldtime chirurgeon would have paled at 
the thought of it. Their method: deliber- 
ately drain away the patient’s blood, 
amounts up to 24 or even 3 quarts, during 
certain serious types of surgery, then re- 
place it as needed. 

Dr. W. James Gardner and Dr. Donald 
E. Hale had been concerned with the sur- 
geon’s problems and the patient's danger in 
operations where profuse bleeding is likely 
(a common example: removal of brain 
tumors). During such an operation the 
patient may go into deep shock, At this 
point an intravenous transfusion is nor- 
mally given, but it is not always successful. 
One reason for the occasional failures, say 
Drs. Gardner and Hale, is that the donor 
blood, received through the veins, puts an 
added load on an already weakened heart. 

How much better it would be, they 
reasoned, to reduce the patient’s blood 
volume (and hence, blood pressure) at 
the beginning, so that there would be little 
or no loss from uncontrollable bleeding at 
the site of operation. They opened an 
artery in the wrist and let the heart pump 

the blood out through a rubber tube into 
a collecting flask (containing heparin, to 
prevent clotting ). By an ingenious arrange- 
ment of valves and flasks, the doctors could 
draw more blood at will, leave the supply 
stationary, or pump it back. With the 
systolic blood pressure down to about So 
mm., the surgeons could operate more 
confidently because they had the patient's 
blood supply under full control. 

Tiere ave other advantages, said Drs. @ Selling flight tickets by phone is quite an accomplishme nt. Its 
success rests squarely on the selling ability of the reservations agent. 

TWA develops sales efficiency by using simulated passenger inquiries ... 
and the Aupocraru Electronic Soundwriter. These two-way converss ations 
pinpoint selling faults, correct them... speed up training time. Result: 
increased selling efficiency and better sale *s performance, 

AUDOGRAPH provides this same efficiency for all types of business—large 
or small. Discover how, with aupoGrapH at your elbow, ~~ own personal 
and office efficiency and output are stepped up instantly. Get the full facts, 
today. Just use the coupon, or phone your nearest aupocRapH dealer, 
He’s in your local Classified Tele *~phone Directory. 

Made by The Gray Manufacturing Company—established in 189]— 
originators of the Telephone Pay Station. 


SAU iO RAPH sss. 


R sales 
AUDOGRAPH 180 THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


— cities of the 
S. See your Classi- 
fied Telephone Direc- 
tory.Canada: Northern 
Electric Company, 
Ltd., sole authorized 
agents for the Domin- 
ion, Overseas: Westrex 
| Corporation (Western 


Electric Export Cor- 
" BLOODLE TTING, OLD STYLE poration) ia 58 for. 


A patient’s own blood is better. eign countries, 















@ ‘Thanks to the AUDOGRAPH 
Electronic Soundwriter,” says Mr. Frank 
Brennan, New York Reservations Mana- 
ger for TWA, “we are able to provide 
intensive sales training and, as a result, 
greatly increase the individual sales 
ability of the trainee!” 
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Gardner and Hale: the patient’s own blood 
is better for him than that of any donor, 
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7 extra weeks 
of business ! 


“Thanks to my new Frigidaire 
Air Conditioners, all the local 
bowling leagues decided to ex- 
tend their season through 7 
weeks of July and August,” says 
Paul D. Geib, owner of Ash- 
wood Recreation Parlors, New 


Philadelphia, Ohio. 











Make Any Season A Good Season 
with FRIGIDAIRE AIR CONDITIONING! 





Yes, the springtime climate produced 
by Frigidaire Air Conditioning makes 
any season a good one—turns summer 
doldrums into a peak period. What's 
more, you'll find the Frigidaire Self- 
Contained Air Conditioner an ideal 
way of providing this business-building 
“weather.” It’s easy and inexpensive 
to install, singly or in multiple—and 
look at all the important Frigidaire 
advantages it gives you! 


Good-looking. Smartly modern styling 
by world-famed Raymond Loewy. 


Controlled Airflow. Flexible control of 
the airflow—on one or all four sides. 


Fast-cooling. Exclusive Multipath Cooling 
Unit insures smooth, fast cooling action. 


Dependable. Frigidaire Compressor, cool- 
ing unit and controls precision-matched 
for years and years of low-cost, trouble- 
free operation. 


Quiet. Expertly applied, heavy insulation 
keeps noise inside —keeps moisture from 
forming outside. 


NEW LOW PRICES make Frigidaire Self-Contained Air Conditioners 
and Window Conditioners really outstanding values. For full infor- 
mation about all Frigidaire Air Conditioning, call your dependable 
Frigidaire Dealer. Look for his name in your Classified Phone Book, 
under “Air Conditioning” or" Refrigeration Equipment.” 


For individual rooms, in homes, offices, hotels, 
and hospitals, Frigidaire Window Conditioners 
supply the same kind of air conditioning as big, 
theater-size systems. They're easily installed, 
powered by the famous Meter-Miser. 


Over 400 Frigidaire commercial refrigeration 
and air conditioning products 


— most complete line in the industry 


FRIGIDAIRE Air Conditioners S34 








and blood pumped back into the body 
toward the heart through an artery, instead 
of a vein, puts no extra burden on the 
heart. Their reservoir setup, they said, 
“may be likened to an accessory heart.” 

Where a surgeon must work in the skull, 
or perhaps the chest, their technique gives 
an added margin of safety, the surgeons 
report after using it in 50 operations (in 
which they drew off an average of 34 pints 
of blood). But, they warn, so drastic a 
procedure is not to be lightly used—and 
never used for an operation on a limb or 
in the abdomen, where bleeding is easily 
controlled. In fact, they say, it should 
only be used in “cases in which the surgeon 
encounters bleeding which would endanger 
life or function.” 


The Siamese Twins 

Every now & then, by a cruel quirk of 
nature, twins are born joined together. 
Medical science unfeelingly calls them 
double monsters. They come in almost 
infinite variety: complete and otherwise 
well-formed babies may be joined at the 
back of the head, down the side, or at the 
buttocks; grotesquely malformed twins 
may have one trunk and two pairs of legs, 
or two heads, two pairs of arms and one 
pair of legs. Nearly always they share 
the use of one or more organs. 

Because delivery is difficult, there are 
few live births in such cases; most live- 
born joined twins die in infancy. But 
medical history records perhaps twoscore 
cases which have reached maturity, usual- 
ly joined at or near the rump, where 
fewest organs are affected, Most famed 
were the Chinese brothers Chang and Eng. 
Because they were born (1811) in Siam, 
P. T. Barnum billed them as “The Siamese 
Twins,” and the name has stuck to all their 
kind, Chang and Eng retired on their cir- 
cus earnings to North Carolina, took the 
name of Bunker, married sisters (not 
twins), had many children, and died at 63. 

Old Precedents. Medicine does not 
know for certain how joined twins are 
formed. Most authorities believe that the 
splitting of an ovum, which would form 
identical twins, is somehow arrested be- 
fore the split is complete. Others, pointing 
out that Siamese twins show marked dif- 
ferences in height and weight, features and 
temperament, believe that two separate 
embryos from different ova may join up. 

Only rarely has surgery sought to come 
between Siamese twins while both were 
living. Where several organs are shared, 
surgery is impossible. In simpler cases the 
twins are often in circuses, dependent on 
their deformity for a living, and refuse the 
operation. In 1925, Dr. Hillard Herman 
Holm of Glencoe, Minn. successfully sep- 
arated twin girls, One died at twelve, of a 
heart ailment; one is still living and well. 
But each successful operation has been 
matched by one or more failures. 

The hazards were well known to the 
team of Canadian doctors who, in Ed- 
monton’s Royal Alexandra Hospital, per- 
formed this week what is believed to have 
been the most difficult operation of the 
kind in medical history 

Red-haired Brenda Carol and Beverley 
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Now I know why Schlitz is. 


The Beer that made Milw a Famous !” 


TUNE IN! Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Colman, “The Halls of Ivy,” Friday nights on NBC © 1950, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















COVEIS 


... all set to go the year around 


Without a care in the world — that’s the way you'll 
motor with seat covers of saran! Any time of the year 

. anywhere you drive . . . these are the seat covers 
that give you incomparable beauty plus truly carefree 
performance, 


Colorful, durable saran filaments are manufactured 
by The National Plastic Products Company and 
woven by leading textile mills into fabrics that set 
new standards for long-lived beauty. Built-in color, 
stubborn resistance to stains, scuffing, fading and 
hard wear .. . these are the features that distinguish 
fabrics of saran. And it’s no trouble at all to keep 
these handsome fabrics just like new! 





Whether you're driving for business or pleasure, you're 
all set to go with seat covers of saran. The saran seat 
cover dealer in your community is listed in the classi- 
fied section of your local telephone directory. 


Saran by National & 


THE NATIONAL PLASTIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


ODENTON, MARYLAND « NEW YORK ¢« LOS ANGELES ¢« Manufacturers of Saran Filaments, Nevamar High-Pressure Laminates and Wynene Molded Products 


Lynn Townsend were born last November 
in the little hospital in the town of Tofield 
(pop. 800), Alberta, after a difficult, 24- 
hour delivery. Dr. William Freebury had 
little hope for their survival when he saw 
that they were solidly joined (from the 
third rib to the navel), facing each other. 
A minister was called to baptize them 
when they were only ten minutes old. 
Their combined weight was 9} pounds. 

Mirror Sisters. It was soon clear that 
they were generally healthy. In January, 
on their mother’s 20th birthday, they were 
taken home to the simple Townsend cot- 
tage in Tofield. Soon they went back to 
the Kospital for careful study, because 
their parents had agreed with Dr. Free- 
bury that they should be separated. Said 
Elizabeth Townsend: “They would have 
no decent, proper lives the way they are. 
It is better to accept what risks there are 
in the operation.” 

Brenda and Beverley grew into pretty 
babies, more than doubled their weight in 
54 months. Often one twin was wakeful 
while the other slept, or laughed while her 
sister cried. With four hands to reach 
for a bottle, feeding was sometimes a 
comedy of errors. With four legs to kick, 
diapering was doubly difficult. Sometimes 
Brenda put her fingers in Beverley’s 
mouth, or the other way around. 

X rays showed them to be “mirror 
twins,” one having the heart inclining to 
the right, the other to the left. Other 
organs were similarly transposed. Their 
breastbones were fused. The twins shared 
some rib cartilage and other tissues. So far 
as the surgeons could tell in advance, their 
biggest problem was going to be separating 
the large liver which the twins shared. 

But the X rays had not told all. The 
one liver had to be divided where it was 
thickest, three inches in diameter. Worse 
yet, the anxious doctors found that the 
twins’ chest cavities were connected and 
contained a single sac which held both 
their hearts. The hearts were abnormally 
long and crossed over, so that each beat 
partly in the other twin’s body. When the 
hearts were separated, there was no room 
for them in the tiny, undeveloped chest 
cavities. 

Neither the doctors’ skill nor ‘the 
prayers of interested Albertans could save 
the babies. For a while, each strained heart 
was kept going by massage, but in little 
more than three hours after the operation 
began, both stopped: 


Relighted World 


Now that more people live longer, and 
more suffer from the ailments of old age, 
doctors no longer believe that oldsters 
are necessarily “poor surgical risks.” Last 
week they reported operating successfully 
on a 114-year-old patient. 

Mrs. Mary Brooks of Washington had 
been virtually blind for some 30 years. At 
Gallinger Hospital, removal of a cataract 
restored sight in her right eye. In Mrs. 
Brooks’s relighted world, food has become 
a bright spot—now that she can see what 
she is eating. Said a doctor: “After she 
identifies the food . . . most times she 
takes a double portion.” 
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This summer— step into 
a cool, invigorating office! 


MEAT 


HUMIDITY 






—it costs much less 
than you think! 


Perhaps this will give you some idea 
of what a cool, comfortable office you 
can enjoy this summer with a Philco 
Air Conditioner, 

For the new 1950 Philco Air Condi- 
tioners give you real air conditioning, 
They cool the air, dehumidify and cir- 
culate it. They bring in fresh air from 
outside and clean it. They remove 









PHILCO WINDOW SILL AIR CONDITIONERS 
are designed to serve rooms from 285 to 400 
square feet in floor area. They come with 2 
h.p. or %4 h.p. Sealed Power Systems .. . in 
ivory Or two-tone tan. Prices of Window Sill 
Models begin at $289.50 including 5-year 
warranty. The lowest prices in 5 years. 





stale indoor air. They are quiet, vibra- 
tionless, efficient. And you'll be sur- 
prised how little they cost, Actually 
prices are at the lowest in 5 years. 

So, just think back to those muggy, 
hor, disagreeable days last summer — 
and call your Philco dealer today. 
He's listed in your phone book and 
waiting for your call. 





PHILCO CONSOLES for rooms up to 550 
square feet in floor area are equipped with 
% h.p. or 1 h.p. Sealed Power Systems, amaz- 
ingly quiet and vibrationless, They are beau- 
tifully designed in rich walnut veneers with 
simulated leather top. Easily, quickly installed 
— no plumbing. Model 75-FC. 


PHILCO 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS 
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Cut Cost Per Mile With 


The answer to modern hauling problems — 








GOODFYEAR 


BETTER TRACTIOV 


opAyY trucks are running on tighter, 

busier schedules, averaging more 
ton-miles per year than ever before— 
and that makes a real need for tougher, 
longer-wearing tires. 


Now Goodyear has the answer—two 
great new truck tires that outclass any- 
thing on the road today. They’re built 
of tougher rubber compounds, with 
new cooler-running, better-gripping 
traction treads. On punishing test fleet 
runs each has far outperformed any 
other tire of its type—in mileage, trac- 
tion, blowout resistance and non-skid 


protection! 


THE NEW HI-MILER XTRA TRED, as 
its name implies, combines extra mile- 
age and extra traction in the thickest, 
most rugged tread ever built on a 
highway type tire. In non-skid tread 
alone it’s as much as 50% deeper than 
regular heavy-duty tires. This extra 
rubber plus a new flatter tread contour 
adds up to give you as much as 50% 
more mileage. In tests of all leading 
makes of heavy-tread tires, the new 
Xtra Tred proved up to 60% more 
effective in road-holding ability. That’s 
really extra traction. 


THE NEW HI-MILER RIB TREAD, with 
a new flatter multi-rib tread design, 


More tons are hauled on 
Goodyear Tires 





These Aa Truck Tires! 


specially designed to give LONGER MILEAGE 
GREATER SAFETY xo 


averages 20% to 25% longer wear > 
than present standard tires. Its new aw 


buttressed continuous shoulder \ “Nu: 
reduces uneven wear so common to \ =~ 


trailer units and front wheels in cer- 





tain types of service. And its zigzag ribs 
give more road-gripping traction. This 
tire will set a new standard for long 
mileage, carcass life and trouble-free 
service. 


Which should you use? 


If your present tires are wearing out 
their treads — not failing early from 
breaks or separation—you should try 
the new Xtra Tred as your first choice 
to lower cost per mile. But where 
experience proves you can’t use heavy- 
or extra-tread tires—your best bet is 
the new Hi-Miler Rib—no other tire 
built today can match it. 


Back of both these tires are the skill 
of the world’s largest and finest tire 
research organization and the experi- 
ence of producing more truck tires 
than any other company in the world. 


If you operate trucks you owe it to 
yourself to buy and specify these great 
new Goodyear tires—they cost you less 
per mile. Call your local Goodyear 
dealer for expert advice and service. 


Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


be ay die: ; 
'« The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akroo, Obie 


than on any other kind aap oO DFY ZAR 
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“THIS FIRE IS NICE—ISN’T IT, DADDY?” 


py ers Peggy — it’s warm, cheerful and pleasant. Fire is one 
of man's best friends, because it serves us in hundreds 
of ways.” 

But, when fire isn’t kept under control, {t can be man’s 
worst enemy. That's the reason wise home owners take every 
precaution against fire, and carry plenty of dependable fire 
insurance. 

Whether you consider yourself fully protected or not, talk 
the matter over with your friendly Hardware Mutuals repre- 
sentative. Let him explain to you the advantages and low 
net cost of Hardware Mutuals fire and extended coverage 
insurance for your home and other properties. 


As a Hardware Mutuals policyholder, you'll also benefit 
from our policy back of the policy. It stands for prompt, fair 
claim handling—fast, nationwide, day-and-night service— 
and financial stability. 

Dividends returned to policyholders since organization 
now total more than $88,500,000! 


Phone Western Union 


Get the whole story on Hardware Mutuals Fire Insurance! 
Just call Western Union by number, ask for Operator 25, and say 
you'd like the name and address of your nearest Hardware 
Mutuals representative, 


Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


SIG. U.S. PAT OFF, 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - 
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Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





CORPORATIONS 


In the Stockholders’ Interest? 


The public had never heard of keen- 
witted Manhattan Lawyer Abraham. L. 
Pomerantz until he bobbed up late last 
fall as counsel for Russian Spy Valentin 
A. Gubitchev. For that job Pomerantz 
got an undisclosed fee (from an undis- 
closed source) which he claims was “the 
biggest ever paid in a criminal case.” But 
that was not his usual line of work; only 
twice before in his career had Pomerantz 
taken a criminal case. 

Pomerantz’ regular business is filing 
suits in behalf of stockholders against cor- 
poration executives whom he suspects of 





TeXTRON’S LITTLE 
In a baffling labyrinth... 


having pulled a fast deal. At that some- 
what specialized work he is the nation’s 
top lawyer. In 17 years, he estimates that 
he and associates have forced corporate 
bigwigs to pay back more than $20 mil- 
lion to their companies. In so doing, Pom- 
erantz and a few associates have collected, 
according to his estimate, $5,000,000- 
plus in fees. 

Bull's Eye. Last week, Pomerantz was 
ready to collect again. This time his tar- 
get was Textron Incorporated’s Royal Lit- 
tle, who had parlayed a Providence rayon 
yarn dyeing mill into a $54 million, 20- 
odd plant textile empire. Textron’s baf- 
fling labyrinth of foundations and “char- 
itable” trusts had been investigated by 
Congress, but nobody had ever explored 
it with such profit as Pomerantz. As usual, 
he was representing a small (50 shares) 
stockholder, a Mrs. Lillian Berger of Bos- 
ton. She, through Pomerantz, charged that 
Little and his family had been enriched 
by profits which should have gone to Tex- 
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tron. When Little took the stand in Prov- 
idence’s federal court, Pomerantz under- 
took to prove the charge. 

Under Pomerantz’ prodding, Little ad- 
mitted that his family trust, American 
Associates, Inc., had turned a quick $700,- 
ooo profit by buying & selling the New- 
market Mill at Lowell, Mass. Textron, 
offered the same chance, had turned it 
down because, said Little, Textron could 
not get a loan to swing the deal. In a sec- 
ond deal, Textron had bought the Sun- 
cook Mill in New Hampshire for $1,750,- 
000 in 1943. Only a month before Textron 
bought the company, Little admitted, his 
family trust, which had been buying Sun- 
cook stock since 1933, had bought an 
additional 2,000 shares. Asked Pomerantz: 
Didn’t Little in one capacity or another 
make more than $600,000 profit? An- 
swered Little: “I know it was substantial.” 
It was also conceded that Little’s family 
trust made a substantial profit as exclusive 
export agent for Textron, and that Tex- 
tron had failed to inform its stockholders 
of the relationship. 

Little protested that he had abstained 
from voting on any of the deals involving 
Textron. But last week, deciding that he 
had had enough, Textron’s Little agreed 
to have his lawyers work out a settlement 
with Pomerantz. This week a settlement 
equivalent to $600,000 was before the 
court and stockholders for approval. Pom- 
erantz was asking a fee of $100,000. 

Eagle's Eye. As Pomerantz’ fees go, this 
was small. Some of his bigger cases and 
fees for representing stockholders: 

@ Manhattan’s National City Bank’s ex- 
Chairman Charles E. Mitchell and associ- 
ates were forced to repay the bank $1,800,- 
ooo because of fat bonuses paid to man- 
agement. Pomerantz’ fee: $450,000. 

@ American Tobacco Co.’s late President 
George Washington Hill and associates 
were ordered to repay a bonus of $2,000,- 
ooo to the company because the court 
ruled that it was more than the compa- 
ny’s regulations allowed. Pomerantz’ fee: 
$500,000. 

q Publisher William Randolph Hearst and 
associates were required to pay Hearst 
Consolidated Publications, Inc., which 
owns many of the Hearst papers, $5,000,- 
oco because the court held that it had 
been overcharged when it first bought 
some of the papers from Hearst. Pomer- 
antz’ fee: $800,000. 

Just before taking on Textron, Pomer- 
antz had persuaded a court to force ex- 
Chairman C, L. Lloyd and ex-President L. 
Frank Pitts of Chicago’s Nu-Enamel Corp. 
to pay the corporation $1,198,000 because 
they had bought a company cheaply and 
sold it to Nu-Enamel at a big profit. 
Pomerantz’ requested fee: $300,000. Is 
Pomerantz interested in the welfare of the 
small stockholder? Said he candidly: “The 
lawyers do make large fees. The plaintiffs 
get nothing out of it, but the stockholders 
do get recovery.” 


. AVIATION 
The South American Way 


No one has fought harder than Juan 
Trippe’s Pan American World Airways to 
keep other U.S. airlines out of Latin 
America. No one has put up a stiffer fight 
to get in than Tom Braniff’s Braniff Air- 
ways. Last week it looked as though Bran- 
iff had won a resounding victory. In a fort- 
night, Braniff announced, it will launch its 
first flight from Lima to Buenos Aires, 
thus giving Pan Am its first independent 
U.S. competitor to Argentina.* After that, 
Braniff will fly four round trips a week 
between B.A. and Houston, from which its 
network of U.S. routes fans out as far 





Acme 


LAWYER POMERANTZ 
«.. another jackpot. 


north as Chicago, as far west as Denver. 
Crowed President Thomas E. Braniff: 
“[Pan Am] didn’t think we would or 
could do it. We showed them.” 
Take-Off. To show them, Tom Braniff 
had been knocking long & loud at the door 
of Argentina. As long ago as 1946, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board awarded Braniff 
routes down the west coast of South 
America to Lima and across to Rio de 
Janeiro. He even had a route allotted him 
into Argentina, but he did not have the 
permit from Argentina that he needed. 
Not till Braniff got the State Department, 
which was considering economic assistance 
to Argentina, to do some diplomatic stiff- 
arming for him did President Perén decide 
to play ball. The new flights will stretch 
to 10,583 miles the routes over which 
Braniff operates a fleet of 33 planes. 
Unlike many airline bosses, hard- 


* Panagra, the only other U.S, airline operating 
to Argentina, is 50% owned by Pan Am. 
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This announcement appears for purposes of record only. These Notes were placed 
privately through the undersigned, and have not been and 
are nol being offered to the public. 


May 5, 1950 


$30,000,000 


National Distillers Products 
Corporation 


2.80% Promissory Notes 


Due April 1, 1975 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 





When it comes to identifying, the 
world-famed sleuth of London has 
nothing on PRINT-AD-STRING. 
Without the aid of a microscope or the 

Baker Street Irregulars, this flat, non- 

woven cotton tape solves baffling prob- 
lems of identification, 

Examine the case of the manufacturer 
of rug cushions. He binds the edges of his 
product, on the bottom side, with a i” 

wide PRINT-AD-STRING imprinted with 
his brand name. A different color is used 
for each grade and price. Thus, at the 
retail level, salespersons identify manufac- 
turer, quality and price of the rug cushion 
simply by noting the color of the 
PRINT-AD-STRING. 
Truly, this sturdy cotton tape is as versa- 
tile as Holmes himself. Progressive retailers 
and manufacturers use it not only to 
identify, but to advertise, open, protect, 
measure and secure their products. 
PRINT-AD-STRING could provide the 


clue to the solution of one of your problems. 


CHICAGO PRINTED STRING CO. 


Engineering & Styling Department 
2318 W. Logan Blvd., Chicago 47, lll. 


Fomentay 


a case of 


simple 


identity 


WHATEVER « WHEREVER - HOWEVER 


PRINT -AD-STRING 


® PRINT-AD-STRING 











knuckled, pink-cheeked Thomas Elmer 
Braniff; 66, was a middle-aged man when 
he went into aviation. He started out at 
17 to sell insurance, later branched out 
into Oklahoma real estate, by 1927 had 
already made a fortune. Then he put up 
$10,000 to finance a one-horse airline 
which operated one single-engine Stinson 
cabin plan from Oklahoma City to Tulsa, 
116 miles away. 

The line lost money from the start. Al- 
though Braniff bought planes and expand- 
ed north to tap the rich traffic at Chicago, 
Kansas City and Denver, he kept right on 
losing money. By 1933 he was ready to 
write off commercial aviation as a bad 
investment. But he changed his mind a 
year later when he won his first Post Office 
mail contract for the Chicago-Dallas 
route. Thanks mostly to that, by 1935 
his line was in the black and he was ready 





International 
BRANIFF’S BRANIFF 
“We showed them.” 


to start expanding again—this time to 
the south. 

Sound-Off. Near the end of the war he 
hati his first real skirmish with Pan Am, 
when he tried to operate a route in Mexi- 
co, where Pan Am’s affiliate, Compania 
Mexicana de Aviacién S.A., was already 
well established (Tre, Aug. 13, 1945). 
Braniff finally lost the Mexican routes 
when he made the Mexicans mad by 
sounding off against local government 
officials. 

Braniff pressed farther south. Starting 
with a flight to Lima in 1948, he has 
opened new routes to five South American 
countries (e.g., Brazil, Ecuador), and he is 
giving Pan Am and Panagra a race for 
their passengers. He set up a Braniff Busi- 
ness Bureau to bring Latin American 
goods north and export U.S. goods south, 
offered cut-rate tourist fares. He even 
drummed up business among Latin Amer- 
ica-bound Chinese travelers in the Orient 
by distributing handbills that were print- 
ed in Chinese. On his gross of $18,438,140 
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Doctor, Lawyer, Merchant, 
Chief...here is your desk 


ode-Maker.. 













World’s foremost line of metal desks 


HIS Mode-Maker executive 

type metal desk —with its mist 
green Velvoleum top and its warm 
gray finish with anodized aluminum 
trim and bases—is truly the desk of 
distinction. Its top, 80 by 42 inches, 
has a generous curved overhang on 
three sides—ideal for patient, client 
or business conferences. Drawers 
r-o-l-l in and out at the slightest 


There is a complete line 
of GF metal furniture — 


desks, tables, chairs, files 


and shelving 


touch. The design is beautiful and 
the desk is packed with modern, 
practical conveniences. Mode-Maker 
shouts “Quality” at the first glance 
and it is the kind of quality that will 
last a lifetime. 

Write for a booklet showing the 
complete line of Mode-Maker desks. 
The General Fireproofing Company, 
Department 45, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


=GaIs— 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


© GF Co. 1980 
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Dont Walk... 





THE [QA EXECUTONE 


INTERCOM 
Saves steps, increases 
output, cuts costs! 


Compute the cost of time wasted by 
executives and employees running back 
and forth. That’s how much the New 
Executone Intercom can save you! Your 
yoice—with lightning speed—gets infor- 
mation, gives instructions. Your em- 
ployees accomplish more, too, with 
inter-departmental communication. “In- 
side calls” no longer tie up telephone 
lines. Office and plant operate at a new 
peak of efficiency! 


Years ahead of its time 
in operation and design! 


“cuimeE-MATIC” Signalling announces 
calls with a soft chime and signal light, 
saves time on every call. New switching 
circuits for every need make new savings 
possible. Voices are clearer, distinct, in- 
stantly recognizable. Inexpensive 2 sta- 
tion system easily expanded. See it—no 
obligation. Just mail the coupon, 


NCCUlOME 


COMMUNICATION AND 
SOUND SYSTEMS 






-= ——-— 
| . Dept. F-3 | 
| 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17,N.Y. | 
| Without obligation, please let me have: | 
| (0 The name of your local Distributor | 
I (0 Complete descriptive literature | 
: Oj MARES iE ae OE Re ae 
| 4DbREss of NTE | 
aa ly eae Se ep cond ond 
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CLEVELAND’s TERMINAL Group & JoHN GALBREATH 
After the Pirates, a treasure. 


last year, Braniff rang up a net profit of 
$221,595. 

Away from his desk, Tom Braniff is a 
placid, easygoing man who plays a leisure- 
ly game of golf (he bets more skillfully 
than he plays), takes off on hunting trips, 
and at Christmas dresses up as Santa 
Claus for the children of his 2,401 employ- 
ees. But the leisurely pace never gets into 
his business operations. He has applied for 
additional routes inside & outside the U.S. 
(e.g., from Havana to Washington and 
New York). Says he: “All my life I’ve 
wanted to see a little farther over the hori- 
zon, and the horizon keeps getting farther 
away.” 


PERSONNEL 
New Chief for C.E.D. 


As a_ socially-conscious businessman, 
Georgia-born Marion Bayard Folsom, 56, 
has spent almost as much time in Washing- 
ton, D.C. during the past 15 years as he has 
at his treasurer’s desk in the $380 million 
Eastman Kodak Co. This week Folsom 
takes on another civic chore: the chair- 
manship of the businessman’s Committee 
for Economic Development, succeeding 
West Coast Banker W. Walter Williams, 
56, who wants to run for U.S. Senator from 
Washington. 

Marion Folsom has been a sparkplug of 
C.E.D. since it was first organized in 1942. 
He helped lay the groundwork for the 
Social Security Act of 1935, has made 
Eastman Kodak’s pension and profit-shar- 
ing plans so successful that they are imi- 
tated by many other U.S. companies. He 
has also urged that Social Security be ex- 
panded to cover everyone and that benefits 
be raised. 

As chairman of C.E.D., Folsom will 
campaign for an ever-expanding U.S. econ- 
omy. Explained he last week: “We want to 
find a way to continue to raise real wages, 
to increase American productivity and 
make more of these products available to 
workmen for their wages.” 


REAL ESTATE 
Tower Topper 


A friend once said of Ohio Realtor John 
Wilmer Galbreath: “The thing you must 
remember is that John must have success.” 
At 52, John has it. When his old friend 
Senator John Bricker was attorney general 
of Ohio, Galbreath was named a real estate 
appraiser for the state. (Later he and 
Bricker formed an insurance company 
together.) Galbreath spread into the real 
estate business on his own, became presi- 
dent of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, and bought an estimated 
$10 million worth of property scattered 
from Hoboken, N.J. to Utah. He also be- 
came part owner (with Bing Crosby and 
others) of the Pittsburgh Pirates, helped 
lure Hank Greenberg to the club. 

When slim, silent John Galbreath heard 
that Railroader Robert R. Young and oth- 
ers wanted to sell most of Cleveland's 
35-acre Terminal building group, success 
still beckoned. Built by the buccaneering 
Van Sweringen brothers for $roo million 
in the 1920s, the Terminal group had col- 
lapsed with the rest of the brothers’ em- 
pire, and had been picked up by Young 
for peanuts, and recently have been good 
money-makers, 

Galbreath flew his private plane to 
Young’s Greenbrier Hotel in West Virginia 
to clinch the deal. Last week, only twelve 
days after he got on the Terminal trail, 
Galbreath bought the group for an esti- 
mated $6,000,000 in cash from Bob 
Young’s Pathe Industries, Inc. Galbreath 
thus got control of six buildings (including 
the 52-story Tower) worth an estimated 
$30 million and with a net income (before 
taxes) of about $2,250,000 a year. For Bob 
Young, who needed the cash badly for his 
money-losing Eagle Lion movie company, 
the transaction was an even better deal. 
The Terminal buildings were only a small 
part of the vast Van Sweringen empire. 
Young had bought the whole empire for 
only $4,000,000. 
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FIRST CHOICE \ <<. 
OF MOST 
VALVE USERS 


»\ 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE + PLUMBING + HEATING 
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This cut-away view of 
the new Art Metal 
Speed File shows the 
smooth lay-back 
action that automati- 
cally places file con- 
tents in easy refer- 
ence position. 


THE NEW 


Filing takes less time—gains new 
efficiency and accuracy—with Art 
Metal's new Speed File. Auto- 
matic expansion at the back of 
and throughout each drawer—the 
latest feature in modern files — 
added to all of Art Metal's famous 
file features make the new Speed 
File the outstanding value in 
its field. 


With this new automatic fea- 


Art Natal 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 
For the finest in business equipment...look to Art Metal! 


ture, drawer contents slope back- 
ward a full 314 inches at top of 
file folders when drawer is opened. 
It provides more filing space — 
makes filing easier, simpler— 
finding faster. 


Analyze and improve your files 
with Art Metal's "Simplified 
Filing Analysis”. Write today for 
your free copy to Art Metal Con- 
struction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 





















FOREIGN TRADE 


Fair Share for Standard 


In the biggest investment of U.S. pri- 
vate capital made in Italy since war's end, 
Standard Oil Co, (N.J.) last week paid 
$10 million for a half-interest in two Ital- 
ian refineries, plunked down another 
$2,000,000 for purchase of extra equip- 
ment. To help safeguard the investment 
Standard got an ECA guarantee that it 
can convert at least $14,487,500 of its 
Italian dividends into dollars over the next - 
twelve years. It is the largest ECA guar- 
antee yet, the first to an oil company. By 
the deal, Standard got 50% of the capital 
stock of Italy’s ANIC (Azienda Nazaio- 
nale Idrogenazione Combustibili), 40% 
controlled by the Italian government. 

The deal gives Standard a nicely round- 
ed program in Italy. The refineries will 
buy crude from Standard’s Near East 
fields (thus saving Italy $4,200,000 annu- 
ally in dollar imports), will sell refined 
products to SIAP (Standard-Italo Amer- 
icana Petroli), Standard’s Italian market- 
ing subsidiary. Standard would also like to 
drill for oil in the Po Valley, where gov- 
ernment-subsidized explorations have al- 
ready struck a rich supply of methane gas. 
But Standard has run afoul of the old 
Italian law, which gives the government 
absolute title to all oil and minerals dis- 
covered beneath the surface of the earth. 
Standard wants the law amended before it 
sinks any U.S. dollars into Italian soil. 


SHOW BUSINESS 
One Man's Meat... 


Despite the glamour of moviemaking, 
Hollywocdians have always thought that 
the fattest profits in the movie industry 
were made by the theater operators. Last 
week they had proof. The two Paramount 
companies, divorced last year in line with 
the U.S, Supreme Court decision to sepa- 
rate production from exhibition, issued 
their first quarterly reports. 

United Paramount Theaters, the exhi- 
bition company, earned $3,193,000 (98¢ a 
common share), a great deal more than 
the $1,441,000 (45¢ a share) earned by 
Paramount Pictures Corp. Nevertheless, 
moviemen did not think that the reports 
told the final story. Production earnings 
were on the rise, while exhibition profits, 
hard hit by television, were slipping. Some 
moviemakers thought that TV, which is 
beginning to look profitable to producers 
(Tre, May 1), may eventually help them 
as much as it hurts the theaters. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Clear All Wires 


For weeks, word was whispered around 
Wall Street that Western Union Telegraph 
Co. common was a good buy, although the 
company had not made a profit for two 
years. Wall Streeters snapped up the stock 
so eagerly that it rose to 28, a 33% ad- 
vance since the first of the year. Last week, 
the good news came out: although Western 
Union’s operating revenues were off almost 
5% to $42.3 million, the company had 
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This advertisement is published to keep you up to date on the 
industrial uses for nylon textile fibers, While demand for 
nylon still exceeds supply, you may wish to evaluate its possi- 
ble future applications in your own business, Note: Du Pont 
makes only the fiber—not the nylon fabric or finished product, 





MEN WHOSE LIVES HANG BY THREADS RELY ON NYLON’S STRENGTH 


If a fiber’s strength is important to 
you, this linesman’s safety strap 
should be of more than passing in- 
terest. Here is an instance where Du 
Pont nylon fibers virtually doubled 
the strength of a product. 


A linesman also likes nylon for its 
high abrasion-resistance. As he see- 
saws about, his strap often grinds 
against a splintery pole; or, worse 
still, the rough edges of metal girders. 
Tests show nylon straps stand three 
times the abrasive wear that ordi- 
nary ones can take. 


The nylon fabric is impregnated 
with the Du Pont man-made rub- 
ber, neoprene. This bonds the fabric 
layers, gives added wear. And both 


nylon and neoprene resist deteriora- 
tion from the cleaning fluids lines- 
men use to remove creosote picked 
up from poles. 


You probably don’t make or use 
safety straps. But this example of 
nylon’s strength, abrasion-resistance 
and imperviousness to cleaning fluids 
may give you an idea. One that can 
help you improve a product, make 
a new product or increase the effi- 
ciency of production methods. 


Nylon is tough and durable . . . 
elastic and resilient. It withstands 
deterioration by petroleum oils, soil 
rot, alkalies, mold and mildew. And 
nylon fabrics can be heat-set to hold 
shape. 


For nylon...for rayon... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 
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INFORMATIVE BOOKLET “Nylon Textile 
Fibers in Industry,” brings business- 
men up to date on nylon’s performance 
in industry. Write for your copy. And 
tell us your fabric or fiber problems. 
Address Nylon Division 203, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 
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a net profit of $236,766 for 1950’s first 
quarter v. a $2,550,878 loss for the 
quarter in 1949. 

The chief reason for these chipper tid- 
ings from the 99-year-old company was a 
sweeping mechanization program, which 
has been pushed close to completion by 
lean, indefatigable President Walter Peter 
Marshall. Onetime executive vice president 
of Postal Telegraph, Inc., 49-year-old 
Walter Marshall went over to Western 
Union when the two companies were 
merged in 1943, stepped into the top 
executive job when President Joseph L. 
Egan died in December 1948. The com- 
pany had already started mechanizing but 
it was Marshall who pushed through an 
$80 million appropriation to do it fast. 

Electric Brains. Before the changeover, 


Frank Bover—Fortune 
WESTERN UNTION’s MARSHALL 


Behind a whisper, electric brains. 





cross-country telegrams coming into sta- 
tions on paper tape were pasted on blanks, 
sorted by hand, then retransmitted. Now 
the relaying is done by “electric brains” 
which scan each message for a routing 
symbol, then speed it on its way. 

By such changes, Western Union had cut 
its staff from 66,000 to 43,000 in four 
years; the new mechanization was saving 
it money at the rate of $17 million a year. 
To reduce expensive messenger service, 
Marshall last year equipped 6,000 business 
offices with Desk-Fax, a device which 
permits a customer to send and receive 
telegrams without leaving his desk, 

The Chosen Instrument? Marshall 
thinks that Western Union needs more 
than mechanization to put it in the black 
for good. As a starter, he wants Congress 
to repeal the stiff 25% excise tax on tele- 
grams. He also thinks that Western Union 
should have a monopoly on U.S. commer- 
cial record communications (i.e., writ- 
ten electronic messages such as telegrams, 
teletype, etc.). To this end, he is cam- 
paigning for Government permission to 
let Western Union purchase American 





Cuts Food Spoilage To Minimum! 
Restaurant Owner Gives Credit To 
Frigidaire Reach-In Refrigerator 
CARUTHERSVILLE, MO.—"'Since I in- 


stalled my Frigidaire Reach-In Refrigerator 
I have had no food spoilage resulting from 
improper refrigeration,” says L. G. Ains- 
worth, owner of Top Hat Cafe, 412 Ward 
Ave. “Salad vegetables stay crisp much 
longer than before—other foods get cold 
fast and are also more convenient to serve 
and handle because of the easy accessibility 
afforded by the large service doors. My 
Frigidaire Dealer, Wallace Buchanan Co., 
Caruthersville, gives me fast, reliable 
service day or night.” 

i To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
sefrigeration and air conditioning products 
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Up-to-the-minute hi; 
maps of all U.S. . 
Can and Mexico — plus 
dependable touring informa- 
tion, all in ONE big, con- 
venient book! At bookstores 
and sationers only UE2S 
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GOING ABROAD? 
TIME’s AIR-SPEEDED 


INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 


ore on sale ot newsstands and through 
concierges in all principal cities of 
the world at the same time this 
edition is being read in the U. S. 


ea Yao, TIME 
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Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s teletype lines, 
as well as the $46 million-a-year trans- 
oceanic cable business of American Cable 
& Radio Corp., RCA Communications, 
Inc. and about a dozen other companies. 
But ACR and RCA also want to be the 
U.S. “chosen instrument” for worldwide 
cable communications. They argue that 
Western Union should get rid of its cable 
business, which was a condition to the 
Postal Telegraph merger. Western Union 
contends that it needs the overseas revenue, 
plus a clear field in the U.S. telegram busi- 
ness, before it can be sure of a profitable 
living in competition with its remaining 
rivals, the airmail letter and the telephone. 


GOVERNMENT 
Seven Up 


The Justice Department last week fired 
a broadside at Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia and the six other big oil companies 
operating on the West Coast.* Charging 
monopoly and price-fixing, the depart- 
ment filed an antitrust suit to force the 
companies to: 1) end their exclusive- 
dealer contracts with independent service 
stations; 2) divorce their producing ac- 
tivities from their wholesale and retail 
outlets; and 3) dissolve their conservation 
committee, which has set production quo- 
tas for California’s oil industry. 

Only a year ago, the trustbusters had 
won a precedent-setting decision over Cal- 
ifornia Standard that helped pave the 
way for the new suit. The U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled that Standard had to end its 
contracts with independent dealers, under 
which the dealers agreed to sell only 
Standard products. 

The companies, which had known for 
weeks that the suit was brewing, had 
blanket denials (one in the form of a 
television film) ready for immediate re- 
lease. Their most telling point: a federal 
grand jury had investigated their records 
without returning an indictment. 


NEW PRODUCTS 
Milium & Maleic 


From the fertile brains of U.S. inven- 
tors came these new products last week: 
@ A chemical (maleic hydrazide), devel- 
oped by U.S. Rubber Co., which kills 
crab grass, also retards the growth of a 
lawn without damaging it, thus reducing 
the necessity for frequent mowing. 

@ Men’s socks woven by Burlington Mills 
of nylon and Vicara, a new wool-like, 
mothproof synthetic, made from field 
corn. Vicara is reported to outwear wool, 
does not shrink, and sells for around 83¢ 
a lb. v. wool’s $2 to $3 a Ib. 

@ Coats lined with fabric metalized by 
the Milium process, which are being made 
by Hart Schaffner & Marx and others. By 
coating the underside of the fabric with 
an aluminum solution, the process makes 
a topcoat as warm as a winter coat, a 
sheet as warm as a heavy blanket. 


* General Petroleum Corp., Richfield Oil Corp., 
Shell Oil Co., Inc., The Texas Co., Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co., Union Oil Co. 
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CAST TRON PIPE 
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Without beam strength—or, for that matter — without all of 
the strength factors listed below—no pipe laid 100 years ago 
in city streets would be in service today. But, in spite of the 
evolution of traffic from horse-drawn vehicles to heavy trucks 
and buses —and today’s vast complexity of subway and under- 
ground utility services—cast iron gas and water mains, laid 
over a century ago, are serving in the streets of more than 30 
cities in the United States and Canada. Such service records 
prove that cast iron pipe combines all the strength factors of 
long life with ample margins of safety. No pipe that is provably 
deficient in any of these strength factors should ever be laid 
in city streets. Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, Thos. F. 
Wolfe, Engineer, 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 


No pipe that is provably deficient in any of these 
strength factors should ever be laid in city streets 


When cast iron pipe is subjected to beam stress caused 

BEAM by soil settlement, or disturbance of soil by other utili- 

ties, or resting on an obstruction, tests prove that 

STRENGTH standard 6-inch cast iron pipe in 10-foot span sustains 
a load of 15,000 Ibs. 


The ability of cast iron pipe to withstand external 
loads imposed by heavy fill and unusual traffic loads 
is proved by the Ring Compression Test. Standard 6- 
inch cast iron pipe withstands a crushing weight of 
more than 14,000 lbs. per foot. 


The toughness of cast iron pipe which enables it to 
withstand impact and traffic shocks, as well as the 


CRUSHING 
STRENGTH 


hazards in handling, is demonstrated by the Impact 
Test. While under hydrostatic pressure and the heavy 
blows from a 50 pound hammer, standard 6-inch cast 
iron pipe does not crack until the hammer is dropped 
6 times on the same spot from progressively increased 
heights of 6 inches, 


SHOCK 
STRENGTH 


In full length bursting tests standard 6-inch cast iron 
Pipe withstands more than 2500 lbs. per square inch 
internal hydrostatic pressure, which proves ample 
ability to resist water-hammer or unusual working 
pressures, 


BURSTING 
STRENGTH 


[case Bsns] 
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A Tiny Pinch of ZEST 
Flavor-Improver in Canned Foods 


is Worth a Dozen Sales Promotions’! 


+ 


Canners! Packers! Food Processors! Restaurants! Test 
This Amazing New Profit Building Discovery-FREE! 


Here’s a sound and easy way to beat com- 
petition in the food business ... proved by 
some of the best-known brands on grocer’s 
shelves today! Flavors can be improved 
noticeably, and undesirable flavors can 
often be suppressed ... by adding just a 
pinch of a colorless, pure vegetable powder 
called ZEST. 


Now—ALL the Flavor! 


This product heightens natural flavors 
while adding no flavor of its own... makes 
a demonstrable difference in the taste- 
appeal of canned and frozen vegetables, 
chicken, fish, meats, soups and countless 





HOUSEWIVES OVER NATION 
FIND ZEST WORKS KITCHEN 
MAGIC ON 14 COMMON FOODS! | 


No more “flat” flavors with ZEST in the | 
kitchen! Now food like peas, lima 
beans, meat loaf, hamburger, chicken 
soup and fish can be EXTRA appetiz- 
ing and ZESTful! 


Just sprinkle on a [little ZEST—a 
colorless food powder which brings 
out and magnifies the natural flavor 
of foods “like magic” without adding 
ony taste of its own. NOT salt, pep- 
per, spice or condiment. ZEST works 
@s a unique seasoning—try it! Send 
for generous FREE kitchen-sample— 
today! Write Box 1091, Decatur, Ill. 
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other food products. You can add ZEST 
without changing present formulas, and at 
surprisingly low cost. Technically, ZEST 
is 99+-% pure Monosodium Glutamate, a 
vegetable protein derivative, created in 
the Staley Laboratories and now manu- 
factured in a giant new 2}4 million dollar 
plant. 
Free Test Kit Offered 

Would you like to see just how much 
YOUR food product would be improved 
by ZEST? Test this product to your own 
satisfaction FREE—and at no obligation! 
Just send coupon for our generous Food 
Processor’s FREE Test Kit. FREE con- 
sultation by Staley Flavor Engineers at 
your request. 








Staloy’s 99-+-% PURE MONOSODIUM GLUTAMATE 
aida Send for Food Manufacturer's 
= Complete Test Kit— TODAY! 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
22nd & Eldorado St., Decatur, Illinois 


I want to see what ZEST CAN DO for my 
rocessed foods—Please send me your F 
>rocessor’s Test Kit— Free and at no obligation. 







Name. 
Title. 








Company. | 
Address. 
































MECES TON Ess 


Born. To Chief Seretse Khama, 28, 
tribal ruler of the Bamangwato in the 
British protectorate of Bechuanaland, 
Africa, ordered by the British into a five- 
year exile for marrying a white woman in 
1948, and his Queen, Ruth Khama, 26, 
former London stenographer: their first 
child, a girl; in Serowe, Bechuanaland. 
Name: Jacqueline. Weight: 7 lbs. 2 oz. 





Married. Marshall Field Jr., 33, son of 
multi-millionaire Publisher Marshall Field, 
assistant publisher and associate editor of 
his father’s Chicago Sun-Times; and 
Katherine Woodruff, 22, daughter of an 
Illinois banker; he for the second time, 
she for the first; in Joliet, Ill. 


Married. Eugene Ormandy, 50, con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra since 
1936; and longtime friend Margaret Fran- 
cis Hitsch, 41; he for the second time; in 
Philadelphia. 


Marriage Revealed. Paul Reynaud, 71, 
onetime Premier of France (March to 
June, 1940), leader of the right-wing Inde- 
pendent Republican Party in the Nation- 
al Assembly; and Christiane Mabire, 36, 
his secretary; he for the second time, she 
for the first; in Versailles. 


Divorced. Sir Cedric Hardwicke, 57, 
British star of stage (Caesar and Cleo- 
patra) and screen (The Winslow Boy); 
by Actress Helena (“Pixie”) Hardwicke, 
50, (Time and the Conways); after 23 
years of marriage, one son; in London. 


Died. Anthony Bingham Mildmay, 41, 
2nd Baron Mildmay of Flete, full-time 
amateur jockey and sportsman; of drown- 
ing; in Devonshire, England. Renowned 
for his awkward, wildly jouncing style, 
“Nitty” Mildmay at one time ranked fourth 
on the nation’s list of jockeys. 


Died. Bertha (‘Chippie”) Hill, 45, 
brass-voiced blues singer in the oldtime 
Bessie Smith tradition; after being hit by 
an automobile; in Harlem. Chippie would 
try any request from her stomping audi- 
ences except a hymn: “You can’t play 
with God in a nightclub. . . As long as I 
work for the Devil, I better continue with 
him.” 


Died. John Gould Fletcher, 64, winner 
of the 1939 Pulitzer Prize in Poetry (Se- 
lected Poems); by drowning (coroner’s 
verdict: “Apparent suicide”); after long 
illness; in Little Rock, Ark. 


Died. John Thomas (“Uncle Johnny”) 
Graves, 108, the South’s oldest Civil War 
veteran, for whose sole benefit the Mis- 
souri State Confederate Home was main- 
tained at an annual cost of $25,000; in 
Higginsville, Mo. After two years in the 
Army of the Confederacy, Uncle Johnny 
was discharged in 1863 for reasons of 
“poor health.” 
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How many typewriters can you see? 


One typewriter? Correct. Ten typewriters? 
Also correct! Because a Smith-Corona is 
actually ten typewriters in one. 


SMITH-CORONA 


OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 


Each of the ten platens (cylinders) you 
see above “specializes” in a different kind 






of typewriter work. Yet each can be 
quickly and easily interchanged in the 
same machine. 


Thus, whatever your typing operations 
may be, a Smith-Corona with its inter- 
changeable, “specialist” platens will serve 
you best. Why not phone us for a free 
office trial? 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 
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Take a look at the map of New 
Jersey —at the Crossroads of 
the East. You'll find it’s sur- 
rounded by water on three 
sides, which is one of the big 
reasons why New Jersey is the 
ateway to foreign markets and 
import-export trade. 

There’s the huge Port of New 
York, operated under the bi- 
state authority of New Jersey 
and New York, where nearly 
half the U. S. import-export 
trade flows annually. And there 
are the busy ports of Philadel- 
phia, Camden and Trenton, all 
equipped with top-flight termi- 
nals and warehouse facilities. 

There are other plus advan- 
tages for industry in this great 
state—big advantages like great 
markets . . . productive labor 
. . « unexcelled transportation 
facilities ... diversified prod- 
ucts ... all this, and much 
more, are yours in New Jersey. 

Public Service stands ready 
to help you in New Jersey with 
the dependable services it has 
to offer. 


| Consider ewe Jersey 


poking ta oe : tir 






PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC 
AND GAS COMPANY 


Write Dept. J. for brochure, 
“THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST.” © 
78 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
ES 
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Dreams & Dreamers 


Psychologists, busier than most at delv- 
ing for the hidden meaning, suspect that 
movies, like other forms of fiction, are 
ready-made daydreams. Consciously and 
unconsciously the movies reflect, say the 
psychologists, the deep-rooted feelings of 
the national culture in which they are 
made. Last week movie fans could exam- 
ine the results of an ambitious attempt 
by two psychologists to probe the cellu- 
loid daydreams of the U.S., Britain and 
France. Americans were not likely to find 
the results flattering. 

In Movies, a Psychological Study (Free 
Press; $4), Drs. Martha Wolfenstein and 
Nathan Leites set down the distinctive 
plot patterns of U.S., British and French 
films. Readers may draw their own con- 
clusions as to moral and emotional atti- 
tudes in each of the countries. 

Excerpts: 

The British. “The essential plot in 
British films is that of the conflict of for- 
bidden impulses with conscience .. . Brit- 
ish films evoke the feeling that danger 
lies in ourselves, especially in our im- 
pulses of destructiveness. In a cautionary 
way, they show what happens if these im- 
pulses break through, particularly where 
the weak become the victims. Thus they 
afford a catharsis at the same time that 
they demonstrate the value of defenses 
by showing the consequences df their 
giving way... 

“Self-accusation is prominent in British 
films, and may be evoked by wishes no 
less than by acts. Characters feel guilty 
when circumstances beyond their control 
produce fatalities coinciding with uncon- 
scious wishes . . . However, the pure in 
heart find that the authorities of this 
world and the next are their allies. The 
hero, temporarily distressed by a false 
charge, discovers that the police know all 
along that he is innocent, and are quietly 
working side by side with him.” 

The French. “In the major plot con- 
figuration of French films, human wishes 
are opposed by the nature of life itself. 
The main issue is not one of inner or out- 
er conflicts in which we may win or lose, 
be virtuous or get penalized. It is a con- 
test in which we all lose in the end, and 
the problem is to learn to accept it. There 
are inevitable love disappointments, the 
world is not arranged to collaborate with 
our wishes, people grow older, lovers be- 
come fathers, the old must give way to 
the young, and eventually everyone dies 
. . - It is in keeping with this tendency 
that French films so often take as their 
central character an aging man [e.g., the 
late Raimu] ... 

“We must learn that the world is not 
arranged to fulfill our demands for justice 
any more than to satisfy our longings for 
happiness. Human agencies of justice are 
obtuse and inefficient, and there are no 
divine ones ... Where justice is done, it is 
made clear that this is a happy accident.” 
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The Americans. “In American films 
. . . Winning is terrifically important and 
always possible, though it may be a tough 
fight. The conflict is not an internal one; 
it is not our own impulses which endanger 
us, nor our own scruples that stand in our 
way. The hazards are all external, but 
they are not rooted in the nature of life 
itself. They are the hazards of a particular 
situation ... 

“The world, which is not effectively 
policed, does not need to be policed at 
all. The hero, the self-appointed investi- 
gator and agent of justice, is able to 
set things right independently. The world 
thus appears as a kind of workable anar- 
chic arrangement where ... life need 





Culver 


Ramu 
“We all lose in the end.” 


not be nasty, brutish and short, at any 
rate not for anyone we care about... 

“American film plots are pervaded by 
false appearances ... It is in false ap- 
pearances that the forbidden wishes are 
realized ... In a false appearance the 
heroine is promiscuous, the hero is a 
murderer, the young couple carry on an 
illicit affair ... This device makes it 
possible for us to eat our cake and have 
it, since we can enjoy the suggested wish- 
fulfillments without emphatic guilt ... 
American films [contend] that we should 
not feel guilty for mere wishes.” 


The New Pictures 

Conspirator (M-G-M). The Sally Ben- 
son script, based on the Humphrey Slater 
novel, is more a study of stupidity than 
treason. Robert Taylor, a wooden-faced 
major in a British Guards regiment, has 
been a Red agent since he was 15, appar- 
ently because he enjoyed his conspiratorial 
adolescence in Ireland. He breaks party 
discipline by marrying Elizabeth Taylor, 
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The conductor and the engineer werent speaking 


The conductor in charge of the freight 
train is in the caboose; the engineer, 
who drives it, up front in the locomo- 
tive. How, then, does the conductor 
“conduct” ? He used to by hand or flag 
signals, or by tapping out code on the 
compressed air line. And the signals 
were always limited to “stop,” 2 
and the like. 

Then Dayton engineers devised an 
ingenious V-Belt drive that takes power 
from the rolling wheels of the caboose, 
turns a generator that furnishes elec- 
tricity for a radio telephone line be- 





Say ’ 
g0, 





V-BELT DRIVES 
for industry, railroads, 
outomobiles, form ond home. 
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tween caboose and engine. Now the 
engineer and conductor are speaking 
again, just as they did when trains were 
short and they could shout back and 
forth to each other. 

Dayton V-Belts do a job in every 
industry in America, yours included. 





They save space, reduce maintenance, 
minimize down-time. To see what cost- 
cutting, production-upping drive tech- 
niques they can apply to your plant or 
business, call your Dayton Distribu- 
tor, or write: The Dayton Rubber Co., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 


a Awobexr 


World's largest manufacturer of V-Belts 


DAYTON RUBBER 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS 
for spinning and weaving 
natural and synthetic fibers. 


COMPANY, 


eee 


DAYCO ROLLERS 
and Offset Blankets for 
the printing industry. 


KOOLFOAM 
foam latex pillows 
ond mottresses. 


DAYTON 1, OHIO 


TIRES 
for possenger cors, 
trucks and buses. 
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“Sab-Hunting Seaplane: 


must be Rugged to be Right 


The Navy’s new Martin” “ 
P5M-1 is a tough customer— 
built to stand the pounding 
a seaplane takes in anti-sub 
operations from rough 
seas in dirty weather. 













ITH their range and flexibility, seaplanes are potent 
weapons in our anti-submarine arsenal, Their job demands 
unusual strength in every part—plus excellent rough water 
characteristics. The new Martin PSM-1 has these qualities! 


First postwar twin-engine flying boat developed for the U. S. 
Navy, the PSM-1 is built with extra toughness in hull, wing, 
tail, power plant installation and wing tip float. Its long after- 
body hull practically eliminates the conventional “step"’, makes 
landings safer and smoother without “skipping off’, reduces 


: 
pitching and bouncing even in rough water. And these same 
qualities make the P5M-1 ideal for air-sea rescue work, plus 
service as a cargo or general utility carrier. 

is The Martin PS5M-l combines the latest electronics and 

Se armament systems into a most effective weapon for the location 


and destruction of submarines. 
Designed to succeed the famous 
Martin PBM Mariner seaplane 
series, it is further evidence of the 
advanced aircraft-weapons engi- 
neering Martin offers its customers 
today! THE GLENN L. MARTIN 
COMPANY, Baltimore 3, Md. 





AIRCRAFT 


i S| Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


8 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Dependable Martin 
Girliners © Advanced military aircraft ¢ 
Revolutionary rockets and missiles * Elec- 
tronic fire contro! systems * DEVELOPERS 
OF: Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U. S. 
Rubber Company) © Stratovision cerial 
rebroadcasting (in conjunction with W esting- 
house Electric Corp.) © Honeycomb construc- 
tion material * New type hydraulic automotive 
ond aircraft brake © Permanent fabric 
flameproofing * LEADERS IN RESEARCH 
fo guard the peace, build better living in 
far-reaching fields. 







Plan your future in aviation. See 
your Air Force, Navy or Marine 
recruiting officer. 
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an American visitor to London, who is por- 
trayed as vain, vapid and addicted to 
double-takes. Since even his addlepated 
wife soon catches on that he is a traitor, 
the party orders Robert to kill her. On a 
duck hunt, he empties a shotgun at Eliza- 
beth from a distance of ten paces—but 
misses. Abandoned by the party, with 
Scotland Yard and Army Intelligence 
closing in, he is more successful when he 
tries suicide. 

In what is hailed as her first “adult” 
movie role, 18-year-old Elizabeth Taylor 
reveals several outstanding attributes of a 
beautiful woman, but few of an actress. 
Robert Taylor indicates inner turmoil by 
staring raptly off into space. Good & evil 
are contrasted when the two of them come 





Ropert & ELIZABETH TAYLOR 
“It’s only a rabbit.” 


upon a rabbit in a trap: Elizabeth weeps 
and Robert can’t understand why. “It’s 
only a rabbit,” he says. Despite expert 
photography and the best of intentions, 
the film Conspirator, pale shadow of a 
good novel, never comes to grips with its 
subject, ends as neither fish, fowl nor good 
Red herring. 


The Sundowners (Eagle-Lion) is a 
better-than-routine Technicolored western. 
Its chief claim to note: it gives his first 
movie role to John Barrymore Jr., 17, son 
of the late Great Profile and silent screen 
beauty Dolores Costello. In a minor part 
as Jeff Cloud, kid brother of Hero Tom 
Cloud (Robert Sterling), young John 
plays with restraint and frequently bears 
a striking likeness, both in full-face and 
profile, to his famous father. But his fea- 
tures are too finely chiseled and his acting 
too low-keyed for all the blood & thunder 
that goes on in The Sundowners or any 
other formula horse opera. What he seems 
to need to show whether he can act—and 
what Hollywood will probably eventually 
give him—is a role as a brooding, thin- 
skinned young man being mistreated by 
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reat New Irucks 


POWERED BY WILLYS’ SENSATIONAL NEW 
HIGHER-COMPRESSION F-HEAD ENGINE 


4-WHEEL-DRIVE WILLYS TRUCK 
5300 LBS. GVW —118-IN. WHEELBASE 





HALF-TON WILLYS TRUCK 
4250 LBS. GYW—118-IN, WHEELBASE 


Willys Dealers invite you to see the standout line of the light- 
duty field—new models—-new styling—and America’s most 
advanced power plant, the F-head HURRICANE. Power 
has been increased 20 per cent, yet operating economy is 
greater than ever. Compare them with any in their class 


THE NEW ¥%-TON WILLYS TRUCK, on 118-inch wheelbase, 
for rock-bottom hauling cost. 


THE NEW WILLYS SEDAN DELIVERY, 104-inch wheelbase, 
with extra large load space. 


THE NEW 4-WHEEL-DRIVE WILLYS TRUCK, 118-inch wheel- 


base—-goes through when no ordinary truck can. 


Inspect them top to bottom—comfortable, wide-vision cabs— 
low-maintenance functional bodies—sturdy frames—rugged 
construction that has made Willys vehicles world-famous for 
long service. 


See them at Willys Dealers 
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WILLYS SEDAN DELIVERY 
104-IN, WHEELBASE 





Engine Steps Up Power and Mileage 


Sensational in power output for its size and 
for low fuel consumption! The HURRI- 
CANE is an F-head design—valve-in-head 
intake and valve-in-block exhaust—with 
oversize intake valve. Compression is 7.4 
to 1, but premium fuel is not required. 
An amazing performer—see it! 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO, OHIO e MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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“IT MUST BE GOOD, 
WHITEY!” 





“YES, OUR MASTER INSISTS 
ON THE BEST. HE ALWAYS 
SERVES BLACK & WHITE, BECAUSE 
ITS QUALITY AND CHARACTER 
NEVER CHANGE!” 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y, « 
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some such screen hussy as Bette Davis. 

The Sundowners, mostly shot in the 
spectacular wide-open spaces around Ama- 
rillo and Canyon, Texas, spins a conven- 
tional story in scenes that are not too in- 
credible: Sterling and young Barrymore 
are trying to run an honest ranch, but the 
cattle rustlers won't let them. Out of the 





JoHN Barrymore Jr. & RoBeRT PRESTON 
Needed: Bette Davis. 


West rides their long-lost black sheep 
brother, Kid Wichita (Robert Preston), a 
killer with an all-round mean reputation. 
Before law & order can be restored, vari- 
ous good & bad actors are plugged through 
the heart, shot in the back, or, like Barry- 
more, simply wounded. The girl (Cathy 
Downs ) suffers through every bit of it. 


Current & CHOICE 

The Big Lift. Romance, propaganda 
and the Berlin airlift, crowded into an 
over-ambitious but absorbing film; with 
Montgomery Clift and Paul Douglas 
(Time, May 8). 

Riding High. Frank Capra’s shrewdly 
effective comedy about horse racing; with 
Bing Crosby (Tre, May 1). 

Annie Get Your Gun. Betty Hutton at 
large in a sensibly faithful version of Irving 
Berlin’s musicomedy hit (Time, April 24). 

City Lights. Charlie Chaplin’s 19-year- 
old but ageless “comedy romance in panto- 
mime” (Tre, April 17). 

When Willie Comes Marching Home. 
A sprightly farce that ribs Army brass 
and a hero-loving public; with Dan Dailey 
(Time, March 6). F 

Cinderella. Walt Disney’s version of 
the fairy-tale classic (Trae, Feb. 20). 

The Third Man. Melodramatic skul- 
duggery in postwar Vienna, written by 
Graham Greene and directed by Carol 
Reed, with Joseph Cotten, Orson Welles 
and Valli (Tre, Feb. 6). 
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GERIATRICS: HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE LONGER 


Per 
Endocrine 


Mental 


Heart 


Many 


imbalance 


ills 


disease 


ailments of middle age have been all 


but wiped out in recent years. The threat of 


others is steadily being reduced. 


conquering each of these 


Progress in 


ills is related in 


The Geriatrics Story, a series of 12 pam- 
phlets, and in Longer Life: Promise or Prob- 
lem? a conservative forecast for the future. 
Either or both free on request. Write North- 


west 


ern National Life Insurance Company, 
Minneapolis 3, Minnesota. 


Longer life for people 


Here’s to the health of the Amer- 
ican boy who is ten years old in 1950! 

Modern medical care has brought 
him safely past the threats of mal- 
nutrition and infectious diseases, such 
as diphtheria, small pox and whoop- 
ing cough, preserving for him a birth- 
right of abundant health. 

As he stands on the threshold of 
manhood, what are his chances of 
surviving the diseases of middle life 
and old age which still lurk in his 
future? Which, if any, of these old 
enemies must he still fear? 

Geriatrics gives an encouraging 
answer. Estimates indicate that the aver- 
age 10-year old of today will still be liv- 
ing an active life in the year 2019—a life 
Span 0 nearly SO years. 

Fast fading as serious threats to 
longer, more enjoyable living are 
kidney disease, primary anemia, dis- 
orders of the gall bladder, diabetes 
mellitus. Once fatal, they now can 
nearly always be arrested or cured. 

As the life span lengthens, prostate 
obstruction will affect more men, but 
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modern techniques now offer satis- 
factory remedy in nearly all cases, 
regardless of age. And the value of 
psychiatry in treating peptic ulcer 
is being more fully appreciated. 

Endocrine imbalance, mental ills, 
cancer and heart disease are by no 
means conquered, but every year 
marks encouraging progress as 
further resources in geriatrics are 
trained against them. 

Thus the ten year old has a far 
brighter future than his parents or 
grandparents could hope for. But in 
his longer, healthier lifetime ques- 
tions will arise that his elders might 
well begin now, with wisdom and 
foresight, to help solve. Must the 
vigorous man of 65 with ten useful 
years ahead retire abruptly from his 





Drawing by H. Brewer Wilson 


past 40 


work? ... Will production be able 
to bear the heavy drain of pensions 
for a predominantly over-age popu- 
lation?... What useful vocations can 
be developed to relieve the restless- 
ness, frustration and unwilling de- 
pendency of old folk?.. 


The longer one’s life, the more 
urgent the need for financial sol- 
vency to give full enjoyment to later 
years—a goal best attained through 
a sound program of savings and life 
insurance. Your NWNL agent, paid 
not primarily for how much insur- 
ance he sells you but for what you 
keep in force, has a strong incentive to 
provide you with the insurance you 
need and can afford. He can help 
you plan wisely a financially comfort- 
able future through life insurance. 


NORTHWESTERN /Vattonal LIFE 
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5| to Go 


THe Papers OF THOMAS JerFerson, Vol. 
| (679 pp.}—Edited by Julian P. Boyd 
—Princeton University ($10). 


On a fall day in 1946, some 300 Indians 
of the Oto tribe sat themselves down in a 
solemn, elm-shaded circle near Ponca City, 
Okla., and received a delegation of white 
men. As the ceremonies began, Moses 


Harragara, an elder of the tribe, handed a 
copy of a manuscript to the boss white 
man, Princeton Librarian Julian P. Boyd. 
It was no ordinary document. President 
Thomas Jefferson had written it and hand- 
ed it personally to Oto Chief Standing 
Buffalo in Washington in 1806. Librarian 


Anglo-Saxon & Macaroni. Scholarship 
aside, and simply as a sheer editorial 
enterprise, the Jefferson Papers deserved 
the applause. Of its kind, nothing so 
massive has ever been attempted in the 
U.S. The 39-volume bicentennial edition 
of George Washington’s papers runs to 
only one-third the number of words and 
documents, Yale's great, still incomplete 
5o-volume Horace Walpole Correspond- 
ence to about one-fourth the documents. 

Into the Papers will go not only some 
18,000 letters written by Jefferson, but 
25,000 or more that were written to him 
by others. To be included: practically 
every recoverable scrap Jefferson ever 
wrote, from his state papers and his travel 
notes down to his jottings and essays on 





R. V. C. Whitehead Jr. 


Epitor Boyp (CENTER) & JEFFERSON COLLE..GJES 
Including Standing Buffalo’s document. 


Boyd needed that document and he was 
glad to go through tribal protocol to get 
it. As editor of the projected 52-volume 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson, he was reach- 
ing for everything that Thomas Jefferson 
ever wrote, 

Now, seven years after Boyd and the 
Thomas Jefferson Bicentennial Commis- 
sion hatched the project, the first volume 
is ready. At the planned rate of four vol- 
umes a year,* No. 52 will leave Prince- 
ton’s presses in 1963. 

This week, Princeton’s Jefferson proj- 
ect was getting a sendoff seldom if ever 
matched in the history of scholarship. 
Among those scheduled to mark the occa- 
sion in a ceremony at the Library of 
Congress were President Truman, Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, and Historian 
(Lee’s Lieutenants, George Washington) 
Douglas Southall Freeman. 


* And with a $200,000 gift from the New York 
Times to help pay for it (Time, May 8). 
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the scores of subjects which interested 
him, from the Anglo-Saxon language to 
recipes for macaroni and ice cream. Al- 
ready, Editor Boyd has over 50,000 items 
on tap from more than 425 sources, and 
more are trickling in all the time. 

Ideals & Works. When completed, 
Princeton’s Jefferson Papers will be a 
magnificent hunting ground for scholars. 
More than that, they will preserve for all 
Americans the record of a man in whom 
the U.S. traits of democratic idealism 
and practical works were uniquely blended 

It was literally true, as Biographer 
James Parton wrote of him, that at 32, 
only months before he wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Jefferson “could 
calculate an eclipse, survey an estate, tie 
an artery, plan an edifice, try a cause, 
break a horse, dance a minuet, and play 
the violin.” 

As minister to France, he spent a day 
in an Italian dairy learning how to make 
Parmesan cheese. His design of a more 


efficient moldboard for a plow won a gold 
medal from a French agricultural society. 
His library at Charlottesville, Va., which 
was the finest private library in the U.S., 
was bought by the Government to restock 
the gutted Library of Congress, burned by 
the British in the War of 1812. 

Volume I begins with a sprightly, boy- 
ish letter to one of his guardians in 1760, 
when Jefferson was 16, ends with a militia 
strength return he made as a county lieu- 
tenant in 1776. Between these common- 
place entries are some of the greatest 
state papers in the nation’s history, all 
drafted by Jefferson: the Declaration of 
Independence, A Summary View of the 
Rights of British America, Jefferson's 
three drafts for the Constitution of Vir- 
ginia. Even in times of enormous stress 
his free-wheeling mind could shuttle be- 
tween the gravest matters and his airiest 
interests. Writing to John Randolph on 
possible reconciliation with England in 
August 1775, he reminded him about a 
deal involving Randolph’s fiddle: “I now 
send the bearer for the violin . . . I be- 
leive [sic] you had no case to her. If so, be 
so good as to direct Watt Lenox to get... 
coarse woolen to wrap her in, and then to 
pack her securely in a wooden box.” 

With the beginning barely made, the 
Jefferson Papers already expose an attrac- 
tive intelligence and a first-rate human 
being, open the door to what Historian 
Gilbert Chinard once called “the richest 
treasure house of historical information 
ever left by a single man.” 


Behind the Barbed Wire 


No Time to Loox Back (281 pp.J— 
Leslie Greener—Viking ($3). 


In Dostoevsky’s Brothers Karamazov, 
Ivan Karamazov tells a fable of Christ's 
return to earth during the Spanish Inqui- 
sition. Unceremoniously thrown into jail, 
He is told by the Grand Inquisitor that 
men are not ready for the life of love and 
that meanwhile His presence can only 
hinder the business at hand. The sad- 
dened Christ takes his departure. 

Dostoevsky’s fable is the basis of No 
Time to Look Back, a tense, sincerely 
earnest and sometimes beautiful novel 
about British troops in a Japanese pris- 
oner-of-war camp. Written by a 50-year- 
old South African who himself a 
P.W., the book makes a lot of other war 
novels seem overstuffed and mechanical. 

Open the Gates. Suppose a truly Christ- 
like figure were to appear in a hellish 
Malayan prison camp such as Panchor. 
The thought has never’ for a moment oc- 
curred to Chaplain Choyce. He is known 
to the officers and men as “the Padre with 
the Modern Approach.” Bustling with 
professional cheerfulness, he has a pat 
formula for every distress and a manly 
chin-up sermon for every misery, but he 
is about as spiritual as an auctioneer. And 
then he meets Andros, a soldier whose 
inability, or unwillingness, to identify 
himself is taken by the British medics 
behind the barbed wire as a sign of malin- 
gering. Chaplain Choyce discovers in the 
swarthy soldier a depth of serenity and 


was 
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Colorful New World 


FROM MORNING TILL NIGHT, the colors of the rainbow are 
all around you—through plastics. A blue plastic clock wakes 
you, and you flip on an ivory plastic light switch. You take 
your clothes from a yellow plastic hanger. Plastic tooth- 
brushes come in colors for every member of the family. 
Cheerful decorating schemes are enhanced by the beauty 
of plastic drapes. There’s no limit to the colors you can get 
in these versatile materials! 

But this is only the start of the plastic story. Plastics 
help make better clothing. Modern furniture and furnish- 
ings owe much to plastics. Much of your food is packaged 
in clean, clear plastics. Plastics add safety, durability, and 
appearance to many of your electrical applianc es. 


These versatile basic materials are man-made. Organic 


chemicals are the ingredients of the “unfinished” plastics 
—called resins. From these resins come the many different 
forms of plastics we know. 

The people of Union Carbide are leaders in the produc- 
tion of plastics, resins, and related chemicals. They also 
provide hundreds of other better materials for the use of 
science and industry. 

FREE: /f you would like to know more about many 
of the things you use every day, send for the illustrated 
booklet * Products and Processes.” It tells how science 


and industry use LCC's Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, 
Gases, and Plastics. Write for free booklet C. 


Unrton CARBIDE 
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C. Nielsen, of the Frog tribe, Raven clan. His na’ n 


s executed by native Indian Ah-Ka Shooak (laughing-on-lake) and Tlsia-Goo-ah (distinct-voice). 





compassion that makes his own pride 
crumble into anxious smithereens. 

Among the prisoners, Andros merely 
exchanges quiet talk. His mystifying pow- 
er to exalt them (and to check the vio- 
lence of the Japanese guards) seems to lie 
less in what he says than in the gentleness 
with which he says it. Reports spread that 
he has effected miraculous cures of para- 
lyzed soldiers. To the senior British offi- 
cer, this seems “queer, unorthodox .. . 
creepy,” but to Padre Choyce it seems 
evidence of “the hand of God.” Profound- 
ly humbled, the chaplain begins to live 
by Andros’ quiet exhortation: “Open the 
gates of that citadel, your heart, and 
don’t be afraid when men come in.” 

Vengeance Is Mine. For the padre a 
test comes soon enough. Another prisoner 
finds that the Chinese girl with whom he 
has fallen in love is living near the prison 
camp. Will Padre Choyce slip through 
the barbed wire with him and marry him 
to his girl? A short time before, the chap- 
lain would have been horrified at the risk; 
now, somewhat to his surprise, he con- 
siders it his spiritual duty to go. In the 
novel's climax, the prisoner's wife has 
been raped by the Japanese, and he 
avenges her in a burst of human rage. A 
little later the other P.W.s notice that 
Andros has disappeared. So long as men 
must take vengeance into their own hands, 
Novelist Greener seems to say, the world 
is not ready for such as Andros. 

No Time to Look Back has some faults 
as a novel. Andros’ story is told with an 
oracular vagueness, the desperate prison- 
er’s story with an intensity bordering on 
hysteria. But when he is dealing with 
Padre Choyce’s effort to mediate between 
the prisoner’s frenetic impatience and An- 
dros’ more-than-human charity, Author 
Greener, onetime professional soldier, 
deck hand, journalist and hobo, reaches 
the moral profundity of a topflight novel- 
ist. Despite its faults, No Time to Look 
Back, the first of his books published in 
the U.S., is good enough to make readers 
eager to see the others. 


As Far As Man Could Go 


THe Voyraces or Captain Cook (384 
pp.|—Edited by Christopher Lloyd— 
Chanticleer Press ($2). 


Parts of Mr. Orton’s ears were missing. 
Captain James Cook of H.M.S. Endeav- 
our was very much upset; his ship’s clerk 
had been grossly abused. The poor fellow 
had gone to bed drunk in the ordinary 
way, and then someone had crept into his 
cabin and cropped his ears. There had 
been no witnesses, but on circumstantial 
evidence Captain Cook suspended a mid- 
shipman from duty for three weeks. 

The midshipman’s punishment would 
have been much harsher if Cook had 
found more proof. Nonetheless, there 
were extenuating circumstances. The En- 
deavour was about 98 ft. long, and the go 
or so men aboard her had been away from 
home port for almost two years. It was 
not surprising that they sometimes got on 
each other’s nerves. More noteworthy was 
the fact that, on each of his three long 
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DANIEL WEBSTER VISITS JAMES CROW’S DISTILLERY 


The great orator unhesitatingly pronounced his friend Crow's 


100 Proof 





Kentucky whiskey “the finest in the world” 


National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
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‘Somebody ought to tell the master about Carrier’s new Room Air Conditioner!” 


WHY TAKE LESS THAN A CARRIER | 
ROOM AIR CONDITIONER ? 





Carrier’s New Window Model 





The New Console Model for Larger Rooms 





AIR CONDITIONING - REFRIGERATION 
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It’s just plain common sense to choose 
a unit that’s brought comfort to people 
in the world’s worst climates. From dry 
desert heat to sweltering tidal humidity, 
Carrier Room Air Conditioners have 
proved themselves tops. Made by men | 
who know air conditioning best, they 
provide more comfort per $ than any 
comparable investment. And they do 
more than cool. They dehumidify, 
circulate air evenly, exhaust stale air 
and filter out pollen and dust. 

Why wilt this summer? Enjoy health- 
ful, refreshing weather in your home or 
office with a quict, handsome, easy-to- 
install Carrier unit. The Carrier dealer 
listed in your classified telephone di- 
rectory knows his business. Call him 
today. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, 


New York. 





voyages of Pacific exploration, able, sharp- 
eyed Captain Cook ran the efficient, gen- 
erally happy ship that he did.* 
Bemusing News. Officially, the Cook 
expedition which left England in 1768 
was purely scientific; the party had been 
sent into the Pacific to observe the transit 
of the planet Venus, thus collect data to 
help astronomers calculate the distance 
between the earth and the sun. But in 
fact, the Endeavour's cruise was a matter 
of empire. The French had just lost Can- 
ada and, with an urge to make up for it 
somehow, were searching for the great 
new continent that was still believed to 
lie in the South Pacific between New Zea- 
land and South America. If there was such 
a continent, the British Admiralty wanted 
to find it first. So Captain Cook searched 





E Brown Brothers 
Captain Cook 
Besides empire, a share of marvels, 


the South Pacific looking for the conti- 
nent that wasn’t there. 

Yet Cook and his men did turn up their 
share of marvels. Europeans were amazed 
when they read such things as Cook’s 
anthropological notes on Tahiti: “One 
amusement or custom . .. I must men- 
tion, though I confess I do not expect to 
be believed . . . More than one half of 
the better sort of the inhabitants have 
entered into a resolution of enjoying free 
liberty in love ... The men will very 
readily offer the young women to stran- 
gers, even their own daughters, and think 
it very strange if you refuse them. . .” 
The news of islands where sex and sin 
seemed to have nothing to do with each 
other was to have a bemusing effect on 
poets, artists, sailors and everyday citizens 
for generations afterward. 

On his second voyage, in 1772, Cook 


%* Not every officer who sailed with Cook was 
able to learn this knack. Captain Bligh, whose 
brutality led to the Bounty mutiny some years 
later, was Cook’s sailing master on the third 
expedition. 
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FROM THE FAINTING BY CARL BLAAS, “ODYSSEUS AND THE SIRENS™—THE BETTMAN ARCHIVE 


The song the sirens sing 


EMEMBER the story of the Sirens? 
They sang of their trouble-free 
paradise—but their alluring 
promises led unwary sailors straight 
onto the rocks. 


There are Sirens around today, 
too — singing their soothing song: 
“Unload your responsibilities on 
the government's shoulders. Give 
the government control of this in- 
dustry—and that service—and your 
worries are over!” 


What they don’t sing is the next 
verse: “When your responsibilities 


go, your freedoms go with them — 
for that’s how a nation’s government 
becomes socialistic.” 


Don’t think it can’t happen in 
America. Right here, right now, 
some people are saying: “Let the 
government take over the doctors, 
the railroads, the electric light and 


power companies.” 

Oddly enough, many who say 
such things — like most Americans 
—don't really want a socialistic U.S. 
But the result is the same. When a 
government controls enough indus- 


tries and services, it is socialistic — 
whether the people approve or not! 


Each time government gains 
another control, people lose another 
freedom. As an American, you have 
more rights and freedoms to guard 
—or to lose—than anyone else. 
Remember that when you hear the 
sirens’ song. 


And talk it over with your friends 
and neighbors. The threat of a 
socialistic America is everyone’s 
problem — because it is everyone’s 
danger! 


America's business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


@ “MEET CORLISS ARCHER." CBS — Sundays —9 P. M., Eastern Time. 
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*&Names on request from this magazine 
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Westinghouse 
Air Conditioning 


NE good way to build up your sales 
is to have a pleasantly cool store 
in which your prospect will linger 
until he has made his choice. You 
can get this comfort with Westing- 
house Air Conditioning. And, with 


the compact, “packaged” UNrITAIRE, 
even smaller stores can obtain the 
inviting atmosphere that goes with 
a comfortable showroom. Look for 
the local Westinghouse Air Con- 
ditioning Distributor listed in your 
classified telephone directory. He 
has full information on the UNITAIRE 
that will meet your requirements, 

no matter what your business. 
Or, write for folder SM-5206 
to Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, Sturtevant Div., 
114 Damon Street, Hyde 

Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


you CAN BE SURE, 
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had two ships, the Resolution and 
Adventure, and he was equipped with 
four of the newly invented chronometers 
for careful charting of the South Pacific. 


His crisscross track of exploration cov- | 


ered a distance nearly equal to a journey 
three times around the equator. When he 
reached the end of his voyage in 1775, 
the main outlines of the map of Oceania 
and Antarctica had been fixed with un- 
precedented accuracy. 

Death on the Beach. His results made 
him an international figure. Although the 
American Revolution had begun when 
Cook sailed in 1776 on his third voyage, 
Benjamin Franklin passed the word to 





U.S. privateers to let the Englishman 
alone. The French Minister of Marine 


issued similar orders. 

But Cook’s voyage took him far from 
the sea lanes of the Revolutionary War. 
His instructions were to explore the Ca- 
nadian and Alaskan coasts, looking for the 
Pacific end of a northwest passage. After 
pushing through the Bering Strait, chart- 
ing as he went, Cook turned south to 
winter in Hawaii. He got no farther. There 
were disputes with the natives about pil- 
fering. When Cook went ashore with an 
inadequate escort, his party was rushed 
and he was clubbed and stabbed to death 
on the beach. 

James Cook, 


self-educated Yorkshire- 


man, had kept up his journals to the end. | 


Editor Lloyd, culling the choicest parts 
of one of the best travel books ever writ- 
ten, includes a passage from a letter in 
which the great captain tried to explain 
himself. Wrote Cook: “I... had ambi- 
tion not only to go farther than any man 
had ever been before, but as far as it was 
possible for a man to go.” 


No Shangri-La 


High Vattey (313 pp.)—Charmian 
Clift & George Johnston—Bobbs- 
Merrill ($3). 


The. talkative peddler caused all the 
trouble when he told Salom, the Chinese 
youth just coming to manhood, about 
Tibet’s “Valley of the Dreaming Phoenix.” 
“Who lives there? Only nomads, my son. 
And peace. And happiness.” 

Young Salom’s questions about the val- 
ley were tempered with a hard-earned 
skepticism. He knew Tibet; his father had 
been killed there. But the persistent ped- 
dler’s picture of the fabulous valley, “a 
place where you can belong,” made him 
decide to set out. 

Four hard months later, Salom crossed 
the final range and got his first glimpse 
of the Valley of the Dreaming Phoenix. 
Picturesquely, it was all that the old ped- 
dler had said it would be, an awesome 
“spreading bowl of light and color.” But 
peace and happiness were not so evident, 
and before the brief summer was out, 
Salom had learned from the valley’s dozen 
herdsmen families a universal truth: jeal- 

| ousy, betrayal and moral corruption sand 


even the most isolated of men. 
Explains Australian Author George | 
Johnston, who wrote High Valley in 


| collaboration with his wife: “I was the | 


the | 








/ ” Wolabird & Root oad Burgee, Arch, 
“Smiling Service” Wins Return 
Engagements for Moultile Floors 


Six stores and twenty years ago, Wie- 
boldt’s installed their first Moutrme 
Floor. Now, it’s Mouttire again— 
150.000 sq. ft. in Wieboldt’s new 
Evanston, Ill, store —continuing to 
serve busy shoppers “with a smile.”’ 


Retail giants know the right floor 
helps make the store—specify 
Mouttite because it subtly “sells” 
merchandise ...buoys up shoppers and 
salespeople...cleans easily...above 
all, wears “like iron.” 


These same features make low-cost 
Mou tite ideal for your store, office, 
factory, hospital, church or home. Be- 
fore you build or remodel, investigate 
. Mouttive. Write for free color cata- 
% log to THos. Moutprnc FLoor Mre. Co., 
\ 165 W. Wacker Drive, Dept. T-5-22, 

‘Chicago 1, IL 


)k FLOORED WITH THOS, MOULDING 


OULTILE 


Flexible -Reinforced ASPHALT TILE 


AIR- CONDITIONED 


In Washington it's always delightfully 

| cool at the world-famous Mayflower where 
the lobby, restaurants and guest rooms 
ore pleasontly air-conditioned 

Single from $5.50 Double from $9.00 
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© Quiet, 
@ Homelike rooms ond suites, 
© Swim free in world’s finest in- 

door pool—neatural salt woter, 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET T 


HOTEL 


St. GEORGE 


CLARK ST., BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK 
meee BING & BING, INC, MANAGEMENT ———mm 


convenient location, 
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to clean 


ole J.) Al =) Mua, | = 
CARLOAD 


Plant of the Little Falls Laundry Company, Little Falla, 


if your family wash added up to millions of pieces, you'd 
keep a close watch on the expense of providing hot water and 
steam. And that’s just what the laundry shown above does— 
because it’s one of the biggest laundries in the world. 

This laundry uses 50,000 pounds of steam every hour, re- 
quires a half-million gallons of hot water every day, and 
manufactures all the electricity for its machines, dryers, and 
ironing equipment. It burns coal, of course—more than 150 
tons every week—to provide all this heat and energy at the 
lowest possible cost. 

To give industrial coal users everywhere a steadily better 
product, coal operators will continue to invest millions of dol- 
lars every year in mine improvements. Older mines are being 
modernized. New mines are designed to utilize revolutionary 
new high-production machinery. Washed, graded and 
treated in huge surface preparation plants, such coal burns 
with top efficiency. It provides more heat, creates more steam, 
and furnishes more power per ton. 

Because America’s progressive bituminous industry con- 
tinues to pioneer in new mining and coal-preparation meth- 


ods, coal continues to be America’s foremost industrial fuel! 


Today's most progressive coal mines are 
like vast modern factories underground, 
where mechanization has all but banned 
the pick and shovel. Cutting and loading 
and transporting are performed by highly 
efficient, specially designed machines. 
More and more, today’s miner is becoming 
a skilled machine operator—and his aver- 
age hourly pay is higher than that of work- 
men in any other major U. S. industry. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





N. J. Photographed by William Vandivert 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
TIME, MAY 22,. 1950 
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/ Voce in well-earned roles at \\S 


NATIONAL TEXTILE SHOW 
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4 Be MONTH at Atlantic City the great and 

growing textile pacer stages its Na- 
tional Show, to present the latest and best in 
processes and equipment. 

Here are six ball bearings, typical of the 
many originated and developed by New De- 
parture. They will be on display at the New 
Departure exhibit where visiting designers 
and engineers customarily spend much of 
their time. 

And no wonder! For most of the advance in 
ball bearing design for textile machinery these 
last ten years are ‘‘new departures.’’ May we 
send you literature? 


Koll 


ke « GZ. NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 9 


Nothing 


NEW DEPARTURE © DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS © BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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journalist who supplied the substance. She 
was the artist who supplied the burnish.” 
Journalist Johnston’s substance is the old 
story of the penniless youth who falls in 
love with the headman’s daughter (“She 
has the eyes of a gazelle, he thought”), 
only to find that his suit is hopeless be- 
cause she has been betrothed since child- 
hood. To make matters worse, a tithe- 
collecting lama visits the valley and de- 
mands a night with gazelle-eyed Veshti. 
Her father, the headman, is willing to go 
along with this old unauthorized valley 
custom, but Salom is not. When the lov- 
ers escape together, they find themselves 
bedded down forever in a blizzard. 

The burnish that Co-Author Charmian 
Clift brings to her husband's moral tale 
was good enough, despite a tendency to 
purple prose, to help win High Valley the 
£2,000 first prize in an Australian novel 
contest in 1948. The book will also gen- 
erally please readers who like Oriental 
stories to have Oriental endings. Those 
who prefer Southern California endings 
should be warned that High Valley is not 
James Hilton’s Shangri-La. 


Recent & READABLE 

The Barkeep of Blémont, by Marcel 
Aymé. What happens to wine-loving, live- 
and-let-live Bartender Leopold when he is 
caught in the post-Liberation political 
recriminations of his French town (Tre, 
May 15). 

A Woman of Means, by Peter Taylor. 
Jealousy, insanity and the tensions of an 
unhappy marriage swirling about the head 
of a boy; a first-rate first novel in a minor 
key (Time, May 15). 

Another Pamela or, Virtue Still Re- 
warded, by Upton Sinclair. A California 
goat-girl resists almost all temptations 
and marries into the Big Rich; a retread 
of Richardson’s 18th Century novel in 
which Sinclair gives his old aversion to 
wealth a fresh spin, mostly good-humored 
(Tre, May 8). 

Escape to Adventure, by Fitzroy Mac- 
lean. A World War II brigadier and Tory 
M.P. describes his prewar prowling in 
Russia, his commando adventures in the 
North African desert and his guerrilla life 
with Tito in one of the best personal- 
adventure books in a long while (Time, 
May 1). 

The Grand Alliance, by Winston 
Churchill. The third volume, covering 
1941, of the ablest, most colorful contri- 
bution yet made to the history of the 
war (Time, May 1). 

The Town, by Conrad Richter. Hard 
work and lusty humors in the building of 
Ohio; good fictional Americana in a novel 
that brings Richter’s trilogy to an end 
with the Civil War (Tue, May 1). 

The Lady's Not for Burning, by Chris- 
topher Fry. A play in verse that tells in 
fresh, shining language of a witch hunt in 
15th Century England and of two trium- 
phant lovers (Time, April 24). 

Of Men and Mountains, by William 
O. Douglas. Trout fishing and mountain 
climbing in the tall Northwest, served up 
with a garnish of mountain-made philos- 
ophy (Tre, April 17). : 
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The little red schoolhouse 
you should remember! 


Do you remember the fire drills when you were a kid 
in school? 


Clang! went the alarm. Down went the pencils, and 
out went the youngsters as orderly as you please. 
Chances are there was no fire, and you marched back 
again. But in all too many other schools—about 2,000 
a year — fire strikes and destroys. And these are the 
ones you should remember. 


For such destructive fire is needless. Fires can never, 
with absolute certainty, be prevented from starting 
... but fires that start in schools can be controlled, 
wherever and whenever they start, with automatic 
certainty, by a Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System. 


TIME, MAY 22, 1950 





LOOK FOR THE GRINNELL SPRINKLER HEADS ON GUARD 


Many schools have this complete protection 
against fire. Look for the famous Grinnell sprinkler 
heads in the schools your children attend, in the hotels 
where you stop, the hospitals and institutions in your 
locality, the plant where you work, in theatres, stores 
and all public gathering places. They are your assur- 
ance of positive, automatic fire protection. 

Grinnell Company Inc., Providence, Rhode Island. 


GRINNELL 


PROTECTION SYSTEMS 


FIRE 
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Sherlock Holmes Couldn’t Do Better 


N THE AVERAGE, there are 
about 28,000 to 30,000 freight 
cars spread over Erie’s 2,200 miles of 
railroad every day. Yet when a ship- 
per asks the whereabouts of his car, 
Erie’s Q.A.* Car Locater Service can, 
in most cases, tell him while he holds 
the phone! 


How is it done? What's the magic 
in Erie’s Q.A.* system? 


The first step consists of a teletype 
reporting of every car at key points 
over the Erie system. These records 
are sent daily to all Erie traffic and 
sales offices located in 45 cities in the 
United States and Canada. When a 
shipper wants to trace his car, his 
Erie man can tell him in a matter 
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of minutes where it is and when it 


will arrive at destination. 


Erie’s Q.A.* Car Locater Service is 
another example of progressive rail- 
roading—another of the “firsts” that 
is helping shippers in the safe, 
dependable transportation of freight 
—and another reason why so many 
shippers say “Route it Erie!” 


*Quick Action 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 











MISCELLANY 


College Spirit. In New Haven, Conn., 
the Homestead Motel proudly announced 
that it had “a limited supply of fine rooms 
available to Yalemen for their quests.” 





To Each His Own. In San Francisco, 
Superior Court Judge Herbert C. Kauf- 
man awarded Mrs. Chesley L. Woodfield 
a divorce and $100 a month alimony, also 
stipulated that she must return her hus- 
band’s banjo, stamp & coin collections 
and false teeth. 


Retriever. In Memphis, Jessie Ashby, 
charged with attempting to break into a 
warehouse, told detectives they had him 
all wrong: crowbar in hand, he had 
climbed the iron fence guarding the prop- 
erty only to get a 50¢ piece he had inad- 
vertently flipped into the grounds. 


Lucky. At Pimlico, Md., after losing 
approximately $1,000 a year for 20 years 
betting on the ponies, Fred C. Brogan 
finally came home a winner: as the track’s 
12 millionth customer, he got an in- 
scribed “Good Luck” horseshoe. 


Chapter & Verse. In Houston, the Rev. 
George W. Hughes reluctantly paid his 
$ro fine for speeding, left a Bible for the 
arresting officer with an admonition to 
“read this carefully and ... the Lord 
will forgive you.” 


Repeater. In Globe, Ariz., a disgrun- 
tled silver prospector came out of the 
hills to file a location notice on his mining 
claim; “Foiled No, 4.” 


Accomplice. In Norwalk, Conn., a den- 
tal patient, making for the nearest exit, 
went down the dentist’s third-floor fire 
escape, ran into a cop who escorted him 
back upstairs to complete his appointment. 


Woman's Way. In Sydney, Australia, 
Maud Pracey persuaded the court to give 
her husband three weeks’ grace on a $1,100 
debt installment so she could go win the 
money playing the horses. 


In a Stew. In Litchfield, Minn., the 
county treasurer pondered the note pinned 
to an irate citizen’s tax return: “The can- 
nibals had a way of solving high taxes 
. . . they ate the tax collector.” 


Footloose. In New Haven, Conn., a 
recently divorced man called the proba- 
tion office to say he would not be down- 
town to make his weekly alimony pay- 
ment, because: ‘My wife took my shoes.” 


Wild Oats. In Brooklyn, Mosha Byron, 
reprimanded for shooting craps in his 
tooth year and arrested for illegally prac- 
ticing medicine in his 1o2nd, was hauled 
into court again, this time for cursing a 
neighbor, was ordered by a doubting 
judge to go home and get the birth 
certificate to prove his age as 108. 
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Tick-Tock...Tick-Tock... FOR LONG AND QUIET YEARS/ 


ay y WD CHARTER 
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SOME DAY a drink will be put in your hand, and you'll take a sip... and pause 


in vour talk while you take another. thoughtfully. Then you'll ask a question and 
the answer will be “That?... That's Old Charter!” And you will have made a 
friend for life... For when we started with whiskey, this noble by nature. then 
waited many years while Time made it mellow and ripe... we were bound to 


wind up with a wh iskey that would get asked about...and remembered! 
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OLD CHARTER 


KENTUCKY'S FINEST 
STRAIGHT BOURBON 


6 YEARS OLD Sap 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 6 YEARS OLD «86 PROOF « BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


NOTED THROAT SPECIALISTS REPORT on 30-Day Test of Camel smokers... 


Not one single case of throat irritation 


~ 
= vn 


due to smoking CAMELS! Was 


Yes, these were the findings of noted throat specialists after a total of 2,470 
weekly examinations of the throats of hundreds of men and women 
who smoked Camels—and only Camels—for 30 consecutive days. 






CROCE QUALAT YY 


METROPOLITAN OPERA STAR 


/VADINE CONNER 


«When I smoke, I have to think 
of my voice. I made the Camel 
30-Day Mildness Test. It proved 
Camels agree with my throat. 


They’re mild and taste so good!” 


ry MAKE A NOTE ...REMEMBER YOUR THROATI 


















HOUSEWIFE Polly 
Barker; “I know 
I'll never sing on 
the stage, but 
mildness counts 
with me, too, The 
30-Day Test won 
me to Camels, 
They're mild!" 


VOICE COACH Roy 
Campbell: “Yes, I 
too, made the 30- 
Day Mildness 
Test, and found 
the cigarette that 
agrees with my 
throat. It's Camels 
—cool and mild!" 


SCHOOL TEACHER 
Mary Turner: 
“Lecturing is far 
from easy on my 
throat. I smoke 
Camels! They 
agree with my 
throat, Wonderful 
tasting, too!” 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co,, Winston-Salem, N.C, 
as 2 ‘ cs os "Ce. ns ° YOUR “T-ZONE” 

@ Gilda in “ Rigoletto”... Rosina in “ Barber of Seville”... lovely Metropolitan WiLL 
star Nadine Conner has added role after role to her operatic triumphs. 


days! See for your- 
self how mild and 
good-tasting a 
cigarette can be! 





